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22 Die in Sri Lanka Blasts; 
Tamil Separatists Suspected 


Arcikc Ftancc Prcue 

COLOMBO, Sri Lanka — More 
ban 20 persons were killed 
Wednesday and at least 70 were 
i-ounded when suspected Tamil 
epararists blew up two buses car- 
yin g civilians in northeastern Sri 
„inka, the government said. 
National Security Minister La- 
in Lanka's ethnic violence has 
ihattered the confidence of cos- 
nopoh’ian Colombo. Page 6. 

th Aihubthmudali said that 22 
■cisons had been killed in almost 
imulianeous blasts aboard the 
. i uses in the port dty of Trincoma- 
x, the state-run radio said. 

Earlier, security sources in Co- 
imho had put the death toll at 
norc than 70. 

[Police said at least 12 persons 
vc re wounded when a bomb went 
iff in front nf a film theater in 
."olombo, Reuters reported from 
he Sri Lankan capital, which has 
ncreasingly become the target of 
ittacks.] 

, Forty nf those wounded in Trin- 
-omalee were flown to the capital, 
vbcrc 17 ambulances ferried them 
rom the airport to hospitals, offi- 
iaf sources said. 

Sinhalese, Tamils and Moslems 
.■ere killed when the explosions 
ore through the two buses, which 
fere about 500 yards (456 meters) 
pan, the sources in Trinco males 
■ aid. 

The buses had just left the depot 
n Trincomaiee early Wednesday 
or trips to Colombo and Kanialai 
n the east when the blasts, trig- 
;ered by time bombs, ripped 
hrough them, the sources said. 

A 12-year-old Sinhalese boy told 
Trincomaiee police that a young 
Tamil had given him a basket to. 
ake aboard one of the buses and 
"ad asked him to look after it muU 
'«* returned, sources in Trincoma- 
ee said. 

~ The boy said he ptit the basket in 
he front part of the bus, but as the 
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bus moved off be saw the Tamil 
youth running away. Hie Sinhala 
boy said he became frightened and 
moved to the back of the bos, thus 
escaping injury when the bomb ex- 
ploded. 

Troops cordoned off the area 
around the blast site and rounded 
up suspected Tamil militants, secu- 
rity sources sakL 

Residents contacted by tele- 
phone said that the streets were 
deserted and that stores and offices 


had closed after the attack. Bui 
they said the town was returning to 
normal later in the day. 

Militants among Sri Lanka's 16- 
million Tamil minority have re- 
cently stepped up their violent 

campaign for a separate state in the 
north and east, complaining of dis- 
crimination by the Sinhala major- 
ity. 

The violence has claimed at least 
1.700 lives in the past 17 months. 
Attacks on civilian targets in the 
past 40 days have killed 120 per- 
sons. 

Seventeen persons died when a 
bomb ripped through an Air Lanka 
jetliner May 3 at Colombo airport, 
and four days later 1 1 were lulled 
when a bomb went off in a govern- 
ment building in Colombo. 

An explosion at a Colombo soft 
drinks and meat products plant 
May 30 killed 10 persons. and the 
following day 12 were lulled when a 
bomb exploded on a Colombo- 
bound passenger train. 

There have also been reports of 
continued attacks on military tar- 
gets. Twenty-seven persons were 
killed in a land-mine attack on a 
troop convoy a few hours after the 
Colombo factory blast. 
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Tutu Seeks to Calm Strife at Squatter Camps 

Bishop Desmond M Tutu, the 1984 Nobel peace laureate, entering Crossroads on Wednesday. The 
camp near Cape Town has been the scene of brutal clashes between rival black groups. Page 2. 


Hussein Says 
He Brought Iraq 
Syria Together 


Soviet Bloc Urges Deep Troop 9 Arms Cuts in Europe 


By Jackson Diehl 

Washington Post Service 

BUDAPEST — The Warsaw 
Pact military alliance proposed on 
Wednesday a broad program for 
arms control in Europe, including 
major troop reductions, that seeks 
to expand East-West talks on mili- 
tary forces and to establish direct 
links between cuts in nuclear and 
conventional arms. 

The program, issued as a public 
appeal after a meeting of the Soviet 
leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, and 
other Soviet bloc leaders, calls for 


the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and the Warsaw Pact each to 
remove more than 500.000 troops 
from European posts by the early 
1990s. The Soviet bloc said the cut 
would be equal to 25 percent of the 
forces deployed by the alliances. 

The proposal links the troop re- 
ductions with simultaneous cuts in 
conventional arms, aircraft and nu- 
clear weapons and with confi- 
dence- building measures to lessen 
concern about a surprise attack. 

Western observers said the pro- 
gram appeared to be designed to 


combine Soviet arms-comrol pro- 
posals for Europe into a compre- 
hensive package that would appeal 
to Western public opinion. 

The Warsaw Pact statement said 
the proposals “constitute a signifi- 
cant supplement” to Mr. Gorba- 
chev's plan for elimination of nu- 
clear weapons by 2000. 

A separate communique by the 
group restated other positions on 
arms control and criticized the 
United Stales and NATO for not 
responding to past initiatives. 

The communique also briefly ad- 


dressed the issue of nuclear power 
in the wake of the Chernobyl disas- 
ter, endorsing Mr. Gorbachev’s 
proposals for international cooper- 
ation and stressing the need for “an 
operative machinery of informa- 
tion and notification.” 

East European officials are be- 
lieved to share Western anger at 
Moscow for delaying information 
about CfaemobyL 

The Soviet bloc troop reduction 
proposal was described by NATO 
officials as unrealistic after Mr. 
Gorbachev fust outlined it in vague 


terms in East Berlin April 18. West- 
ern officials said the plan side- 
stepped Western proposals for 
troop reductions aad ignored 
methods for verification that have 
bogged down negotiations on con- 
ventional forces for years. 

The statement by the Warsaw 
Pact indicated no major change in 
the current position on verification 
procedures at the 12-year-old mu- 
tually balanced force reduction ne- 
gotiations in Vienna, experts said. 

However, Western observers 

See TROOPS, Page 2 


By Jim Hoagland 

Washington Pott Service 

WASHINGTON — King Hus- 
sein of Jordan has disclosed that 
Iraq and Syria, enemies for more 
than a decade, have agreed, 
through bis mediation, to have 
their foreign ministers meet Friday 
to explore a broad reconciliation 
and a possible leadership meeting. 

Portraying the proposed recon- 
ciliation as the cornerstone of 
promising new efforts to achieve 
Arab unity in the Arab-lsracli con- 
flict and to bring closer an end to 
the Iran-Iraq war. the Jordanian 
ruler said Tuesday that a political 
truce between Damascus and 
Baghdad “would enable the Arab 
world to move from the state of 
paralysis that has affected us for far 
too long toward greater cohesion.” 

Syria has been the only impor- 
tant Arab nation to support Iran in 
the Gulf war. now nearly six years 
old. A shift by Syria toward Iraq 
would produce a major realign- 
ment in Arab politics, and possibly 
in the Gulf war as well. 

During a 40- mi nine interview 
here. King Hussein voiced a deeply 
pessimistic viAv of Jordanian-U.S. 
relations as a result of the Reagan 
administration's decision to post- 
pone indefinitely the sale of ad- 
vanced weapons to Jordan. He said 
the decision was bringing to an end 
“30 years of a very close associa- 
tion” in which the United States 
had been his main arms supplier. 

“We don’t know how long this 
will last but certainly for the fore- 
seeable future we are reorienting 
ourselves toward Europe and other 
sources,” be said, noting that Jor- 
dan is considering two models of 
European jet tightens, and recently 
received additional military equip- 
ment from the Soviet Union under 



Threat of Warmer Earth 
Now Is Called Imminent 




By Philip Shabecoff 

Kch York Times Service 
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WASHINGTON — The in- 
11 rcasc in carbon dioxide and other 
£ LALvJwes j n ^ Earth’s atmosphere will 
Live an earlier and more dramatic 
" “"j npaci on temperature and climate 
~ [urn had been expected, according 
o evidence presented to a Senate 
■ubcommittce. 

— - — • Scientists and senators at a bear- 
ng by the Subcommittee on Envi- 
ronmental Pollution of the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
v \J': Works agreed Tuesday that dan- 
gers of man-made changes in the 
atmosphere had become an immi- 
nent reality and must be addressed 
quickly. 

They said the rise in tempera- 
tures was expected to cause pro- 
found climatic changes and to raise 
sea levels substantially. 

.. Witnesses at the hearing also tes- 
■ tified that (he ozone layer of the 
upper atmosphere, which protects 
•r the Earth from the sun’s ultraviolet 
' light, is being rapidly depleted by 
!.»■ man-made gases, and that he in- 
•' creased ultraviolet radiation would 
•fv result in an increase in skin cancer 
_ cases and other ecological damage. 

• * Dr. James E. Hansen of the God- 
..!■ dard Space Flight Center's losti- 
" tutc for Space Studies said research 
by his institute showed that be- 
cause of the “greenhouse effect,” 
i' which results when gases prevent 
radiant heat from the sun from es- 
"T:» ci ping the Earth’s atmosphere, 
global temperatures would rise ear- 
, • iy in the next century to “well 
above any level experienced in the 
past 100,000 years.” 


Average -global temperatures 
would rise by one-half a degree to 
one degree Fahrenheit (about 
three-tenths to coe-half degree cen- 
tigrade) from 1990 to 2000 if cur- 
rent trends are unchanged, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hansen's findings. 

He said the global temperature 
would rise by another 2 to 4 degrees 
in the following decade. 

While the effect of small in- 
creases in global temperature is 
now unclear, Andrew Maguire, vice 
president of the World Resources 
institute, a Washington research 
and policy group, said that the dou- 
bling of atmospheric carbon diox- 
ide that is foreseen would cause a 
rise of 3 to S degrees in temperature 
by the 2030s. 

He said this would devastate ag- 
riculture in the United States and 
elsewhere, and would cause a rise in 

See WARM, Page 2 . 



Waldheim Opposes Anti-Semitism, 
Welcomes Inquiry on War Record 


Kurt Waldheim during his news conference Wednesday. 


■ By JamcS M. Markham 

Metv York Times Service 

VIENNA — Kurt Waldheim 
said Wednesday that his victorious 
campaign for the Austrian presi- 
dency was devoid of appeals to 
anti-Semitism and promised to op- 
pose discrimination against Aus- 
tria’s tiny Jewish community. 

At his first news conference since 
the election Sunday, the former 
United Nations secretary-general 
also welcomed a call for a commis- 
sion of historians to investigate his 
war record and urged Yugoslavia 
to release all its dccumems on his 
service in the German army in 
World War II. 

“I welcome all efforts in this re- 
gard because they can only help me 
in clarifying the situation,” Mr. 
Waldheim said of the proposal for 
a panel of military historians to 
study his war years* in Greece and 
the Balkans. 


Simon Wiescuhal. the . Nazi- 
hunter who heads Vienna Docu- 
mentation Center, made the pro- 
posal earlier this week. 

Mr. Waldheim read a statement 
that committed him to oppose all 
forms of disregard for or contempt 
of minorities. “This includes all 
forms of anti-Semitism in our 
country.” he said. 

“The fact that the accusations 
brought against me during the last 
weeks have been taken up by so 
many media,” he said, “can proba- 
bly only be explained in view of the 
immense suffering that National 
Socialism brought to the world 
and, in particular, to our Jewish 
compatriots. “Even today, more 
than 40 years later, we stand deeply 
shaken before the honor of this 
period and its inhumanity.” 

Mr. Waldheim’s conciliatory 
tone unraveled somewhat when 
several Austrian journalists chal- 


lenged his assertion that his presi- 
dential campaign had been free of 
appeals to anti-Semitism. “1 would 
not have allowed that,” insisted 
Mr. Waldheim, his hands trem- 
bling as he spoke. “It is against my 
outlook.” 

When an Austrian reporter said 
that “the whole world” had the 
impression that Mr. Waldheim and 
the conservative People's Party had 
made “subliminal” anti-Semitic 
appeals, the president-elect re- 
plied: 

“The whole world. What is the 
whole world? If you think the 
whole world is certain circles in 
New York that may be true. But the 
whole world thinks otherwise.” 

The election campaign has been 
a traumatic experience for Aus- 
tria’s 6,000- member Jewish com- 
munity, which has been flooded 
with hate mail since the World Jew- 

See AUSTRIA, Page 2 


King Hussein 

an existing contract. He did not 
provide details. 

Speaking of reports (hat the ad- 
ministration has derided to supply 
Stinger antiaircraft missiles to in- 
surgents in Afghanistan and Ango- 
la. after pulling such shoulder-fired 
missiles out of an arms package for 
Saudi Arabia, he described this as 
“very hard to swallow.” 

The king, who traveled to the 
United States to attend the high 
school graduation last week of his 
twin daughters, met Monday with 
President Ronald Reagan. 

While he urged the United States 
to increase its involvement in peace 
efforts in the Middle East King 
Hussein held out no hope of a new 
American initiative in the near fo- 
nt re. 

if the planned border meeting of 
the Iraqi and Syrian foreign minis- 
ters takes place, it will be a major 
triumph for King Hussein. He con- 
firmed that agreement to the meet- 
ing grew out of visits he made to 
Baghdad and Damascus and a trip 
his prime minister. Z aid Rifai. 
made to Athans to consult with 
President Hafez al-Assad ci ayna. 

President Assad and President 
Saddam Hussein of Iraq head rival 
factions of die Arab Ba’ath Social- 
ist Party. Each has accused the oih- 
er, apparently with justification, of 
serious attempts to overthrow the 
other’s regime. Syria's support for 
Iran in the Gulf war has brought 
the Syrian-Iraqi rivalry to the edge 
of belligerency in recent years. 

But Syrian-Iranian ties have 
come under open strain in the last 
three months as Iran shut off ship- 
ments of subsidized petroleum, and 
Syria moved to tighten its grip on 
Lebanese Shiite Moslem groups as- 
sociated with Iran. 

These tensions have surfaced as 
Jordan and Syria moved to end a 
decade of estrangement and. at 
times, open hostility. King Hus- 
sein. who strongly supported Iraq 
from the beginning of the war, ap- 
parently took the initiative toward 
President Assad. 

In explaining the Syrian-Iraqi 

See HUSSEIN, Page 2 


In Vietnam, Forests Replace Fields of Barbed Wire 


By Elizabeth Kemf 

International Herald Tribune 

QUANG TRL Vietnam — Millions of villagers and 
students across Vietnam are tearing down barbed wire 
fences and replacing them with trees in an effort to 
erase some of the environmental ravages of the Viet- 
nam War. 

Throughout the country, women and children also 
are filling in bomb craters, some up to 100 feet (30 
meters) wide; aod covering them with oops. Other 
craters have been converted to fish farming. 

Vietnamese scientists estimate that 5.4 million acres 


(2.2 million hectares) of forest and one-fifth of the 
country’s farmland were lost as a direct result of 
bombing, mechanized land clearing, napalming and 
defoliation by U.S. and South Vietnamese troops. The 
United States became deeply enmeshed in the war in 
1964 and U.S. troops finally withdrew in 1973. 

The replanting of several types of fast-growing tree 
species is one of the first steps in an effort to reforest 
vast tracts of Vietnamese woodland lost during the 
war. 

At the 17th parallel, hundreds of young people have 
helped local farmers to remove “McNamara’s fence,” 
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WORLD CUP 

Wednesday* Late Results 

Belgiuffi X PtMvgoey 2 
Mexico 1, Iraq 0 


Earlier results and expa n ded 
spans acres. Pages 8-9. 


8 West Germans Freed 
By Nicaraguan Rebels 

Wednesday that the United States 
had used its influence to help gain 
the captives’ release, The Associat- 
ed Press reported from Bonn. 

[He said lhat Hans-JQrgen 
Wischuewski. a leading member of 
the opposition Soria! Democratic 
Party who traveled to Nicaragua 
last week, had taken charge of the 
hostages at a village in Nicaragua.] 

Mr. Espinoza said that the Ger- 
mans and 15 Nicaraguan civilians 
were released Tuesday night in Pre- 
silliias, a hamlet near where they 
were captured. 

The four men and four women 
captured by the guerrillas were vol- 
unteer workers who were building 
low-cosi housing for Nicaraguan 
peasants. They were taken hostage 
May 17 when the rebels attacked 
the village of Jacinto Baca, 160 
miles (260 kilometers) southeast of 


The Associated Press 

MANAGUA, Nicaragua — 
Anti-government rebels released 
eight West Germans held for al- 
most a month. Their release came 
about half an hour after the expira- 
tion of a deadline set by the Nicara- 
guan government. 

A government source said that 
one of the eight was suffering from 
hepatitis and required urgent treat- 
menu 

The Nicaraguan government 
confirmed the release on Tuesday 
night, as did the rebel Nicaraguan 
Democratic Force from its offices 
in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

The USi-backed guerrilla front 
is the largest of several rebel 
groups, known as “contras," who 
are battling the leftist Sandinist 
government in Maragua. 


Manuel Espinoza, a spokesman M , n _' 
for President Daniel Onega Saave- 

dra. said that the Germans were Frank Arana, a guerrilla spokes- 


ex peeled to arrive in Managua 
some time Wednesday. 

[Foreign Minister Hans-Dieirich 
Genscfaer of West Germany said 


man, said the Germans were re- 
leased by a guerrilla patrol to repre- 
sentatives of the West German 

See NICARAGUA, Page 2 


replacing it with a band of trees. The hairier, named 
by journalists aod soldiers after Robert S. McNamara, 
a U.S. secretary of defense during the Vietnam War, 
once stretched over 60 miles (100 kilometers) in the 
demilitarized zone between North and South Viet- 
nam. Now, nothing remains of the treacherous tangle 
of metal and etectnc wire. 

“After liberation we helped the villagers collect the 
metal and wire to use on their farms,” said a forestry 
official near Quang Tri. 

“During the war, the farmers were all forced to 
move out of this area. Now they are reclaiming their 
ancestral land, with the help of soldiers who are stiB 
detonating land mines and clearing away the debris 
left behind by the war.” 

And debris there is. All the way from Hui to the 
17th parallel along Highway 9, abandoned tanks and 
scavenged shrapnd form fences where bamboo once 
framed the villages. 

Garden plots are surrounded by sheets of corroding 
metaL and rusted tanks stand sentinel under newly 
planted fruit trees. 

Several miles south of the 17th parallel the forestry 
official pointed to an area where soldiers were clearing 
debris from hundreds of acres of forest sprayed with 
the defoliant Agent Orange by U.S. forces, 

“This whole area was a forest full of wild animals," 
he said. “We have been dealing the land for years, aod 
we still have years to go. Now that we have piled (he 
junk into those heaps, we have to get uudes to lake it 
away, but we don’t have any trucks.” 

Arthur H. Westing, a senior research fellow at the 
Stockholm Peace Research Institute; said, “About 1.4 
million hectares, or 14 percent of South Vietnam’s 
woody vegetation, was sprayed by Agent Orange one 
or more times.” 

In addition, he said, I percent of the forests was 
reduced to bomb craters. Three percent of forests-in 
South Vietnam were lost to what Mr. Westing de- 
scribed as “the most intense land-clearing program 
known to history.’' 1 

Vo Quy, dean of biology at the University of Hanoi 
and co-author of the country's national conservation 
strategy, warned, “Unless Vietnam can extrapolate on 
the tree-planting efforts being made at the 17ih paral- 
lel and in a few other areas, the country will find itself 
in the midst of an environmental catastrophe.” 

The conservation strategy calls for a massive refor- 
estation program as one of its first steps. 

“Thousands of millions of trees need to be replant- 
ed as soon as possible,” Mr. Quy said, “or the country 

See TREES. Page 2 
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A child (days amid a band of trees that has 
replaced ‘McNamara's fence 7 in Vietnam. 


Loan Plan 
For Mexico 
Is Expected 

By Peter T. Kfiborn 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Agreement 
on a package of $5 billion to S6 
billion in new loans to help Mexico 
cope with its foreign debts and de- 
teriorating economy is near, Rea- 
gan administration and interna- 
tional banking authorities have 
indicated. 

“1 think a decision is pretty likely 
soon,” a senior officer of a multilat- 
eral lending institution, who insist- 
ed on anonymity, said Tuesday. “I 
think it will come within days.” 

A representative for an organiza- 
tion of the world’s leading commer- 
cial banks added. “It looks like it 
could happen this week.” 

Such officials said the long delib- 
erations over Mexico’s difficulties, 
partly brought on by the plunge in 
the country’s revenues from oil ev 
ports. had reached a new urgency 
in recent days with a 30-percenl 
collapse in the peso’s value before 
it stabilized Monday. 

On Tuesday, the peso rebounded 
sharply on the free market. Ex- 
change houses in Mexico City were 
giving 635 pesos to the dollar and 
demanding 690 pesos for those 
wanting to buy dollars. Ai the start 
of t rad i ng Monday the rales were 
both over the 700 mark. 

Mexico owes its foreign creditors 
S97 billion, of which S74 billion is 
owed to commercial banks and the 
rest to governments. A third of the , 
$74 billion is owed to U.S. banks. ' 

In testimony Tuesday before a : 
Senate Foreign Relations subcom- < 
mittee, David C- Mulford, assistant j 
Treasury secretary for intemation- ' 

See MEXICO, Page 2 
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Pretoria’s Foes Urge Defiance of Ban; Tutu Enters Crossroads WORLD BRIEFS 


Rearers 

CAPE TOWN — South Africa's 
leading opposition group called on 
Wednesday for defiance of a gov- 
ernment ban on commemoration 
of the 1976 Soweto riots. 

The United Democratic Front 
called for all South Africans “to 
attend all church services in all our 

townships on the 15th and 16th of 
June." The front is a coalition of 
more than 300 organizations that 
oppose the government’s racial seg- 
regation policies. 

Bishop Desmond M. Tutu, the 
1984 Nobel peace laureate, arrived 
Wednesday in Cape Town in an 
effort to calm the violence between 
rival black groups that has raked 
the Crossroads squatter c a mp For 
three days. The bishop warned thai 


South Africa probably faced a 
tough daropdown on black dissent. 

The South African government 
has banned any memorial services 
or rallies this month for victims of 
the uprising that began on June 16. 
1976, in Johannesburg's black 
township of Soweto. But Bishop 
Tutu said. “Given the track record 
of our government, it is tikely we 
are going to get the iron fist." 

Residents of Crossroads, mean- 
while. reported that fierce battles 
were breaking out again between 
conservative vigilantes and squat- 
ters loyal to milium anti -apartheid 
leaders. Police reported no Htmthc 

In London, the seven-member 
Commonwealth group charged 
with trying to bring peace to South 
Africa warned that the white-ruled 


republic faces a bloodbath if the 
country cannot achieve racial 
equality. 

In its report, scheduled to be 
released officially Thursday, the 
so-called Eminent Persons Group 
said the 49-nation Commonwealth 
must take immediate concerted ac- 
tion to avert what it called an awe- 
some tragedy. 

The report, the result of six 
months of work by the group, fell 
short of recommending all-out eco- 
nomic sanctions as demanded by 
the majority of Commonwealth 
members. Britain is virtually alone 
in opposing sanctions. 

Diplomats have said that they 
fear a break-up of the Common- 
wealth unless Prune Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher of Britain can be 


persuaded to drop her opposition 
to sanctions. 

Bishop Tutu came to Cape Town 
after local Anglican priests ap- 
pealed for Us help to end the fac- 
tional warfare between so-called 
conservative witdocke vigilantes 
and black Brilliants in the Cross- 
roads area. Witdoeke means “white 
doth," for the strips of material the 
vigilantes use to identify them- 
selves. 

Police said Tuesday night that 17 
blades died in two days in the 
Crossroads shanty town as vigQan- 
tes battled squa nets loyal to radical 
leaders. 

In the camps, residents said 
Wednesday that several more per- 
sons Hied in fighting, where the 
vigilantes have already destroyed 


the homes of 60,000 people. The 
official death toll in this week’s 
fighting is 22. 

Police have sealed off the black 
townships and squatter camps 
around Cape Town, turning back 
reporters at roadblocks. 

Witnesses said the vigilantes, 
armed with guns anf i hatchets, 
were aided by white police who 
fired tear gas at the militants. The 
vigilantes routed the militant 
blacks defending the camps- 

The police have repeatedly de- 
nied that they are riding with the 
conservatives. 

Bishop Tutu said: “Don't look 
on me as a miracle worker. We are 
hoping against hope that our ef- 
forts can improve this very distress- 
ing situation." 


South Africa’s vrfrite-kd cabinet 
met in Cape Town to discuss new 
security measures the government 
is considering to stem the black 
revolt. The government has so far 
failed to push through parliament 
tough new laws that would give 
Law and Order Minister Louis Le 
Grange powers to declare “unrest" 
areas where he could impose what- 
ever regulations he thought neces- 
sary. 

France to Name UX Envoy 

The Associated Press 

PARIS — Luc de la Bane de 
Nnn traril, 61, is to be named the 
French ambassador to Britain 
shortly, succeeding Jacques Viot, 
French officials said Wednesday. 
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French Cabinet Approves NeW TVM 

PARIS (Reuters) —The French cabinet approved Wednesday * 
privatize the nation’s first television channel TF-1, and u>c*Jr 
sions awarded to two new private channels by the fanner 
government, which was defeated in March elections. 

President Francos Mitterrand expressed his “gravest resenuiJ 
about the move at a cabinet session, according to his office. A *13 
meat spokesman, Alain Juppe said Mr. Mitterrand deplored 
television bill and another, also approved Wednesday, that impoajzjj 
new controls on foreigners. .... 

Mr. Juppe said there were no plans to compensate the Italic, 
magnate. Silvio Berlusconi. for the C a ncell at i o n of an.!8-yearfa 
awarded to him for Channel 5. Another private channel, CW 
which has a pay system for most of Hs programs, will be left nm<JS 

Quuuiel S and Channel 6. devoted laigely to pop mnsttvmeU 
reassigned by a new controlling Communications Commission naS 
the old High Authority. Mr. Juppe said. The nine-member oo39 
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MEXICO: Loans Expected Soon 


(Continued Grom Page 1) 
a! affairs, spoke less harshly of the 
Mexico’s economic management 
than such officials often have in the 
past. He cited the earlier economic 
“sacrifices of the Mexican people" 
and their “onerous" adjustment to 
the 30-percent fall in oil prices this 
year. 

Mr. Mulford declined to say 
when an agreement would be com- 
pleted. But in his appearance be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs, he suggested 
that the details of a one-year agree- 
ment had been largely resolved. 

He said the accord included 
“something like" SI billion from 
the International Monetary Fund: 
SI billion from the World Bank: 

billion to $2.7 billion from 
h anks in the United States and oth- 

AUSTRIA: 

Waldheim Pledge 

(Continued from Page 1) 
ish Congress began its accusations 
against Mr. Waldheim. 

In the midst of the campaign, 
Erhard Busek, the People's Party 
leader in Vienna and leader of its 
liberal wing, demanded that a 
Waldheim poster with anti-Semitic 
overtones be withdrawn. In his 
standard nampaign speech, Mr. 
Waldheim railed at the leaders of 
the World Jewish Congress, inton- 
ing their distinctly Jewish names 
with great emphasis. 

Ivan Hacker, the bead of the Vi- 
enna Jewish community, said 
Wednesday that Mr. Wal dheim 
may have been sincere in his appeal 
for reconciliation, “but it comes a 
little too late.” Mr. Hacker has wel- 
comed the airing of Mr. Wald- 
heim's wartime record but criti- 
cized what be has depicted as the 
excessively combative tone of the 
World Jewish Congress, saying it 
helped fuel anti-SemWc.feelin& 

Answering questions in both 
German and English, Mr. Wald- 
heim insisted that be had neither 
seen nor committed war crimes 
during his service in the Balkans 
and Greece. “One can search for 
100 years but nothing will be 
found,” he said. 

He said that before the contro- 
versy over his past surfaced three 
months ago. no Soviet or Yugoslav 
official, including Tito, had raised 
the issue of his war record with 
him. 

Israel has withdrawn its ambas- 
sador from Vienna, but Mr. Wald- 
heim said it appeared there were 
divisions within the Israeli govern- 
ment over the symbolic protest. 

“When they find there is nothing 
against me,” Mr. Waldheim said, 
referring to the Israeli government, 
“I am sure that they will be ready to 
continue the friendly relations they 
have always had." 

Although the Yugoslav govern- 
ment has remained silent on the 
Waldheim case, memories of the 
Wehrmacfat's fierce war against Ti- 
to's partisans have apparently pre- 
vented any message from being 
sent. 


ex industrial nations; $600 million 
to $900 million from an in formal 
association of major Western lend- 
ers known as the Paris Qub, and an 
amount he declined to spedfy for 
an unusual feature of the package, 
a trade-promotion loan from the 
government of Japan. 

The Reagan administration, 
which had been viewing the Mexi- 
can economy primarily in strict fi- 
nancial terms, now has become 
concerned over the political dam- 
age that falling wages, as well as 
other distress resulting from the 
peso's decline, might cause Mexico, 
which is the third-largest U.S. trad- 
ingpartner. 

ine administ ration, anenrritng in 
officials, has been pressing the IMF 
to work out a loan agreement with 
Mexico so that the other pieces of a 
rescue plan can be put into place. 

Mexico and the IMF have beat 
at loggerheads for months over the 
fund’s requirement that Mexico 
agree to reduce its budget deficit 
sharply, from 12 peroem of its gross 
national product, to 6 percent 
The banks, meanwhile, have 
been awaiting a Mexico-IMF 
agreement before extending new 
loans of their own. 

Mr. Mulford said he saw “a very 
good possibility” that Mexico and 
the IMF would settle their differ- 
ences. Once that is achieved, he 
said, “I have no doubt that the 
banks would step up their commit- 
ment of new funds." 

■ Adjusting’ Payments 
Edward Cody of The Washington 
Post reported from Mexico City: 

President Miguel de la Madrid 
said Tuesday in a pretaped televi- 
sion interview that current negotia- 
tions with creditors were aimed at 
“adjusting” the debt payments to 
Mexico’s ability to pay. 

He avoided a direct response 
when asked whether he would or- 
der a halt to debt payments, but be 
did nothing to dampen speculation. 

Mr. de La Madrid has been say- 
ing with increasing clarity in recent 
months that Mexico has readied 
the Hunts of its ability to pay. His 
tone has became more urgent as oil 
prices fan, cutting into the coun- 
try’s main foreign-exchange earner 
and complicating the already seri- 
ous economic crisis. 





Ha Yaotang is greeted in Oxford by Lord Stockton, 
center, formerly Harold MacMillan, the prime minister. 

Communist Party Leader Says China 
Has No, Plans for Big Arms Purchases 

Compiled by Otr Staff From Ddpatcha 

LONDON — The Chinese Communist Party general secretary, Hu 
Yaobang, said Wednesday that his country was firmly opposed to the 
world arms race and would be ™iring no big weapons purchases in 
this century. 

Mr. Hu, who is on a European tour, was spea king a t the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs here. He broke off from his prqiared 
tort to jokingly ranaric to his host, James Callaghan, a fonner Labor 
prime minister, that any country hoping to sign big mititaiy contracts 
with China would be disappointed 

On another matter, Mr. Hu said die Dalai Lama was welcome to 
visit Tibet, but not as its ruler and only if he went to Cirina first. 

Mr. Hu was asked about the status of the former religious and 
political ruler who fled Tibet when China intervened in 1959 and who 
is in self-imposed exile in India. He said the Dalai L a ma would be 
welcomed in China and “after he has been in China far some time he 
can visit Tibet” (AFP, UPl) 


(Continued from Plage 1) 

sea level of about 4.5 feet (about 1 J 
meters) as polar ice melted. 

Earlier projections of warming 
trends had held that they would not 
occur before the middle of the next 
century. One of the reasons that 
scientists now expect faster and 
higher temperature increases is the 
emerging consensus that gases oth- 
er than the carbon dioxide emitted 
by the burning of such fossil fuels 
as coal are playing a major role in 
the greenhouse effect, 

Other gases contributing to the 
greenhouse include methane and 
chlorofluorocarbons. 

In 1983 a report by the National 
Academy of Sciences said the 
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greenhouse effect was a “cause for 
concern,” but concluded that there 
was time to prepare for its impact 

The academy report projected a 
doubting of greenhouse gases by 
the third quarter of the next centu- 
ry. Dr. Hansen's research, however, 
found that if there is no change in 
the current rate of growth, the 
greenhouse gases would double by 
the late 2020s. 

The scientists and senators cm 
the subcommittee asserted Tues- 
day that there must be national and 
international action now to miti- 
gate and deal with the imminent 
effects of the atmospheric changes. 

Senator John H. Chafee, a Re- 
publican of Rhode Island and 
chairman of the subcommittee, 
called for the Reagan ad miiris tra- 
tion to take up the issue at the next 


Murdoch Offers a Raise 
To Journalists at Sun 

United Press International 

LONDON — Rupert Murdoch 
has offered a 10-percent around 
pay increase to head off a posable 
strike by journalists at his Sun 
newspaper, already picketed by 
dismissed printing workers. 

TU. O 1 .r ,L,M. 


The Sun’s branch of the National 
Union of Journalists was to meet beit (38 degrees centigrade) each 
Wednesday to oonsider the wage year instead of fewer than one as it 
offer. does now. 
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HUSSEIN: Iraq and Syria to Talk 

(Continued Cram Page 1) - 

reconciliation moves, the king put 
stress on the effect that the occupa- 
tion of Iraqi territory by Iran — a 
Moslem but non-Arab country — 
evoked in Syria and the rest of the 
Arab world Iranian troops have 
occupied die peninsula around (he 
Iraqi off-shipping port Of Faw since 
seizing it in February. 

“Syria’s leadership and people 
believe, as we do, that Arab land is 
sacred and most be safeguarded,” 
he said. “That is part of the Arab 
interest and the Arab identity” 

In 1967, King Hussein lost the 
West Bank of the Jordan River in 
the war with IsraeL 
Saying “we have our fingers 
crossed,” the ruler spoke at length 
of his hopes that a reconciliation of 
the two Arab countries might 
“pave the way for a successful Arab 
summit!” that would seek a unified 
approach toward IsraeL 
He left an impression, without 
saying so explicitly, that an Arab 
summit conference might be called 
upon to endorse a new leadership 
for the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization or, failing that, to give rec- 
ognition to leadership outride the 
PLO that would cooperate with 
King Hussein in peace efforts. 

When asked for his view of the 
PLO leader, Yasser Arafat, King 
Hussein insisted that he would not 
comment on “internal Palestinian 
matters.” But he did not mask his 
conviction that Mr. Arafat’s re- 
peated failures to live up to agree- 
ments he had reached with the Jor- 
danian leader to enter U.S.- 
sponsored talks about peace with 
Israel had undermined the RIO’S 
rTafm to legitimacy. 

Gting the need for “a leadership 
that is able to live up to the hopes 
and aspirations of the people of 
Palestine,” King Hussein added 
later, “Maybe the Palestinians 
themselves will find it oeces&uy to 
reorganize themselves in such a 
way as to enabJetfcis to emerge.” 

Jordan, he said, was examining 
plans to step up its economic in- 
volvement in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and “to lode at the 
needs of the occupied territories.” 

Syria and Jordan, be said, have 
almost identical views on the need 
for a United Nations- sponsored 


Paris Tells Iraq 
Iran Overtures 
Won’t Hurt lies 

Washington Pott Service 

PARIS — French leaders as- 
sured Iraq on Tuesday of con- 
tinuing economic and military 
support despite recent diplo- 
matic overtures toward Iran by 
the conservative government of 
Prime Minister Jacques Chirac. 

The reiteration of support for 
Iraq came at the end of a two- 
day visit by Foreign Minister 
Tariq Aziz. The assurances 
seemed designed to qoell specu- 
lation that France was prepared 
to sacrifice its relationship with 
Iraq in the hope of gaining the 
release of French hostages 
seized in Lebanon by pro-Irani- 
an Shiite groups. 

During his talks with Mr. 
Chirac and President Francois 
Mitterrand, the Iraqi official is 
understood to have raised the 
possibility of new arms deliver- 
ies to nuike up for losses in the 
Gulf war with Iran. 

France has already gone 
some distance to meet the de- 
mands of the Shiite kidnappers, 
including a crackdown on the 
activities of political exiles op- 
posed to the regime of Ayatol- 
lah RuboDah Khomeini. But 
Mr. Chirac made clear in a tele- 
vision interview on Monday 
that France was not prepared to 
change its entire Middle East 
policy for the sake of improving 
relations with Teheran. 


2 and FR-3. 

Seoul Pledges to End Rights Abuses 

SEOUL (Reuters) — Prime Minister Lho Shin Yang said Wedae* 
chaL his country would try to stop human rights abuses u part of* 
to establish full democracy. ^ 

Amnesty International, the London-based human rights 
a report Tuesday that South Korea imprisoned hundreds 
critics every year and tortured some of them. 

Mr. Lho told parliament that government policy already buJ 
human rights violations and “acts of atrocity” in criminal inva t^S 
but said the government could not be sure of preventing such pranicS' 
the local leveL The Amnesty report said some prisoner wereS* 
electric shocks, beaten or deprived of food or deep. Others had tQ 
immersed in water, were suffocated with wet towds or huagfoS ' 
rod and spun around. ^ 

Iran Evacuates Wounded Palestinian^-- 

BEIRUT (AP) — Iranians evacuated 10 wounded Palestinians •' 

emb attled wtmp Wednesday and the head of the Shiite Moslem • 
Amal urged Syria to send in troops to enforce a ceasefire at the Ban 
refugee camps. J" . 

The Iranian deputy foreign minister, Mohammed AH Behind, . 
vised the two-hour mercy mission by six Iranian doctors, vAo tookS 
ambulances across Shiite militia lines into the besieged camp of : 
Brajneh to bring out the victims. -r 

Beirut newspapers published a call by the Amal commander, N*fc 
Bern, for Syrian intervention in the camps. Mr. Beni made the staid* 
in Damascus, where he has been negotiating with Syrian leaden tin . . . 
mwn; of ending the Shiite- Pales ti man fighting. 

,nf 

4 Convicted in U.K. in IRA Bomb Pli 

LONDON (Reuters) — A Brit- 
ish court convicted a Northern Ire- 
land ™n T Patrick Magee. 35, and 
three other persons on Wednesday 
of plotting to launch a bombing 
campiMgn last s umm er in London 
and in a dozen English coastal re- 
sorts. 

The verdict came a day after Mr. 

Magee was found guffty of murder- 
ing five persons and attempting to 
kill Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher and her cabinet with a 
bomb that exploded during a Con- 
servative Party conference ia 
Brighton in October 1984. 

The three other defendants con- 
victed Wednesday were Gerard 
McDonnell, 34, Martina Ander- 
son, 23, and EDa O’Dwyer, 26. The 
jury was still considering its verdict 
on a fifth defendant, Peter Sherry, 

30. 
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peace conference to work out a 
Middle East settlement and they 
see eye-to-cye an the leadership 
problems the Palestinians face. 

Syria has bitterly opposed Mr. 
Arafat's claim to lead the PLO and 
is supporting rival guerrilla move- 
ments. King Hussein has not gone 
that far publicly but bis comments 
suggested he was edging that way. 
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GREEN: Threat of Warmer Earth Is Called Imminent 


Western economic summit meeting 
and also at President Ronald Rea- 
gan's next meeting with (he Soviet 
leader, MDdiail S. Gorbachev. 

The scientists testified Tuesday 
that it was considered likely that 
some of today’s most productive 
agricultural areas would become 
too arid for fanning. 

They also testified that a “hole,” 
in which the ozone has been re- 
duced by about 40 percent, has 
formed in the ozone layer over Ant- 
arctica. 

While many aerosol uses of 
chlorofluorocarbons have been 
banned in the United States, then- 
use in other applications is increas- 
ing, and they continue to be used in 
aerosols in other countries. 

■ Washington Outlook: Hot 

NASA scientists said at the hear- 
ing Tuesday that by the middle of 
(he next century, Washington area 
residents can expect three months 
of daBy temperatures above 90 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, 12 days of tem-’ 
pastures above 100 degrees and 19 
nights when the temperature does 
not fall below 80 degrees. The 
Washington Post reported. 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration calculated 
that by 2050 the city would average 
1 1.6 days over 100 degrees Fahren- 



New Strike Is Threatened in Haiti 

PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti (AP) — Organizers of a general stritoJ : 
paralyzed Port-au-Prince on Tuesday said they would call sadh ; 
walkout for Friday if danands for a provisional civilian govemmeatw : * 
not met. - 

SyivioClaude, whose Christian Democrat Party wasoueaf 28 poitio f ’ - 
civic and labor groups that called the strike, said the walkout wasMa 
to one day because of Haiti’s “precarious economic situation” butadti ’/■■■ 
that it would resume Friday if demands were not met r’ 

The organizers want the ruling miiitary«vfliau councfl to be rcpha ^ 
by a civiLan govonmeot, and they demand the ouster of two govenuso 
officials. One of them. Colonel WflKams Regala, had ties to toe regnabe - 
Jean-Quidc DuvaEer, the deposed president. The other, Finance Man :Ti 
ter Leslie Delatour, faces opposition because of his economic po&ict '' 

For the Record 

Thousands of travelers were stranded at Athens Airport on Wednestyf.''" 
as Olympic Airways pDots and flight engineers defied a dvQ moWBatir'-' ’ 
mder and went ou strike. The walkout has not affected flights cut i 
Athens by foreign airlines. (Ai 

The Ex ecuti ve Ctwhrion of the European Community urged ‘ *" 
end Wednesday to a Spanish fishermen’s blockade of the French boria ' 
port of Hcndaye. (AS \ 

Parisians walked to work or sat in traffic jams Wednesday during * ' 

hour strike by transport unions that paralyzed the subway an ha 
system, the strongest action by unions since 1 977. . -(#3 ^ 


TREES: Vietnam Repairs Its LatA 


Dodo Gonoo/Tha taaodoMd Prw 

President Daniel Ortega Saavedra of Nicaragua, left, with 

Hans-Jfirgen Wischnewski, West Ger man special envoy. 

NICARAGUA: 8 Germans Freed 

(Continued from Page 1) 
government at a ev angelical church 
in the hamlet. 

The release cams 30 minutes af- 
ter the expiration of a deadline set 
by Mr. Ort^a, who had threatened 
xmhtaiy action if the Germans were 
not freed. 

The guerrillas have contended 
that the Germans were armed, an 
assertion that has been denied by 
some of the Germans’ co-workers. 

The Nicaraguan Defense Minis- 
try said that two guerrillas were 
captured by Sandimst troops be- 
fore the Germans were released. 

The men gave the Nicaraguan mili- 
tary information that helped the 
Sandimst army apply “constant 
pressure” on the rebels bolding the 
Germans, die minlstzy said. 

However, Mr. Arana said that 
there was no interference from the 
Sandimst military. “Our patrols 
did not encounter any problems of 
any nature in entering or leaving," 
be said. “The entire operation was 
a success and in an environment of 
t r an qu ill it y." 

He said the release came about 
as a result of secret negotiations fa 


* « — between 

rebel leaders and West German of- 
ficials. 

Nicara gu a initially ser a 
of 6 P.M. Monday, bat Mr. Ortega 
extended that for 24 hoars at the 
urging of Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
of West Germany. 

■ Pressure on Rebels 
In recent days, pressure had been 
building on the rebels to free die 
West German prisoners, The New 
York Times reported from Mana- 
gua. Diplomats said the fact that 
West German citizens were being 
held by UJ5.-backed guwriiiac was 
proving an embarrassment to the 
Bonn government 
Nonetheless, die release came as 
a surprise because negotiators had 
strongly disagreed over arcane but 
potentially important details for 
the transfer. 


(Confirmed from Page 1) 
trill find itself devoid of natural 
forest cover by the turn of the cen- 
tury." 

Less than 23 percent of Vietnam 
remains forested in a land where 
ihe major source of fuel is fire- 
wood. Due to the relentless collec- 
tion of firewood and the nn-awnii 
slash-and-burn methods of agricul- 
ture, the forest cover is vanishing ax 
a rate of 500,000 acres per year. 

Forty peroem of the country is 
now considered wasteland, streteb- 
rng over some 32 million acres, of 
which 12 million are grassland, 10 
ntiHion are bushes and 10 million 
are bare hflls, Mr. Quy said 

Hampering the reforestation ef- 
forts are unexploded land mines 
and the thousands of tons of war 
debris that is still strewn across the 
barren landscape. 

After a visit to Vietnam in 1973, 
E.W. Pfeiffer, professor of environ- 
mental studies at the University of 
Montana, said; “The most immedi- 
ate problems facing the Vietnamese 
from the standpoint of rehabilitat- 
ing the land are those which we 
guessed at whffe the war was still 

on.” 


“Among these.” he added, 
the need for metal-detection etpp- 1 
mem to ret rid of die vast mbob} 

.f T i « . a -a -kH 


lies in valuable forests and 
and what to do with the oatos^: 
particularly in the areas where 
dozers are not available.” . , ^ 
Today the situation has 
proved, but the equipment is w* 
needed Demands for food ig 

firewood have skyrocketed witk JF J/ 

population, which has doubfe® 
over the past 40 years to 60 ndfiD"- t ' r 
Bat progress is in evidence- . , ■>’ - 
From the dilapidated HI® 
Luong Bridge that divided VMM® 
at the Ben Hai River up until i®® - 
fi cation in 1975, thousands of n® 
trees can now be seen covering B* 
scarred partially denuded hills. 

Walking along a well-worn F®® 
where “McNamara’s fence" o®* 
stood a visitor looked in van 
remains of the barricade. 

Since the villagers and ; 
began tearing it down in 1977. W 
have planted nearly 200,000 tie* 
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Efcabtth recently 

eeks in Vietnam to study the • 
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of war on the environment. 


TROOPS; Soviet Bloc Urges Deep Troop, Arms Cats 

(Continued from Page 1) b ,h. u „ t... _? 

and a lowering of tHeeob«enirii*J 

of troops stationed along “fi* 1 * 
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said, the iu . Y 

:mss£ has A s^^NATD 

suggestion of equal redactions of in Europe, 
troops appeared to be a retreat. has zSSmSTiS? W “? w p «t 
The Soviet bloc never responded dais say the 

tea NATO propo^atTforee mESSEST™' 

reduction talks m Vienna last De- — * Mae- 
cember far small reductions i 

XStear “ “range of less than 600 mites ““structiw” move iowai““ 

^ 5 S^ mtodS ”“ hn8 - 

The NATO proposal, in line with SSJ Uffig.? ' — *”^2 
the scope of the Vienna talks, cov- At « iKSSt-s. . Florcnt 


■ NATOWefcotaesApH. 

NATO officials wdcoffledtJJ 
Warsaw Pact appeal for 4 

^Slayton*® 


crem levels with rig- ^jUTbe ***+*££$ 
^infcewith 

K stationed in ^ **Pnning erf the 


ere omy troops stationed m seven nroeftw "!r m the 

countries of Central Europe and bea^aJfiS^ Sf* ! ? ho ^ ld ^ 
calls for a larger Laid.] faction 


Florcnt Swiram, a spoke®”® 
ror Lord Carrington, the 

s^retery-general said.ther^ 

als would be takes ' 

account" 
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p (ll .^ MU'S* May Drop hnimmity 
' ' \Givm Israelis in Spy Case 

Justice Officials Are Said to Believe 
Hurt 4 Might Have Misled Them 


t,Kl «isk 


I' a | 


By Joe Pichixallo 

Washington Post Servlet 

• WASHINGTON — Justice De- 
ortment officials, cottccmed that 
wadi officials implicated in the 
• ‘ onalhan Jay Pollard spy 
. oigbt have misled them, are con- 
tdenng revo king the immunity 
fom prosecution granted last De- 
.. ember, according to sources famil- 
it with the investigation. 

U.S. officials gave immunity to 
lafael Ertan, the Israeli 

. . rho prosecutors have said directed 

Aj^ie Pollard spy network, and to 
Vee Israelis in return for assur- 
" <nces they would cooperate folly 
1 - nth the US. inquiry. 

■ Mr. Gtan is one n four listed as 

o-conspirators but not indicted. 

‘ >. If Justice Department officials 

ow conclude that Mr. Fitan, a 
v ountenerrorism adviser to two Is- 

- .idi prime ministers, withheld cru- 
cial details about the his us- 

,mnity could be nullified and he 
''-ould be charged with espionage, 
aurces said. 

Any espionage charges, however, 
'ould more likely serve as a fo rmal 
roiest of what uA law enfaroe- 
Qfieni officials regard as the fail ore 
r . f the government of Prime Minis- 
■. "zr Shimon Peres to fully cooperate 
.. Vitlx U.S. authorities in the case. 
Under the U.S. extradition trea- 
• v / with Israel the United States 
, 7ould not be able to extradite Is- 
raelis charged with espionage, ex- 
" erts said. Israeli law also would 
. . lock such an attempt, they added. 

- Mr. Eitan and the others are now 
7 ji Israel. 

' r.rtminal charges against Mr. Ei- 
in or others would, however, in 
I i) ffect bar them from coming to the 
» * nlfiilJnited States, officials noted. 

.. .. _ The Justice Department is.exam- 
; T 'jdng whether charges should be 
led against Aviean Sella, an Israeli 
Force officer identified by 
as Mr. Pollard’s con- 
, officials said. He was a colonel 
i but is nowabrigadier generaL 
;None of the Israelis told mvesd- 
io, it on about General Sella or of an 
frangemexd to deposit S300.000 in 
Swiss bank for Mr. Pollard over a 
D-year period — that were 
aimed after Mr. Pollard began co- 
iterating, sources said. 

•US. officials said a key question 
i whether the Peres government 
new the details. If the government 
; aware of the information. U.S. 
ivestigators warn to know why it 
as withheld from the United 
tales and why no disciplinary ic- 
on was taken against Mr. Eitan 
id General Sella. 

■■■ : >L- Justice officials’ examination of 
' ossible immunity violations 
v . ii >mes amid a debate in the United 
,* t flirt; ill I tu'luues over the handling of the Pol- ■■ 
jd case by the Petes government. 
On Monday the State Depart- 
_ tent praised Israeli cooperation 
"3d assurances that “no espionage 
.tivities are bang carried out" 

' ■ gainst the United States. 

Other U.S. officials, however, 
tid the question of whether (here 
as additional Israeli spying is sec- 
ndary to two more pressing ques- 
ons about the Pollard case: 
'hether the operation was indeed a 
: renegade" unit that lacked official 
• uthorization, and whether the 

eres government has lived up to 
s promise to conduct a thorough 
nernal investigation. 

e » ^ ' One offidal pointed to a state- 

tent last week by the director of 
:ie Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
on, William H. Webster, that Isra- 
w . . - .1 had given onty “selective cooj>er- 

4 " " • lion" in the Pollard case. “1 think 

e is jnst telling it like it is," the 
ffidal said. 

**•" ‘'There were statements from the 

eres government last November 
Deamber in which they said 
ley would conduct an internal in- 
estigation and let the ’chips fall 
//.* .'ere they may.’ " he added. “I have 
:en no indication they haw done 
ml" __ 

Senator David F. Durenberger, 
Republican of Minnesota and 
■ hairman of the Senate Intelligence 
'ommittee, said Tuesday that 
: hire information was needed be- 

- we the United States could accept 
jradi statements about the case. 

Besides Mr. Eitan, sources said. 

~ (her Israelis interviewed and 
ranted immunity by U.S. investi- 
aiors were Joseph Yagur, who 
erved as science attach* in New 
ork, and is alleged to have been a 
andler of Mr. Pollard, and Irit 
? jb, who worked at the Israeli Em- 
bassy here. 

U.S. officials said that immunity 


was extended to the ' Israelis be- 
cause they would not otherwise 
provide potentially incriminating 
informatKA. 

■ White House Position 

The White House took the ride 
of the State Department in a dis- 
pute with the Justice Depar tmen t 
over whether there is evidence of 
wide Israeli spying in the United 
States, The New Yod Times has 


“jy» reported, 
official Jhe Sl 


ie State Department, asserting 
that it spoke for the whole govern- 
ment, said Monday that there was 
“no evidence of any espionage ring 

involving Israeli officials" other 
than those implicated in the Peri- 
lard case. 

Later Monday, the Justice De- 

S ailment denied that Attorney 
leneral Edwin Meese 3d had 
agreed to the wording of the state- 
menu But on Tuesday, Larry 
Speakes, the White House spokes- 
man, suggested that Mr. Meese 
originally agreed to the warding of 
the statement but withdrew Ins 
. support late in the day. 

The State Department, while not 
denying further arrests might re- 
sult, has taken die position that in 
the absence of firm evidence con- 
tradicting Israeli assertions, it 
made no sense to engage in a public 
dispute with a dose ally. 
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Mother’s Last Goodbye 

Deborah Walters saying farewell to her brain-dead son, Frank 
Edward Qemenshaw4th. before he was flown from Michigan to 
California to donate Ms heart to Baby Jesse, an infant who was 
initially rejected as a transplant cawrKHare Jesse is in critical but 
stable condition after the operation. Both were bom on May 25. 


High Court Reaffirms Right to Abortion 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Su- 
preme Court, issuing a strong reaf- 
firmation Wednesday of its 1973 
decision legalizing abortion, struck 
down Pennsylvania state regula- 
tions that would have made abor- 
tions more difficult to obtain. 

By a 5-4 vote, the court said the 
regulations interfered impermissi- 
bly with a woman’s right of privacy 
to choose to have an abortion. 

The Reagan administration had 
urged the court to use the case to 
overturn the 1973 decision. 

In 1984, the 3d U.S. Circuit 
Court erf Appeals struck down 
some provisions of the Pennsylva- 
nia law, and the state appealed (he 
dccirion to the Supreme Court. 
Those provisions would have re- 
quired that doctors: 

• Obtain the ‘informed ctm- 
sent" of women seeking abortions 
after telling them about “detrimen- 
tal physical and psychological ef- 
fects which are not accurately fore- 
seeable” and about medical 
benefits available for prenatal care 
and chil dbirth The consent emilti 

be given only after a 24-boor wait- 
ing period. 

• File reports for the public re- 
cord about each abortion. 

• Use procedures, when per- 
forming rare third-trimester abor- 
tions, that are least risky to a fetus 
capable of surviving outside the 
womb. 

• Never perform a third-trimes- 
ter abortion unless a second doctor 
is present. The law did not specifi- 
cally provide 
emergencies. 


an exception for 


The Supreme Court agreed 
Wednesday with the circuit court 
that these provirions were uncon- 
stitutional. 

“States are not free, under the 
guise of protecting maternal health 
or potential life, to intimidate 
women into con tinning pregnan- 
cies," Justice Harry A. Blackmun 
wrote for the court. 

Justice Blackmon, the author of 
the 1973 decision legalizing abor- 
tion, said the Pennsylvania regula- 
tions “wholly subordinate constitu- 
tional privacy interests and 
concerns with maternal health in 
an effort to deter a woman from 
making a decision that, with her 
physician, is hers to make." 

He noted that the abortion issue 
“raises moral and spiritual ques- 
tions over which honorable persons 
can disagree sincerely” but he add- 
ed that “those disagreements did 
not then and do not now relieve us 
of our duty to apply the Constitu- 
tion faithfully." 

The justice said that “few deci- 
sions are more personal and inti- 
mate, more property private or 
more baric to individual dignity 
and autonomy" ih»n the derision 
on whether to end a pregnancy. 

Joining Justice Blackmun were 
Justices W illiam J. Brennan, Thur- 
good Marshall, Lewis F. Powell 
and John Paul Stevens. 

Chief Justice Warren EL Burger 
dissented, along with Justices By- 
ron R. White, William H. Rehn- 
quist and Sandra Day O’Connor. 

Justice White; in an opinion 
joined by Justice Rehn qnist, said 
Wednesday’s derision “appears 
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Congress Assails NASA and Pledges Stiff er Scrutiny 


By Michael Isikoff 
and Kachy Sawyer 

tVaMngian Past Service 

Washington — M embers of 

Congress have angrily attac ked 
NASA for what one termed the 
“conceit" that led to the space shut- 
tle disaster, and some of them 
called for punishment of the agen- 
cy officials who were found respon- 


sible for the disaster by a presiden- 
tial commission. 

The White House meanwhile 
promised to speedily cany out the 
recommendations made in the 
commission's report, which was re- 
leased Monday. The report blamed 
the accident on a faulty joint in a 
booster rocket and cited manage-' 
roent and communications prob- 
lems within the space agency. ■ 


As House and Senate commit- 
tees began their own hearings on 
the Challenger rfiqretw and the ail- 
ing U.S. space program, members 
pledged Tuesday to place NASA 
under tough new scrutiny as it tries 
to implement the reforms called for 
by the commission. 

Members of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee pressed the com- 
mission's chairman, William P. 


NASA Created Tantasy’ 
On Safely, Physicist Says 


By Sandra Blakeslee 

Afar York Tunes Service 

PASADENA, California — - 
Managers of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
“exaggerated the reliability of the 
space shuttle to the point of fanta- 
sy," said Richard P. Feynman, a 
member of the presidential com- 
mission that investigated the Chal- 
lenger disaster. 

Presenting bis personal findings 
at a news conference Tuesday at 
the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy. where he teaches theoretical 
physics, Mr. Feynman offered a 
detailed picture at NASA officials 
who “fooled themselves" into be- 
lieving that the shuttle was safe and 
that the probability of a catastro- 
phe was low. 

Mr. Feynman, who won the No- 
bel Prize in Physics in 1965, pre- 
sented his findings a day after the 
full commission released its report 
in Washington. He said his 13-page 
report was not a dissent, but a de- 
scription of his findings in his own 
language. 

The report is to appear later as 
an appendix to the main document, 
he said. 

Mr. Feynman’s findings took a 
somewhat harsher view of NASA 
procedures »h*n did the full com- 
mission's report. It severely criti- 
cized NASA technology with one 
exception: die computing system 
that controls the shuttle’s ascent to 
orbit and return to earth. 

He was particularly critical of 
the space agency’s method for cal- 


culating die probability of catastro- 
phes. 

In the commission’s public hear- 
ings. Judson A Lovmgood. the 
deputy manager for shuttle pro- 
jects at the Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Alabama, who has since 
been reassigned, testified that the 
probability of catastrophic failure 
of the solid- fuel booster rockets 
was one in 100,000. • 

Mr. Feynman said that in re- 
viewing the NASA calculations. “I 
saw considerable flaws in their log- 
ic. 

“I found they were making up 
numbers not based on experience," 
he said. ‘’NASA’s engineering 
judgment was not the judgment of 
its engineers.” 

Most engineers at NASA and 
elsewhere estimate the probability 
of a catastrophe at one in 100, he 
said. 

He described NASA’s assertion 
that the number of shuttle missions 
could eventually reach 60 a year as 
a mere public relations ploy. 

“But NASA management didn’t 
want to hear the truth," he said. 
“They ignored wanting after warn- 
ing that something could go 
wrong." 

Safety assessments were based 
on circular reasoning, Mr. Feyn- 
man added. The fact that the shut- 
tle flew many tunes without failure 
was accepted as an argument that it 
would fly safely again. “Because of 
this reasoning," he said, “obvious 
weaknesses were ac ce pte d again 
and again." 



Richard P. Feynman as- 
sailed NASA’s method for 
calculating the probability 
of shuttle catastrophes. 

Mr. Feynman also assailed the 
space agency’s method of calculat- 
ing the safety of the booster rock- 
et’s rubber seals, whose failure was 
found to have caused the disaster. 
The seals were not designed to 
erode, but when erosion was dis- 
covered, it was dismissed by 
NASA, he said. 

Similarly, Mr. Feynman’s analy- 
sis of the main engines found flaws 
in their desig n. In*fc«d of testing 
separate components, as is the nor- 
mal practice, NASA assembled the 
entire engine first, making it diffi- 
cult to test or to fix, he said. 

But he judged the computer sys- 
tems that guide the shuttle into 
orbit and back to Earth as “of the 
highest quality," although the 
hardware used is 15 years rid and 
obsolete: 


Rogers, for the names of NASA 
officials responsible for the break- 
downs in management and com- 
munications that were hi g hli ght 
in the commission’s report 

Congressmen and senators also 
questioned Mr. Rogers about the 
prospect of charging agency offi- 
cials with criminal negligence. AD 
seven members of the Challenger 
shuttle crew died in the Jan. 28 
accident 

Senator Ernest F. Hollings. 
Democrat of South Carolina, 
charged that Lawrence B. Malloy, 
the former head of the^otid rocket 
booster program at the Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Alabama, 
was guilty of “willful gross negli- 
gence." 

“There is this whole .culture that 
grew up in NASA," said Represen- 
tative James HL Scheuer, Democrat 
of New York, “this cult of arro- 
gance, of hubris, of conceit, that 
they knew it all." 

“How do you change this?" he 
asked during a House Science and 
Technology Committee meeting. 

Senator Donald W. RiegJe Jr„ 
Democrat of Michigan, said, “I 
think we need something a little 
stronger in terms of assurance s that 
these individuals will not be al- 
lowed to participate in any material 
way in NASA decisions in the fu- 
ture." . . 

Mr. Rogers, who has served as 
U.S. secretary of state and as attor- 
ney generaL declined to put the 
blame on individuals, contending 
that the entire system had faded. 

“I'm not sure picking out any 
scapegoat and prosecuting would 
serve die national interest,” he said. 

Mr. Rogers agreed that those 
found to be at fault in the Chal- 
lenger accident should be held to 
account, but said the matter should 
be left to the NASA administrator. 

He said that while criminal 
charges amid be brought, “I don’t 
believe it would be successful and I 
don't think it would be in tbe na- 
tional interest." 

Mr. MuDoy, who was singled out 
in the report for misleading the 
commission, disputed those 
charges Tuesday. “I can assure you 
I told tbe truth when I testified. 


without knowing what the exact 
testimony was," he said. 

At one point Tuesday, Mr. Hol- 
lings angered Mr. Rogers with re- 
peated questions about rumors that 
tbe White House pressured NASA 
to launch, the shuttle in tfmg for 
President Ronald Reagan to men- 
tion the missi on in bis state of the 
unio n address, which was sched- 
uled for the evening of Jan. 28. 

Mr. Rogers said that in hundreds) 
of interviews conducted underj 
oath, “the answers without excep-. 
tion were 'nothing like that hap- ; 
pened.’" 

Tbe harsh criticism of NASA, 
coming Erom two congressional 
committees that have been among 
the agency’s biggest supporters, 
marked what some called the be- 
ginning of a new relationship be- 
tween the space agency and the 
Congress. 

Sane members noted that the 
ambitious launch schedule, cited 
by the commission as a major con- 
tributing cause of the accident, had 
beat accepted and in some cases 
encouraged by the Congress as it 
strove to make ihe shuttle a self- 
supporting enterprise. 

While most members praised the 

the causes of the Challenger acci- 
dent, there was concern that some 
of its recommendations could pose 
obstacles to the agency’s plans to 
resume shuttle flights in July 1987. 

The panel recommended. For ex- 
ample, that NASA conduct vertical 
test firings of a new solid rocket 
booster and of an emergency es- 
cape system in the orblters crew 
cabin. 

■ U.S. Acts on Report 

Senior White House officials 
said Tuesday that tbe Reagan ad- 
ministration is moving quickly to 
order the space agency to carry out 
all recommendations of the presi- 
dential commission. The New^ York 
Times reported from Washington. 

It also is ordering tbe agency not 
to resist any onerous changes and 
tests even if they might further de- 
lay space shuttle flights, the offi- 
cials said. 


2 U.S. Agencies to Test Staff for Drugs 


Hew York Times Service 

WASHINGTON —The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the 
Drug Enforcement Administration 
have begun a widespread program 
to test thousands of new employees 
for chug abuse. 

The program, which took effect 
this month, eventually will 
require a randomly selected group 
of seasoned employees of both 
agencies to undergo urinalysis. 

The FBI has had no standard- 
ized drug-screening effort among 
its employees. Bureau officials said 
that the FBFs new responsibilities 
in handling drug cases had made 


the tests necessary. Several DEA 
agents have been charged with 
drug-related offenses in recent 
years. 

Because the FBI does not deal 
exclusively with drug cases, drug 
abuse is thought to be less of a 
problem there. But tbe influence of 
drugs has been an increasing con- 
cern. A former agent pleaded guilty 
last year to charges that be accept- 
ed 5850,000 in bribes and payoffs 
from a drug ring. 

Each year the FBI hires 300 to 
600 special agents and about 1,500 
support workers. 
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symptomatic of the court's own in- 
security over its handiwork” in the 
1973 ruling. In thqt decision, in a 
case called Roe vs. Wade, the court 
raid women have a constitutional 
right of privacy to choose abortion. 

Justice White accused the court’s 
majority of “indiscriminately” 
striking down state regulations 
“that in no way contravene the 
right” recognized in 1973. 

Justice Burger supported the le- 
galizing of abortions 13 years ago, 
and his dissenting opinion 
Wednesday marked the first time 
he has questioned publicly the wis- 
dom of the 1973 ruling. 

■ Women's Group Files Suit 

John Herbers of The New York 
Tones reported from Washington: 

The National Organization for 
Women said Tuesday that it had. 
filed a lawsuit seeking to put people 

who uy to drive abortion clini cs 
out of business under tbe same le- 
gal restraints that have curtailed 
tbe activities of the Kn Khix Klan. 

The lawsuit, filed Monday in 
Federal District Court in Wilming- 
ton, Ddaware, was prepared by the 

Southern Poverty Law Center of 
Montgomery, Alabama, which 
brought a similar type of suit 
against the Klan in 1982. 

The Wilmington suit seeks no 
monetary damages, but it asks for a 
nationwide injunction under the 
antitrust laws against anti-abortion 


leaders, contending that they have 
been traveling throughout the 
country organizing efforts to harass 
and intimidate people who operate 
legal abortion clinics and force 
thou out of business. 

One of the principal defendants 
named in the suit is Joseph M. 
Schddlcr, who beads the Pro-Life 
Action League, based in Chicago. 
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HILTON INTERNATIONAL EUROPE 


SUMMER BONUS 


From June* 15 to August Jl, 19H(\ select Hilton Inter- 
national hotels in Europe will oficr a 25'bi rare reduction on 
regular rooms. F~\ ecu live Moor accommodations, suites 
and special accommodation. The reduction Ls also 
applicable to Executive Business Service rates. 

in addition, it you arc travelling with a companion, 
double or twin accommodation will lx* given at the single 
room rate - less 2S 1 !.,,. And. at Hilton International hotcLs, 
there is no room charge I'oroneorniotechildrcn- regardless 
of age - when sharing the same room with their parent t'sl 
IMax. .*)• 


The 25'hi Summer bonus applies:- 

- any Monday through Thursday night provided stay 
includes one Friday, Saturday t >r Sunday night. 

- any Friday, Saturday or Sunday night. 

Advance booking Ls required. Maximum stay is eight 
nights. Tax and service charges are nor included. All n x'mi 
rates arc subject to availability. Summer Bonus riot 
applicable to any other discounted rates. 

THE HILTON INTERNATIONAL EUROPE SUMMER 
BONUS is available at Hilton International hotels in the 
folk iwing locatii ms-- 


AMSTERDAM • ATHENS • BASEL • DUSSELDORF- LONDON (ParkLane) 
MAINZ - MILAN • PARIS (and ORLY Airport) * ROME 
ROTTERDAM - STRASBOURG • VIENNA ■ ZURICH 

Rtr resen til it ms call your Travel Agpnt, arr}’ Hilton International hotel or Hilton 
Resertxtfitn? Sertico hi Ctjfxtibagptt. Frankfurt, London, Madrid. Milan. Oslo. Paris or 
Stockholm. 
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For Reform in Mexico 


Time is r unni ng out for debt-ridden Mex- 
ico. once again in financial crisis. Export 
revalues, cut one-third by the oil glut, fall 

well short of coveting the country's mini- 
mum needs. Foreign exchange reserves are 
dwindling and panic has hit the peso. A 
short-term rescue package is being negoti- 
ated with the Reagan administration, in- 
volving funds from several sources. With- 
out it, the prospects are default or 
hyperinflation or political crisis or some 
combination of the three. 

Left to its own resources, Mexico has 
only unpalatable choices. Default could 
mean a loss of further foreign credits. More 
austerity risks a political explosion in an 
already hard-pressed population. New im- 
port restrictions could anger trading part- 
ners and impede fresh growth, thus closing 
the only route to eventual debt repayment. 

As Mexico's woes also threaten other 
nations, notably the United States, negoti- 
ated relief seems likely. Negotiations imply 
a deal: money for something. What should 
the Reagan administration be asking? 

More belt-tightening seems inappropri- 
ate. Instead of further squeezing a dried up 
economy, Washington should encourage 
the phasing out of old-fashioned statist pol- 
icies that have squandered resources and 
inhibited Mexico's growth. This may be the 
moment to push Mexico toward an econo- 
my that can produce surpluses without arti- 


ficially high oil prices and exploitation of 
its poorest citizens' labor. 

The ruling party acquired power by revo- 
lution but dings to it by patronage and a 
heavy-handed domination of the economy. 
State companies that respond as much to 
political as to economic imperatives control 
oil production and refining, dominate steel- 
making and strongly influence activity in 
many other sectors. Political leaders prom- 
ise new plants and public works in ex- 
change for votes. Jobs are then assigned and 
wage rates set to pay off die party’s political 
debts. The system impoverishes an already 
weak economy. Tariffs and regulations pro- 
tect favored industrialists, but other inves- 
tors escape the rigged system by sending 
their money abroad. The capital thus lost 
may be as much as the entire foreign debt. 

The party boasts that this system pre- 
serves political stability. But it has also 
meant six decades of one-party rule, with all' 
the rot and immobility that implies. Mexico 
cannot afford its rigidities; they threaten 

both stability and development. 

Now is the time to reduce both the state's 
role in the economy and the privileges of 
the few favored by the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party. Mexico’s lea d e n s may find it 
hard to ditch the main props of their power. 
But let them stare at the alternatives and 
fed some friendly pressure from next door. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Against Pinochet’s Ship 


The Statue of Liberty, born of French 
admiration for liberty in a sister republic 
and consecrated by Emma Lazarus as the 
“Mother of Exiles,” is soon to be rededicat- 
ed as the symbol of America’s political life 
and principles. Intolerably, Chile’s dicta- 
torship has been invited to participate with 
an ugly symbol of its political style. Chile 
has agreed to send the sailing ship Esmer- 
alda to cruise among the tall ships assem- 
bling from all parts of the world in tribute 
to the Statue of Liberty's 100th anniversary. 

According to reports from Amnesty In- 
ternational and Americas Watch, the vessel 
served General Augusto Pinochet as a float- 
ing torture chamber soon after he seized 
power in 1973. On its decks and in its bolds. 


scores of naked women and men were 
shocked with electricity, beaten, sexually 
abased and subjected to mock execution — 
tortures that remain the norm for political 
prisoners in Chile today. 

If the guest of honor could speak, she 
would surely ay out in pain. Many Ameri- 
cans already have. Representatives Bill 
Great of New York and Michael Barnes of 
Maryland are wraniating a petition on Cap- 
itol Hill to have the managers of the July 4 
party withdraw the Esmeralda's invitation. 

Tall ships are beautiful to behold and a 
splendid tribute to Liberty's birthday. But a 
torture ship has no place among them. Gen- 
eral Pinochet’s ship is unwelcome. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Engagement With Doe? 


President Samuel K. Doe of Liberia has 
now released most, though perhaps not all. 
of the several hundred military men and 
politicians he locked up after an attempted 
coup last November. It follows, he appears 
to believe, that the United States should 
release the aid it had slowed or held up to 
focus his attention on matters of- democracy 
and human rights, and that it should other- 
wise act to fix Liberia's troubled economy 
and his own tarnished image. 

But wait Samuel Doe, then a master 
sergeant, came to power by coup in 1980. 
He killed his repressive and corrupt (and 
elected) predecessor and came increasingly 
to mimic his political style. Last October he 
finally held elections but won, it seems, 
only by fixing the count. Frustrated officers 
mounted another coup; it failed, and many 
were killed. President Doe, a high school 
dropout, detained a number of real and 
imagined rivals — including Ellen Johnson- 
Sirleaf, a Harvard-trained opposition figure 
who was charged with treason for, among 
other things, bong “in a festive mood, 
showing jqy and happiness" on the day of 
the abortive coup. Meanwhile, Mr. Doe had 


himself inaugurated under a constitution 
whose ample guarantees of civil liberties he 
was by then honoring mostly in the breach. 

The Reagan administration, like its pre- 
decessors, has tended to treat tins' West 
African country with an indulgence flowing 
from its history as a client state founded by 
freed American slaves. This has been espe- 
cially notable in a period when Washington 
was leaning hard, and often publicly cm 
right-wing rulers in the Philippines and 
Haiti. In Liberia, the State Department has 
tended to keep its appeals for democracy 
and due process in a low key. The operating 
theory has been that working with the 
known quantity of President Doe is the best 
way to help Liberia sort out its problems. 
This means encouraging him to reconcile 
alienated Liberians and to swallow the 
-medicine prescribed by the international 
bailout agencies. The administration's crit- 
ics see it practicing “constructive engage-- 
mem" with Liberia — a slighting reference 
to the besieged American policy toward 
South Africa. It is a criticism that the ad- 
ministration cannot afford to ignore. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


A Role for die Commonwealth 

The next meeting of the Commonwealth 
is in August. South Africa is girding itself 
for sanctions, now considered almost inev- 
itable. Sanctions would have a significant 
impact on international opinion. The Com- 
monwealth’s decision may be followed by 
other nations. South Africa left the associa- 
tion in 1961, but retains its historic links 
with it. Many feed the Commonwealth is the 
only body that can still try to bring Pretoria 
and the African National Congress closer. 
Who else can try to promote a dialogue 
without being accused of interfering? 

— Le Monde (Paris). 

Focus on Post-SALT Geneva 

There may well be an unspoken motive 
behind President Reagan’s decision to 
abandon adherence to the SALT-2 treaty. 
Should the Geneva arms control talks fail 
to yield any results before the end of Mr. 
Reagan’s term, it is likely that there will be 
another urgent cry to strengthen the exist- 
ing unratified arms limitation agreement, 
which nevertheless has been adhered to “by 
and large,” in the form of the SALT-1 and 
SALT-2 treaties. The president’s move has 
put a block on thin , so the need to achieve 
results in Geneva is growing. 

However, this cannot be done unless the 
Soviet side is willing to get down to serious 
work at the negotiating table, and to turn 
Mr. Gorbachev’s high-sounding declara- 
tions on disarmament into concrete word- 
ing for con tracts. The challenge is far great- 
er than with the SALT negotiations. For the 


first tune, it is not a matter of restraint but 
of strategic arms and their warheads. 

— Neue Zurcher Zeitung (Zurich). 

Assad Does It Differently 

President Hafez al- Assad of Syria ap- 
pears to be on the move. The most public 
expression of new diplomatic vigor in Da- 
mascus was Mr. Assad's recent trip to 
Greece. In making a call on Athens, the 
NATO capital with the greatest Arab sym- 
pathies and perhaps the strongest Middle 
East ties, Mr. Assad was making a shrewd 
chess move, following Washington's warn- 
ing that it would strike at Syria if Hnlrc 
between Damascus and anti-Western ter- 
rorists were proven. The contrast between 
the Syrian president’s quiet diplomacy and 
Libya's recent threats to strike at NATO 
targets in Europe could not be sharper. 

— The Japan Tunes (Tokyo). 

Space Still Has a Future 

If the case for continuing space travel 
needs arguing, the reasons go far beyond 
the romance of space or national prestige 
and security. It has taken less than 2Q years 
for the girdle of satellites, providing global 
communication, to be taken for granted. 
Without them there would be no interna- 
tional television programs beamed into the 
home or direct-dial telephone nans to 
friends and business contacts overseas. Fu- 
ture scientific developments have been 
glimpsed that will come only through push- 
ing the frontiers of space technology. 

— The Times (London). 
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OPINION 


The Cold War Goes On and On for Tokyo and Moscow 

By Gregory Clark 


T OKYO — One of the larger mysteries in 
international politics is the impasse in So- _ 
viet-Japanese relations. On the face of things, 
both sides would seem to have so much to gain 
from moving closer to each other. 

The Soviets little from having an angry 
pro-China and pro-America Japan on their 
vulnerable eastern fljnk- Also, they lose a cc e ss 
to Japanese technology. Meanwhile the Japa- 
nese lose the markets and resources of the 
Soviet Union. Worse, they throw away 
valuable Soviet card. Thor global diplomatic 
position would be much stronger if they could 
at times hint at an opening to Moscow. 

But the impasse continues. A recent writ to 


Moscow by Foreign Minister Shin taro Abe 
produced a cultural agreement but little else: 

Talk* on territorial problems and a treaty 
formally ending World War II are deadlocked. 
Trade, which slumped after Afghanistan-in- 
spired sanctions, remains stagnant. 

Some put the blame on cultural differences 
— s. dour, continental Russians vs. the more 
dynamic inhabitants of some small East Asian 
islands. And it is true that some very wide areas 
of mutual misunderstanding do exist 
The Japanese, with typical amnesia, forget 
almost entirely how they once intervened bru- 
tally in Siberia to crush the communist revolu- 
tion there, and they play down the small but 
intense war that they launched against Soviet 
forces in Mongolia in 1936. Bui they remember 
dearly bow the Soviets one-sidedly declared 
war on them in 1945 and subjected their sol- 


diers to rather brutal imprisonment in Siberia. 
Sorm-gind. or “hate the Soviets,” is an admit- 
ted vice among older Japanese conservatives. 

On the Soviet side we find a curious mixture 
of “yellow peril” contempt for Orienials and 
paranoia over alleged plots by Japanese milita- 
rists. A long history of pm-pricking pressure 
and insults by Soviet hawks does much to 
ex plain the intense dislike of Moscow in Ja- 
pan’s diplomatic es t ablishme nt. 

But the cultural factor can work in other 
ways. Japanese intellectuals have long had a 
love affair with the Russian soul and Russian 
literature. One Soviet writer involved with Ja- 
pan has pointed out bow it is only in Japan and 
the Soviet Union that people show a kamikaze 
willin gness to die for the nation. (He obviously 
has not heard about Iran.) 

But it is not hard to imagine them doing a flip- 

flop and telling themselves how only the soulful 
Russians have avoided Western decadence ... 
if for some reason they wanted to become 
enchanted with Moscow. 

Just now, enchantment is firmly ruled out by 
the so-called Northern Territories problem. It is 
a case study in how the Japanese can at times be 
their own worst enemies. 

They have convinced themselves that two 
large Elands at the southern end of the Kurile 
chain that were lost to the Soviet Union in 1945 


— Eiotufu and Kunashiri — should be re- 
turned forthwith. They say. correctly, that these 
j«iand« are traditional Japanese icmtoiy. The 
problem is that in 1951 Japan signed and rati- 
fied the San Francisco peace treaty, which 
states unequivocally that Japan renounces “all 
right and daim" to the Kurile Islands. 

Pressed on this point, the normally very rea- 
sonable Foreign Minis try will insist that in 1951 
Japan renounced only the northern Kuriles. 
But gov e rnment replies to parliamentary ques- 
tions at the time said that the term "Kurile 
Islands” as used in the treaty meant all of them, 
including Eiorufu and Kunashiri, 

The ministry soys unofficially that those 
statements were a “mistake,” and adds that 
even if Japan did renounce the islands in 1951, 
it did not say to whom. 

That, too, is correcu but it hardly justifies the 
Haim that the Soviets are behaving like interna- 
tional outlaws, especially since the islands were 
promised to them by the United States at Y alta. 

Pressed further, the Foreign Ministry says 
the inlands should not have been promised to 
the Soviets at Yalta, which is also probably 
true. But in that case it is the Americans rather 
than the Russians who are at fault In 1945, 
Roosevelt, ignoring Japan's strong historical 
rfaim to the islands, promised them to Stalin in 
a bid to get the Soviet Union to attack Japan. 

U.S. responsibility does not stop there. In a 
brilliant piece of realpolitik, John Foster Dulles 


in 1951 forced Japan to renounce the i 
because it was then in the U.S- interest loriS 
by Yalta. Then in 1956 he forced Jap^I 
demand their unequivocal return, because it 
was now in the U.S. interest to haw; the w, 
ucse and Russians at each other’s throat*^ 

In 1956 the Japanese war about tocon^ 

the (wo main islands in dispute, in order ki get i 

peace treaty with the Soviet ' Union. Dufa 
intervened, warning that any eoncesskn over 
the islands would entitle the United States to 
hold on to Okinawa forever. 

And. so the Dullesian deadlock c oming 
The selectively amnesic and very oon-lcgalisk 
Japanese are convinced or the rightness of Huh j 
cause. Their right-wingers press for a stronger * 
military posture against the Soviet Union. 

Tim Soviets insist, with growing irritation, 
that the wtolc issue is dtoscd r that it BtrotnoK 
than a figment of Japanese revanchist imagin*. 
tion. Worse, they have withdrawn their 1956 
offer to return two other islands a lso in dispute, 
Habomai and Shikotan. Andrei Gromyko is 
said to have urged that the Soviet Union simply 
ignore Japan, that it wait until the Japanese 
“come to their senses." Mikhail Gorbacfa 
seems to want to take Japan more seriously. Bat 
he. too, is unlikely to move on the territorial 
question, other than to hint at a compromise 
return of Habomai and Shikotan. 

Dulks would be delighted with his handi- 
work. In yet another comer of the globe, the 
Cold War survives lustily, and dangerously. 

International Herald Tribune. 
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Soviets in Afghanistan: Major Escalation or a Long Struggle 

e key question is whether Mr. 
rhacnev will step up air and 


W ASHINGTON —The Soviet 
Union must decide soon be- 
tween escalating militaiy operations 
in Afghanistan and accepting a 
long, expensive struggle. The insur- 
gents are growing stronger and the' 
puppet government controls only 
about one-third of the country. 

Mikhail Gorbachev’s description 
of Afghanistan as a “bleeding 
wound" reflects concern in senior 
government circles at the disap- 
pointing course of the war. Accord- 
ing to Western intelligence sources, 
when the conflict began in Decem- 
ber 1979 the Russians expected that 
by late 1983 they would have elimi- 
nated the opposition, solidified the 
Afghan Communists’ grip on power 
and withdrawn Soviet troops. 

Instead they are forced to choose 
between widening the war through 
heavy reinforcement of the 120,000 
troops now in the country and con- 
tinnmg the present situation, which, 
although not as serious as that faced 
by America in Vietnam, has affected 
militar y and civilian morale. 


Mr. Gorbachev has offered the 
Russian people the excuse that the 
resistance is the work of counterrev- 
olutionaries and imperialists, and he 
says that if they can be eliminated, 
peace will return to Afghanistan. 

But the insurgents are further 
from elimina tion than they were a 
year ago. according to intelligence 
analysts in Washington, London 
and Brussels. Since the first year of 
the fighting the flow of anti-aircraft 
and anti-tank weapons has grown. It 
by no means matches the insurgents’ 
needs, but it is heavy enough to 
worry the Soviets. 

Much of the heavy fighting this 
year has been near the Pakistan bor- 
der. with the Russians trying to in- 
tercept and destroy supplies. The 
Pakistanis, 1 was told recently in 
London, have stood up to Soviet 
diplomatic bluster and violations of 
its airspace and frontier better than 
expected. But, as my informant add- 
ed, what they would do if the Soviets 


By Drew Middleton 

threw half a million men into Af- 
ghanistan is anyone’s guess. 

At least another quarter of a mil- 
lion men would be needed, most 
experts agree, if the Russians were 
to dominate not only cities such as 
Kabul and Herat but also the hun- 
dreds of small towns and villages 
from which the guerrillas operate. 

The mam reinforcement at pre- 
sent consists of 30,000 troops, or 
about three divisions, stationed in 
the Central Asian republics north of 
Afghanistan. The immediate addi- 
tion of this force to the present gar- 
rison, however, would not apprecia- 
bly change the situation. 

The Russians are hurting, al- 
though their losses are estimated at 
far less than those of the United 
States in Vietnam. Western intelli- 
gence services think the Soviets have 
had more than 30,000 casualties 
since 1979. Of these, it is believed 
more than 10,000 were killed. 

There are no figures on those 


shipped out because of disease, but 
the number is thought to be high, 
since tiro troops suffer from what 
one authority called “rampant" dys- 
entery and hepatitis. 

The military situation is not stat- 
ic. In the last year Moscow has de- 
ployed new types of tanks, field 
guns and mines. Many airfields have 
unproved, so fixed-wing aircraft 
and helicopter gunships are now 
nearer to potential battlegrounds. 

More important in the eyes of 
Western, observers is the deploy- 
ment of about 4,000 special-forces 
troops; the commando-type forma- 
tions, according to intelligence re- 
ports, are more respected by the 
guerrillas than ordinary units. 

The army and air force have had 
battle experience. Until 1979 the 
vast majority of Russian soldiers 
and airmen had never seen action. 

Yet the situation in the “bleeding 
wound" remains unsatisfactory 
from a Soviet military standpoint. 


The 

Gorbachev will step up 
ground operations to the point at 
which the guerrillas are forced into 
the mountains or across the fron- 
tiers into Pakistan and Iran. 

This development would put far- 
ther strain on an already feeble Af- 

r economy. It would also mar 
picture that Mr. Gorbachev 
would like to prqject of himself as a 

peaceful, reasonable fellow with 
whom NATO Europe can cooper- 
ate. Finally, the conquest of this 
fiercely Moslem country would 
shake Moscow’s position in the 
Arab world and amongthe Soviet 
Union’s large Moslem population. 

Thechoicefor the Politburo is not 
easy. The war is already having an 
effect on Soviet opinion, and carnal- 
ties will continue. Can the Soviet 
superpower afford, politically and 
militarily, a long war in which vic- 
tory seems improbable without a 
new effort involving a major expen- 
diture in blood and treasure? 

Drew Middleton. 



The More the Public Knows the Better 
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W ASHINGTON — The press 
has been criticized more than 
usual in Washington lately by such 
philosophers as Cappy Weinberger at 
tire Pentagon and B31 Casey al the 
CIA. We are, they say, a nosy and 
cheeky bunch, which u true; we are 
always interfering with their good in- 
tentions, and we deserve to be con- 
demned. Most folks seem to agree 
and so do I, but for a different reason. 

I field the papers on the first 
bounce at 7 in the morning, and what 
do I read? Here is the olid and new 
head of NASA, James Fletcher, com- 
plaining that a small number of re- 
porters have acquired a deep and 
unwarranted suspicion of NASA. 
He’s very disappointed, he says, 
about the way they reported the 
Challenger disaster. 


ly trying 
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Big Stakes + Arcane Deals = Big Fees 

By Robert J. Samuelson 


W ASHINGTON — A few weeks 
ago, Newsweek ran a cover 
story about young investment bank- 
era It was a humdinger. Briefly, it 
told the tale of graduates of Ameri- 
ca’s best business schools migrating 
to Wall Street, where Lhey might start 
at $80,000 a year and make $1 million 
or more before they are 40. 

Hours are long, stress is high, and 
many recruits drop out or bum out. 
Some successful investment bankers 
agonize over whether they have 
enough time to spend with their fam- 
ilies or to eqoy their wealth. But the 
rewards in money are immense. 

Judging by the letters Newsweek 
received, most readers were appalled 
or baffled. A few saw investment 
bankas as capitalist heroes whose 
hard work and ingenuity merited 
their compensation. Many more be- 
lieved that greed has got out of hand, 
and some wondered: What could 
these people do to justify such pay? 

It is a good question, The standard 
explanation is that, crudely speaking, 
people's p ay reflects their productivi- 
ty. By that measure, investment 
bankers should be the most produc- 
tive people in the United States. Are 
they? Probably not 
ft is not that Wall Street is simply a 
vast casino. Investment bankers per- 
form many economically vital tasks. 
Raising investment funds for busi- 
ness by selling stacks and bonds to 
investors — their traditional job — is 
probably the most useful 
But that is not the key to their 
current good fortunes. Society spends 
much energy struggling over existing 
wealth, not creating wealth. Like law- 
yers, investment bankers are middle- 
men in these wealth ware, and being a 
middleman can be enormously lucra- 
tive. The novelist Kurt Vonnegut 
once explained why: “In every big 
transaction ... there is a magic mo- 
ment during which a man has surren- 
dered a treasure, and during which 
the man who is due to receive it has 
not yet done so. An alert lawyer (read 
also, investment banker) anil make 
that moment his own, possessing the 
treasure for a magic microsecond, 
taking a little of it, passing it on." 

High stakes breed high fees. Sup- 
pose the government proposes a regu- 
lation that may cost your company 
$25 million a year. Paying a lawyer or 
a lobbyist. SI million to an the costs 
makes sense. Or take mergers. On a 
big merger, an investment banker 


acting as an adviser could earn fees 
equal to 0.4 percent of the merger. On 
a $2 billion merger, that is 58 million. 

The investment banker puts, up 
nothing but time and talent But to 
the corporate client the fee is justified 
if the investment banker negotiates a 
favorable price, say, 1 percent above 
or below what it might have been. 

The rub is that what is sensible for 
the client may be economic nonsense. 
Suppose the merger reflects corpo- 
rate empire building. An executive 

People using other 
people’s money often me 
it differently than then- 
own. But the middlemen 
do not care. If the 
merger fails, the 
company may unmerge. 
That means another deal 
and another fee. 

wants a bigger company (and a big- 
gar salary) even if it is less efficient. 
To say that this is the free market 

— some mergers work, some do not 

— ignores a crndal reality: Modi 
wealth is controlled by people who do 
not own it A corporation, owned by 
shareholders, is run by its managers. 
Pension funds belong to retirees but 
are managed by investment advisers. 
People using other people’s money 
often use it differently than their 
own. But the middlemen do not care. 
The more deals the better. If the 
merger does oat work, then the com- 
pany may unmerge. That means an- 
other deal and another fee. 

Judging the value of investment 
bankers is difficult because good 
deal-making and bad deal-malting 
are mixed. Consider their new finan- 
cial ^products." Mortgage-backed se- 
curities are One innovation; these se~ 
entities are supported tty payments 

from home loans. By drawing more 

money into boosing, they lower mort- 
gage interest rates. But tbe purpose of 
many new products is to spur trading 


by institutional clients (pension 
funds, for example), which fattens 
commisrioiui and does tittle else. 

On average, pension funds sell 60 
percent of their stock portfolios an- 
nually, up from 20 percent in 1977, 
according to one pension consul- 
tants, SE3 Corporation. But when the 
dost settles, tiro typical pension fund 
does not outperform the overall stock 
and bond markets. 

The investment banking boom is 
disquieting, but the standard criti- 
cism misses tbe point It is not that 
greed is had or that the values of 
investment bankers are repulsive. 
Some investment bankers are smug, 
but there are millkms of other Ameri- 
cans just as greedy. The impulse to 
get ahead is part of tbe American 
Dream, part of tbe drive that makes 
capitalist societies prosper, even if it 
sometimes looks (and is) unsavory. 
The central point is more subtle: It is 
that in wealthy, complex societies, 
these drives can be corrupted. 

Capitalism mslfw individual striv- 
ing — the profit motive — a creative 
force that ultimately enriches aD. But 
in wealthy societies these energies 
can be squandered because people 
can get rich from existing wealth. 

Because much wealth is lodged in 
huge institutions, getting it (or keep- 
ing it) involves arcane government 
regulations, tax rules, securities laws 

and accounting practices, winch in 

nu n require “experts" (lawyers, lob- 
byists, investment bankas). Wealth 
is manipulated in obscure and often 
invisible ways. Inflation's rapid rise 
andfaO quicken speculation by capri- 
ciously changi n g values. Inevitably, 
these wealth ware attract some of the 
“best and brightest,” The contests 
have winners and losers, and the mi d- 
dkmen collect their fees. But society 
does not get richer. 

The investment banking boom re- 
flects this broader problem To brand 
investment banking a purely parasitic 
activity is wrong. But much of its 
repea t prosperity flows from shuf- 
fling old wealth, not creating wealth. 
Maybe the boon is about to crest. 
Stabilizing inflation might settle vol- 
atile financial rtwrir^ and reduce 
trading. Mergers mi g ht abate, espe- 
cially if tax reform limits the motives 
for corporate weddings. These are 
worthy wishes. An economy that 
makes stars out of investment bank- 
ers invites stagnation. 

Newsweek. 


By James Heston 


More surprising, here’s my old 
buddv Ben Bradlee at The Washing- 
ton Post, explaining very well in a 
couple of thousand well chosen 
words that newspaper folk love their 
country and are very careful not to 
give away its military secrets or pro- 
tect the official clowns who are mere- 
ig to protea themselves, 
pros should be condemned 
because, given the increasing power 
of the presidency on television, it is 
not being nosy or cheeky enough to 
report what goes on behind the lovely 
facades of the official buddings. 

When Bill Regers summed up the 
tragedy of Challenger's explosion, he 
said we were all to blame, including 
tbe press, and be. was right- Most 
reporters, including this one, don't 
even know where these space charac- 
ters in Washington hang out, or who 
they are, or where -they came from. 

The honest criticism of the press is 
not that it is interfering with official 
policy but that it doesn’t know what’s 
going on in the official palaces. 

Take a ride around Washington on 
these June evenings, from the State 
Department in Foggy Bottom to 
Capitol Hffl — along Constitution 
Avenue, past the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the Labor Department, the 
Justice Department, the National Ar- 
chives and the National Art Galler- 


ies. Nobody really knows what goes 
on behind these Intimidating pillars. 

Carry on then up the hill to the 
Capitol and the Supreme Court und 
the Library of Congress, and then 
slip down the hill to Independence 
Avenue, 'where thousand* of people 
work every day on the health and 
education of the population, and the 
“regulatory agencies" decide what to 
do about civil aviation, and tbe De- 
partment of Agriculture struggles 
with the farm crisis. 

Right now the struggle for power is 
building up -- for the control of the 
Senate in this year’s congressional 
elections, and of tbe White House in 
1 988. The press watches but is mysti- 
fied]; for, looking around, it's fairly 
obvious that the people who are tun- 
ning for president in 1988 are not as 
qualified as the people who aren’L 

Nor can the press understand what 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “Letters to the 
Editor* and must contain the writ- 
er's signature, name and full ad- 
dress. Latent should be brief aid 
are subject to editing. We cannot 
bo responsible for the return of 
unsolicited manuscripts 
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1911: Two Navies Meet 

ST. PETERSBURG — - 1 "have just 
returned from Crons tad t where I wit- 
tressed the arrival of the American 
warships. At about four o’clock [on 
June 11] die squadron, under the 
command of Aamual Badger, ap- 
P^rad horizon, escorted by 
Wo divisions of Russian torpedo 
boats. It advanced in column forma- 
jh* Louisiana carrying the flag 
of Admiral Badger, and included the 
Carolina, the New Hampshire and 
the Kansas. At five o'clock the squad- 
ron had taken up its moorings, sur- 
rounded by Russian warships and an 
unmense number of yachts covered 
with! hunting and having bands on 
upurd. The reception was warns, but 

Russian sailors regretted that Ameri- 

2? cusuwo did n(H permit cheering 
Hurrah! in accordance with the 
Russian custom. The Emperor Is ex- 
pected to visit the squadron. 






may happen in the control of nuclear 
weapons. AB the reporters do is try to 
report tiro disasters when they occur. 

It’s not an easy job. Reporters 
around here are not reaOy in terns ted 
in separating the good guys from the 
bad guys, or worrying about all these 
television preachers like Jesse Jack- 
son on the left and Pat Robertson on 
the right They are just trying to re- 
port the news and make dear, when 
they can, how tbe politicians are try- 
ingto fool the people. 

There is now an increasing conflict 
between tbe president and the press, 
and also between the mess ana the 
Democratic leaders of Congress. For 

Voters seem to resent the 
effort by the press to 
keep the record straight 

in the struggle for control of the Sen- 
ate and the White House, both par- 
- lies are fiddling with tiro truth, and 
the press is trying to keep the record. 

What is disturbing, at least in this 
comer, is that the voters seem to 
resent this effort by the press to keep 
the record straight. Every day or so, 
we have to listen to poor Larry 
Speakes, the White House spokes- 
man, proclaiming or explaining 
things that are obviously not true. 

One of the major problems of the 
Reagan administration in its conduct 
or misconduct of national and for- 
eign affairs is that it keeps proclaim- 
ing things it would Eke to be true but 
aren’L The reporters keep. pointing 
this out, which infuriates the presi- 
dent and his image-makers. But there 
is little doubt about who is winnii$ 
this public relations game. Tbe presi- 
dent dominates the tube. He may not 
make sense, but he makes news. 

The New York Times. 



1936: Japan Aids Canton 

CANTON — - Japan is supporting lb* 
Kwangsi army in its northward 
march, expected to end in civil waJ 
within a few days between the Can- 
ton (southern) and the Nanking (cen- 
tral) governments, it was charged [ 0 ° 
June 1 1]. The Japanese Military A 
chi has admitted selling arms ti> tw 
Kwangsi (Canton) army. and. J 
raid that that army hasdisnussea u* 
foreign military advisers weep* 
Japanese. Tire purpose of the mm* J 
raid to be to encourage aril wit 1110 
to weaken the country. ■ . ‘ ’ 

NAN KING — Ten OntOMsemeffl; 
bars or the Executive Council w 
telegraphed General Chen Chi-^fr 
Canton leader, a sking hi® M .v 1 
the appeal of QtiMgKri-sbeMj®j 
king chief, to hah tbe nortK^ 
march ofhis troops. They 1 
Tola© ig Migin wiri n g . the gtareti 
Cantonese troops onNart-^S- - 
•1 • ’ 
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OPINION 


^(j These Poli-Preachers Seem 
To Be Running but Aren’t 


By William S afire 


W' 


rASHINGTON — The Reverend 
Jesse Jackson and the Reverend 
Pat Robertson have this in common: 
Neither preacher is really running for 
the job of president of the United States. 

With straight faces, they will 
, that the Oval Office is their gpaL At 
;• some appropriate moment as the printa- 
\ ry season approaches, each will solemn- 
. ly declare his candidacy for a major 
- * parry's nomination and therebylay 
claim to whatever equal time in televi- 
' sion debate or place on the ballots such 
pronouncement produces. 
k ' (X course, it is all a fiction. Nettho* 
man is in fact a candidate for president; 

- both are candidates for Bloc Leader. For 
two years each will be living a white lie, 
pretending that the presidency is his 
goal, and Americans will be w illing n> 
_ ' tolerate the make-believe because the 
United States is a free country and no- 

body should have to pass a test for truth 

• in political declarations. 

Their serious purpose, which is no 
; secret, is to assemble, electrify, r egister 


O 


Stri 




Both these fellows are 
taking the shortcut — 
running for the roar of 
die greasepaint and dw 
smell of the crowd. 


> 


i tin 


and galvanize to action “their crowd.” 
In this way, we are told, the aspirations 
of both the poor left and the religious 
right will be guaranteed articulation. 

Each polt-preacher knows he w31 
bask in the limelight, buoyed by adorin g 
followers and federal funds. Even better 
for ego gratification, neither will be at- 
tacked by the real candidates he is “run- 
ning against” within each party. On the 
Democratic side. Senator Gary Hart 
and Governor Mario Cuomo will make 
a show of listening with great respect to 
Mr. Jackson’s harangues, while on the 
Republican ride, Vice President George 
Bush and Representative Jack Kemp 
will simOariy handle Mr. Robertson’s 
pitch with ldd gloves, lest his fundamen- 
talist following take offense when elec- 
tion day comes along in November. 

Some people End it helpful to get 
their protest votes out of their system 
before being faced by real choices. But 
before any of us fall for the ultra-fair- 
ness doctrine, or become entranced by 
the freshness of new faces, let us remem- 
ber that both of these preachers are 
taking the political shortcut. 

If either were serious, he would run 
for a wmnable city or state office first; 
( and with that experience and forum, he 
would have to be taken seriously as a 


person who could put his views to the 
test and perhaps put them into govern- 
ment. The poli-preachers, however, are 
unwilling to be bothered with such stul- 
tifying pretiminaries. 

How arc they doing? Mr. Jackson has 
been h a n d e d his Fust setback: Despite 
his urging, blade Democrats in New Jer- 
sey refused to vote as a black bloc and 
renominated veteran Representative Pe- 
ter Rodino. Sometimes racial loyalty can 
seem to ask too much. 

It would perhaps be unfair to call Mr. 
Jackson “the blade Harold Stassen," be- 
cause Mr. Stassen, that perennial candi- 
date, did establish himself first as a 

governor, in Minnesota. But the second 
squeezing of the Jackson candidacy wfll 
yield a less newsworthy vintage than the 
first. He has lost the dement of surprise; 
he cannot win »p»in by losing; be is just 
another perennial sure loser who hap- 
pens to be black. 

The white poli-preacher is doing bet- 
ter. Mr. Robertson out-organized the 
real candidates in Michigan, turned out 
die evangelicals who first went for for- 
mer president Jimmy Carter, and (hen 
for Ronald Reagan, and will now get the 
seed money to help him get the votes to 
tap into the U.S. Treasury. 

He wIO also benefit from the gee-he’s- 
not-a-not reaction. His graduation from 
Yale Law will be a source of wonder- 
ment, ins fail ore to pass the bar forgot- 
ten; the head of the Christian Broad- 
casting Network will be a sought-after 
guest on the talk show hustings. 

But let us not, in our toleration for 
diversify, forget that both these fellows 
are taking the shortcut to political pow- 
er. They are running for the exercise, for 
what wags call the roar of the grease- 
paint and the smell of the crowd, for a 
piece of the Iringmaking action and the 
derivative dout that follows — and not 
for the responsibility of public office. 
They have not reached the level of politi- 
cal credibility of the new mayor of Car- 
mel. California, Clint Eastwood. 

Moreover, lei us withhold one form of 
respect paid them in their ecclesiastical 
garb or evangelical makeup. Hence- 
forth. in this space at least, neither min- 
ister Wfl] be honorified as “the reverend” 
or “die televangelist” In agglomerating 
a bloc vote for public funds, each is pre- 
eminently a politician, and any manifes- 
tation of reverence for politicians is 
anathema to political freedom. 

I want to watch the debates between 
Bush, Kemp and Dole, or between the 
Hart, pipmp and Nunn candidate As 
a water-upper at the end, we should 
turn to 10 minutes of smoothly impas- 
sioned piety and slickly compassionate 
pie-in-tbe-sky by Mr. Robertson and 
Mr. Jackson. (Bel our preacher can 
whup your preacher.) 

The New York Tones. 



By AISLIN In ttie Montreal Gazette. CAW Syndicate. 



%ook 9 tce*re trilling to go cdongirith any peace 
process as long as the other side rejects iL 7 


Beware the Forgotten Child 
Inside the Marathon Male 

By Clancy Sigal 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A Vote for Victor Zorza . 

I was fascinated by Elisabeth Bu- 
mper's interview with Victor Zona, 
whose writings about his daughter Jane 
are very vivid in my memory, 'as are his 
many reports on Soviet and East Euro- 
pean affairs. (“A Prize-Winning Writer 
Gone Native,” May 30.). - 

I hope you will now publish some of 
his experiences in an Indian village. 
With the enormous success of the Bob 
Geldof operation for aid in the Third 
World, there is a need for some good 
first-hand hnman interest reporting. 

MARIANA VOIKHANSKAYA. 

Cambridge, Fngi«Tid . 

A Pessimistic Generation 

Your series “Bom in the '60s” f June 3, 
4 and 5) treats a little too glibly a very 
important matter. The reporters know 
their readers and know that they will 
find the young people described and 
quoted to be naive and ridiculous, just as 
the reporters obviously regard them. 

But this generation deserves better 
understanding than that. They are not 
an optimistic lot — materialistic, yes; 
self-centered, yes. Thor vision has been 
pared down to the minimum They have 
■shrunk themselves to the immediate and 

else is 



»fyle and image come before sub- 
stance because they are direct, easy, re- 


quiring little interpretation, while sub- 
stance is complicated and requires time 
to interpret, time they haven’t got. 

There is dee p despair behind their 
outlook and the trends they produce. 
When an affinity for imagery replaces 
one for words and substance, we have 
more than just a mark eting problem. 

Christopher Lasch, in his books “The 
Culture of Narcissism” and The Mini- 
mal Self,” make* a much more astute 
analysis of what is wrong and shows that 
it goes far beyond the generation that 
was bom in the ’60s. 

GRAHAM BETTS 
Loudon. 

Mocking the Afflicted 

1 read with disbelief and horror the 
small item “Just Out: Disabled Dolls” 
(People, June 5). It is nothing short of a 
tragedy to be a cripple, and no amount 
of propaganda or mythology to the con- 
trary wfll change that fact. The crippled 
are not “normal,” bat are tragically af- 
flicted, and to make representations of 
them in the form of dolls is a kind of 
sickness, dwelling on morbidity. 

What next? Perhaps the traffic acci- 
dent doU, complete (or not) with severed 
limbs, disemboweled viscera, smashed 
heads with oozing brains. Or perhaps 
the severely retarded doll . . . T hink of 
the money to be made. 

PAUL MARGEL. 

Ams ter dam. 


Israel Isn’t for Ann exing 

William Pfaffs column “Does Israel 
Want to Be an Annex?” (May 27) brings 
back memories of George Ball and oth- 
ers who insi-wd on “saving Israel from 
itself.” One can criticize Israel, but an 
outsider should do it from the outsider's 
vantage point. The effort of some publi- 
cists to pretend superior competence in 
assessing Israel’s national interest is pa- 
tronizing and manipulative. 

Israelis are competent to analyze their 
national interest They have reached a 
consensus, sharp differences on other 
issues notwithstanding, that close rela- 
tions with America on all policy levels 
are a cornerstone of their security. They 
give no evidence of feeling endangered 
by creeping U.S. annexation. 

ROBERT B. GOLD MANN. 

New York. 

Aiding What Terrorism? 

In “Americans Are Aiding Terror- 
ism” (May JO), W illiam Pfaff revealed 
the distressing news that American com- 
panies are drilling for Libyan oiL Shock- 
ing indeed. I must confess that I was 
misled by the headline. Surely it belongs 
over an article about U.S. reluctance to 
extradite suspected IRA terrorists, or 
about funding the “contras” in Nicara- 
gua or UNITA in Angola. 

JAMIE ARMSTRONG. 

Sl Andrews, Scotland. 


I DS ANGELES — Heart attacks are 
t fairly chic nowadays. In Holly- 
wood, where I had mine, you are nobody 

if you haven't had a triple or quadruple 
bypass. When I protest that my attack 
almost killed me, even though I did not 
have surgery, the other guys glare dis- 

missivdy. Scars make a better story. 

It reminds me of how my Chicago 
West Side corner pals used to demand 
blood proof of my street fighting boasts. 
Having a heart attack in Los Angeles 

MEANWHILE 

has replaced bragging about how much 
alimony you pay to how many wives as 
the point of departure for buddy ship. 

Men in particular are now part of a 
“cardiac event culture” in which the 
shame and anger of heart disease be- 
come transformed, through gossip and 
mutual advice, and even childish com- 
parisons, into a true support network. 

In the United States, I am constantly 
on the phone, not to my doctors but to 
writers and similar professionals who 
have had heart attacks. We offer each 
other off-the-cuff medical advice, con- 
solation and jokes that make this terrify- 
ing accident into something more famil- 
iar, and even to cozy street comer chat. 

Since heart attack men tend to reli- 
gious fundamentalism — “I saw the 
light, brother, and stopped smoking, got 
a divorce, began spending more time 
with my kids” — it is the off-hand tips 
that count the most. Victor, the universi- 
ty librarian; “Don't eat and talk at the 
same time.” Norman, the movie produc- 
er: “If someone gives you a chest pain, 
walk out of the room.” Mike, the agent: 
“Kail the deal rather than yourself.” 

In other words, we have found an 
adult substitute for (he street comer 
bullshit we left behind years ago but still 
long for: the lost ethos of the unembar- 
rassed hangouL For the first time since 
childhood, we can easily, unashamedly 
talk, without fear of losing face: 

Reproducing the “old hangout” syn- 
drome becomes desperately important, 
because having a heart attack is the 
loneliest thing I know. It cancels you 
temporarily as a productive human be- 
ing and therefore as a man. What bliss it 
can be after 40 or 50 “Type A” achieving 
years (1 am what I do, not what I am), to 
rest first in hospital and then on a soft 
pillow of other men's pain. 

We share a common search. Almost 
every heart attack victim is looking for 
something he feds he lost, or had taken 
away from him. in a hospital. Call it 
manhood, enthusiasm or “my dd self.” 

There is a sense of male solidarity in 
the trenches — a specifically mascnline 
assertion based not on aggressiveness or 
putting down women but on simple mu- 
tual need. Thus the heart attack may 
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BEWARE 
THE BLANK TAPE 
TIMEBOMB, 
EUROPE MUST SAY 
"YES" TO THE LEVY 




Germany, France and Portugal have already 
introduced a levy on the sale of blank tapes as a 
royalty payment for those whose work is copied. 
Spain, Holland and Britain have expressed 
support for the principle, and the EEC 
Commission will shortly publish its proposal on 

the royalty issue. 

Left unchecked, the blank tape time 
bomb looks set to explode with disastrous 
consequences for Europeans. Jobs, exports 
and Europe’s very culture will be eroded. 

It must not happen. Europe must say 
YES" to a levy on the sale of blank tape 
and recording equipment. 
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Blank taping is having alarming 
effects on Europe’s jobs, culture and 
exports. It’s hardly surprising when you> ’ 
look at the facts. Recorded music sales, S 
plummetted a third in Common Market * 
countries between 1978 and 1984 to 
347'miilion units. While blank tape sales 
leaped to 315 million units in 1984! 

In Britain, alone, music industry jobs * 
have plunged by 24% in the last four years. 

Of course, there’d be virtually no recorded v 
music to copy at all today if free blank taping 
had been possible generations ago. It s obvious 
why: You cannot deprive an industry of essential 
earnings necessary for the kind of heavy 
reinvestment which the music industry needs. * 

Dare we jeopardise the futures of European 
musicians who follow in the footsteps of Beethoven 

■ Mozart McCartney, Legrand and Menuhin, by cutting off 

■ their rightful earnings? Only 2 in every 100 songwriters and 
composers earn more than the average European skilled 
worker. Most earn far. far less. 

We don’t help ourselves to the creations of people in the 
car food o other industries, so why should blank taping be 
“owed wiSf payment to those who create and 

record music? n 

* EUROPE MUST SAFEGUARD ITS JOBS, CULTURE & ECONOMY, 

SAY “YES" TO THE BLANK TAPE LEVY 

Hus advertisement is 5P° ns ° re J . r-we/aftop of Musicians) and IFPt (International Federation of Phonogram and Videogram Producers) 


become the first step in recapturing a 
sense of play, whose loss Ira to the 
attack in the first place. 

I would tike to add my silver bullet to 
those of Hippocrates and Dr. Ehrlich. 

Most of the (riggers of heart failure we 
already know about: smoking, choles- 
terol, stress, diet and family history. 

How about manliness? The race to be'a 
man can be a heart killer. 

The male animal, fed up with what is 
expected of it wants rest or even death. 

When there is no other way. a heart 
attack can mean you have gone on strike 
against the way you treated yourself. 

I don't know how other boys grow up, 

but my World War II generation had no 
teenage or transition phase. Adulthood 
was the next step from childhood: At a 
certain basic and unalterable point, you 
had to leave school, go to work and 
become a functioning economic unit. 

We kids might harbor secret contempt 
for the folkways and awkward locutions 
of our i mmig rant parents, but our psy- 
ches still were governed by their fears 
and desires. The terrors they brought 
with them from the Old Country left no 
room for anything except manhood, de- 
fined strictly and almost religiously. 

Like locomotives bearing down ran us, 
jobs, sex and war were inescapable. 

Some time around my 12th year I had an 
eerie feeling of having joined an invisi- 
ble marathon racing toward a vaguely 
unattractive goal: adulthood. Whenever 
I questioned the process; the predictable 
sneer was: “Aw, grow up!” I am not 
sorry I missed bong a teen-ager. Howev- 
er, I deeply regret having lost sight of the 
golden city, a place of the individual 
imagination beyond the first fears of 
childhood. When that special landscape 
of a child’s heart misted over, when I 
grew tough and “realistic,” I am sure I 
began the process that landed me in 
intensive care. 

The case is improvable. 1 am still 
doing conventional, expected things. I 
diet, exercise properly and listen to my 
friends’ and doctors’ advice. But some- 
times at night when the light is out, 1 
snap open my imaginary telescope and 
scan the turreted battlements of a time 
long gone which, if I don't relocate it 
fairly exactly, surely wfll finish me off as 
efficiently as a fat-dogged artery. 

We leave behind loo much in the 
scramble to sit at the adults' table. By 
wiping themselves out with “cardiac 
events” in such massive numbers, men 
may be voting with their hearts to gel 
out of the trap at whatever cosL If un- 
tended, the child within us becomes a [* 
terrible and terribly powerful enemy. 

The writer, a novelist, is the author of [/ 

“ Weekend in Dinlock “ Going Away" 

and “ Zone of the Interior . " He contribut- <f rite World 
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Germanic Feeling Still Fierce 
As Ever in Italy's South Tyrol 


By Don A. Schanche 

ts > $ Finui Srrrnv 

BOLZANO. Italy — The heir 
apparent of an old and wealthy 
landowning family in this pictur- 
esque mountain region of north- 
ea>iem Italy moved to Florence a 

few years ago and married the 
daughter or a nohte family. 

He recently brought his cultured 
and beautiful wife home to meet his 
parents and to see the family prop- 
erties that one day would be theirs. 

But a few hours after meeting his 
new daughter-in-law. according to 
a relative who asked that all Lhe 
names be withheld, the young 
man's distraught father disinherit- 
ed him and banished him from the 
family home. 

“She was the perfect wife in ev- 
ery way. except that she spoke only 
Italian,” the relative said, “and 
when she told the old man that she 
would never leant German or teach 
her children German, he blew up 
and cut off his son forever.” 

The story illustrates the depth of 
feeling among the German-speak- 
ing majority in the Alto Adige, the 
South Tyrol of the former Austro- 
Hungarian empire. The area has 
belonged to Italy since World War 
I but remains intractably German- 
ic, sometimes to the point of vio- 
lence. 

In mid-April, for example, anti- 
Italian extremists believed to be 
members of a 500-year-old secret 
organization called Schuetzen, or 
marksmen, bombed the post office 
of the small Adige valley town of 
Postal, about 15 miles (24 kilome- 
ters) from Bolzano. 

The attack came late at night, 
.and no one was hurt. But it aroused 
painful memories of two years of 
hit-and-run bombings by seces- 
sionists in the early 1960s. That 
period is remembered as the “War 
of the Pylons'* because pylons car- 
rying electric power lines were the 
favorite target. 

The War of the Pylons prompted 
Austria to approach the United 
Nations with the issue of Italian 
discrimination against the region’s 
German speakers. The result was 
an Italian-Austrian agreement in 
1969 to balance the rights and priv- 
ileges of the conflicting language 
groups. 

The agreement was signed by 
Aldo More, who was then the Ital- 
ian foreign minister, and by Kurt 
Waldheim, who was the Austrian 
foreign minister. 

The agreement has not been 
completely fulfilled by Italy, and 
the Schuetzen and other extremists 
have said they are tired of waiting. 
They have even assailed other Ger- 
man-speaking supporters of auton- 
omy. accusing them or being too 
moderate. 


Before bombing the pout office 
at PosiaL the extremists smeared 
the building's walls with graffiti 
criticizing Silvius Magnago, the 
governor of Alto Adige province 
fur almost three decades. 

Mr. Magnago, 72, has spent most 
of his life pushing for greater Tyro- 
lean autonomy while trying to help 
German- and" Italian -speaking Ty- 
roleans live together in peace. 

Mr. Magnago does not lack Ger- 
manic credentials: He lost his left 
leg while serving with the German 
Army in World War II, and has led 
the dominant and altogether Ger- 
manic South Tyrol People's Party 
since 1957. Mr. Magnago probably 


'She was the 
perfect wife In every 
way, except that 
she spoke only 
Italian, and when 
she told the old man 
that she would 
never learn German 
or teach her 
children German, 
he blew up and 
cut off his son 
forever.’ 

— — Alto Adige relative 


is the region's most persistent 
spokesmen for the rights of Ger- 
man-speaking people. 

He said he was targeted because 
he represents the forces of modera- 
tion, which have been seeking since 
1919 to institutionalize “legal equi- 
librium,” under Italian rule, among 
the province's three language 
groups. 

The third language is Ladiu. Its 
speakers rarely figure prominently 
in the region's linguistic conflict 
because most of them are trilingual 
and they represent only about 4 
percent of the province's popula- 
tion of 460,000. 

I-tHin is descended from Latin 
and from several ancient Alpine 
languages, and is spoken by small 
groups of people in Switzerland 
and northeast Italy. 

“Sometimes I think we are still 
an Italian colony,” complained a 
German-speaking official in Mr. 
Magnago's headquarters. He re- 
called how ruthlessly the Italian 


dictator Mussolini tried to stamp 
out all traces of German in Italy in 
the 1930s. 

Residents were forbidden to 
speak or write German, and names 
had to be Italianized, even on 
tombstones. German speakers were 
pressured to emigrate as Mussoli- 
ni’s Fascists imported tens of thou- 
sands of Italian laborers from the 
south. 

“They even invented 8.000 Ital- 
ian names,” Mr. Magnago said. 
“Every mountain, every stream, ev- 
ery village or group of houses, ev- 
ery street had to have an Italian 
name. It was a violation of histo- 
ry’’ 

Now, the names of ail public 
places are displayed in both Italian 
and German throughout Alto AJ- 
dige and in Trentino. the neighbor- 
ing province in the Dolomite 
Mountains to the south. The two 
provinces make up a special auton- 
omous region of Italy under the 
government in Rome. 

Although Trentino is almost en- 
tirely Italian-speaking, it was polit- 
ically integrated with the Largely 
German-speaking South Tyrol 
when Italy assumed control in 
1919. The move presumably was 
aimed at guaranteeing that there 
always would be an I tafian political 
majority in charge. 

The result. Mr. Magnago said, is 
that “German speakers still feel 
like second-class citizens.” 

The Trentino- Aldo Aidige re- 
gion is governed under the provi- 
sions of two post-Worid War II 
agreements between Italy and Aus- 
tria. The second pact, the Moro 
Waldhdm agreement of 1969, calls 
for Italy to set a timetable for legal- 
ly guaranteeing the rights of all 
three Language groups. 

In 1972, the Italian Parliament 
approved a special statute that set a 
two-year deadline for implement- 
ing a long list of changes. 

Some of the law's major provi- 
sions have been enforced, including 
the allocation of public jobs and 
housing to members of each lan- 
guage group according to its share 
of the population under the most 
recent census. But other provisions 
have yet to be implemented, 12 
years after the deadline. 

None of the three language 
groups is entirely happy about the 
provisions that were implemented. 

The city of Bolzano, for example, 
has an Italian majority even though 
the province is two-thirds German. 
But because the Italians represent 
only 29 percent of the provincial 
population, they have been frozen 
out of most of the public jobs and 
public housing in Bolzano. 

Ladtn speakers, who comprise 
only 4 percent of the population, 
get virtually nothing. 




Violence , Separate Schooling Erase 
Last Traces of Colombo's Harmony 


KhaM Abu M/bmn 

EGYPTIAN CRASH KILLS 22 —Rescue workers sifting through the wreckage of an 
Mr Sinai plane that crashed Tuesday near the Cairo airport after its engine caught fire 
during a sandstorm. Officials said 20 persons were killed instantly and two died later. 
AD 25 passengers and crew members on the flight from Alexandria were Egyptians. 


By Barbara Crosscttc 
,Vfir VivA Tunrt Si«W 

COLOMBO, Sri Lanka — The 
ethnic violence in northern Sri Lan- 
ka, illustrated by the Wednesday 
attack in Trincomdec that left 
more tharr 20 dead, is touching the 
capital, Colombo, farther south. 

The result is growing fear. War- 
niess between between ethnic 
groups has been heightened, shat- 
tering the confidence of a cosmo- 
politan city that was once a model 
of progress and development for 
southern Asia. 

But Colombo's residents say the 
new climate of violence, in which 
an airliner has been destroyed, a 
train bombed and several public 
buildings damaged, may only be 
the latest and most traumatic stage 
of an alienation process that began 
in this Indian Ocean port 30 years 
ago. 

“Even if the ethnic Tamil -Sinha- 
lese conflict were settled tomor- 
row.” a Sinhalese resident said, 
“this city would remain deeply di- 
vided.” 

Both Sinhalese and Tamils attri- 
bute the split to government poli- 
cies, especially the Official Lan- 
guage Act of 1 956, in which Sinhala 
replaced English as the official 
tongue. Such policies, they say, 
split residents along ethnic lines 
and eroded the linguistic link that 
might have made the separation of 
ethnic groups less complete. 

Tamils say Lhe effect of the lan- 
guage act and other laws was to 
eclipse their language and to ghet- 
toize their people, who then suf- 
fered greater discrimination at 
work and in school Ethnic Sinha- 


Pakistan Is Said to Delay U.S. Aid to Afghan Rebels 


By David B. Ottaway 

W'arAi/igf.m Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The United 
Stales has been unable to begin a 
$15- mi l lion, cross-border, humani- 
tarian aid program for the Afghan 
resistance movement because of a 
lack of agreement with Pakistan 
over bow it should be organized, 
according to U.S. officials. . 

After six months of planning and 
discussions with the Pakistani gov- 
ernment. the program has not been 
put into operation “because the Pa- 
kistanis are unable to agree among 
themselves how to do it,” an Agen- 
cy for International Development 
official said. 

The proposed program, the first 


to be undertaken by AID inside 
Afghanistan, is considered a deli- 
cate operation because it involves 
setting up health, education and 
agricultural projects inside rebel 
areas constantly under Soviet or 
Afghan bombardment. 

The projects would be run by 
Afghan rebels or European private 
groups already working in rebel ar- 
eas, rather than by AID officials or 
American volunteers. 

A Pakistani Embassy spokesman 
here said the embassy had no infor- 
mation regarding the proposed 
program or the reasons for tire re- 
ported delay in starting it. 

Congress appropriated an initial 
$15 million annually for humani- 


tarian assistance to the anti -Com- 
munist Afghan guerrillas, begin- 
ning this fiscal year. This aid is in 
addition to the nearly $500 million 
in secret military aid allocated by 
Congress for the* Afghan rebels. 

No interruption in the delivery 
of U.S. military aid, which includes 
ground-to-air Stinger missiles, has 
been reported. 

U.S. officials said that imple- 
mentation of the new program has 
bran delayed by the establishment 
in Pakistan in December of a civil- 
ian government led by Prime Min- 
ister Mohammed Khan Junqo, 
who has been reviewing the policies 
of the previous government toward 
the Afghan resistance. 

“The holdup is due to the change 


of governments,” an AID official 
said. 

Another AID official said the 
Junejo government wanted to have 
its own organization supervise all 
private volunteer organizations 
and their many programs for the 
Afghan resistance being adminis- 
tered inside Afghanistan. 

AID has sent teams to design 
projects that would proride basic 
health services as well as special- 
ized projects for war-related inju- 
ries, paramedical training, expand- 
ed primary schooling, distribution 
of food and goods in “liberated 
zones” and agricultural help aimed 
at increasing the rebels' ability to 
feed themselves. - • ' • • 
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ROPE Rift Develops Over Plan 

To Oust UNESCO Head 


By Paul Lewis 

New York Times Senne 

PARIS — Serious divisions have 
emerged among Western members 
of the United Nations over a strate- 
gy for removing UNESCO’s direc- 
tor-general when his second term 
of office expires next year, diplo- 
mats have said. 

The United States and Britain 
have withdrawn from the United 
Nations EducationaL Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, saying 
it has become a vehicle for what 
tht^ call the anti-Western ideas of 
Lhe director-general. Amadou 
Mahtar M’Bow 1 of Senegal. 

The two nations have also said 
his management of UNESCO has 
been unsatisfactory. Singapore has 
also withdrawn, saying that the or- 
ganization was irrelevant to its 
needs and that the country's contri- 
bution to UNESCO's budget was 
too big. 

At private . talks in . Geneva' in 
March, the 12 biggest Western con- 
tributors to the UN budget agreed 
in principle' to an Australian sug- 
gestion that as a rule heads of UN 
organizations should serve a maxi- 
mum of two five-year terms. 


They instructed West Germany 
and Japan, the co-leaders of the 
meeting, to convey the group's de- 
cision to Mr. M'Bow. They also 
instructed West Germany and Ja- 
pan to inform the heads of the 30- 
odd other UN organizations and to 
seek the support of other UN mem- 
bers for the two-term limit. ' 

The 12 Western nations hoped to 
discourage Mr. M'Bow from seek- 
ing a third term by making dear to 
him that they were all opposed to 
his candidacy. 

The decision was made at a 
meeting of the so-called Geneva 
Group, the 12 Western nations that 
pay more than ] percent each of (he 
combined cost of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. 

The former prime minister of 
Australia, Gough Whit! am, who 
represents his country at UNES- 
CO, has created a diplomatic furor 
in the Western camp by sending the 
full text of the minutes of the Gene- 
va meeting to Mr. M’Bow and to all 
50 members of UNESCO’s execu- 
tive board, diplomats said. The 
minutes were supposed to have 
been confidential. . 



Amadou Mahtar M’Bow 


As a result, several Western na- 
tions are said to be haring second 
thoughts about the Geneva deci- 
sion. Some, including France, Swit- 
zerland and Italy, had been reluc- 
tant to impose a two-term limit on 
UN executives, saying the West 
was in danger of forcing out com- 
petent civil servants because of dis- 
satisfaction with Mr. M'Bow. 

Western diplomats speculated 
that Mr. Whill am might have want- 
ed to offer Mr. M’Bow'a face-sav- 
ing excuse for not seeking a third 
term. by malting clear to all UNES- 
CO members that the Western na- 
tions opposed a third term for any 
UN agency head. 
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United Press Internal ivnal 

BEUTNG — A protege of Deng 
Xiaoping. China's paramount lead- 
s', has- lost his senior party post in 
in apparent demotion, a Western 
jjplomal said Wednesday. 

Wang Zhaogou, who gained 
prominence when he was plucked 
from his job- as manager of a pro- 
vincial truck factory and brought 
to Beijing by Mr. Deng, was re- 
moved as director of the Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee Gen- 
eral Office, a party spokesman said 
Tuesday. 

There -has been no mention of. 
another job for Mr: Wan&.'an indi- 
cation that the young engineer who 

rose rapidly to the top echelons of. 
government four years ago may 
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have slipped slightly, the diplomat 
said. 

tang, described the removal as “a 
normal working change," and said 
that Mr. Wang would retain his 
other posts, including a seat on the 
Central Committee secretariat. 

But Western diplomats and Chi- 
nese sources expressed surprise at 
Mr. Wang’s sudden removal. 

“Wang had no previous govern- 
ment experience,* one diplomat 
said, “and it is quite possible he just 
found the job too much for him." 

Mr. Wu said that Mr. Wang had 
been replaced as General . Office 
director by the vice minister of ge- 
ology and mining resources, Wen 
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Jiabao. about whom little is known 
in the West. 

The General Office is responsi- 
ble for a variety of day-to-day par- 
ty affairs and administration. It is 
also thought to be involved in some 
state security work. 

Mr. Wang, 45, enjoyed a meteor- 
ic rise to fame after he caught Mr. 
Deng’s eye in 1982 when the Chi- 
nese leader was touring a truck fac- 
tory in central Hubei province. Mr. 
Deng was so impressed with Mr. 
Wang’s work at the plant he decid- 
ed to bring him to Beijing. 

Two months ago, the Bdjing Re- 
view magazine described Mr. Wang 
as a “future successor” to the na- 
tional leadership because of his 
“unusual talent." 
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lese make up 80 percent of u* 
city's population, - 
Children are now educated in .&» 
language of their parents, wHbc« 
exceptions, a Sri Lankan offiojj 
Said. 

“In the slogan *Smhala in only 24 
hours,’ we lost our bide hmguaa- 
English, 1 ' u Sinhalese journal • I 
said. “That began a great rfivid* 3 
that has widened over the yean 1 
Children now go to segregated 
schools or study in separate 
streams in the same school. They 
don't get to know other people of 
their own age group unless they 
meet them outside.” 

Sinhala nationalism was intro- 
duced by the Sri Lankan Freedom 
Party formed in 1951 by Solorion 
Bandaranaike, who served as prime 
minister from 1956 to 1959. H» son 
is now the opposition leader. 

A Sinh ala-speaking writer said 
the policies born of Sinhala nation- 
alism were so pervasively applied 
that in 1983. when rampaging Sin- 
halese mobs attacked Tamils in Co- 
lombo after the ambush of an army 
patrol they hod voter-registration 
lists identifying Tamil families. - : 

Among the people affected by 
the days and nights of violence was 
the poet Anna Ran us high e, a Ger- 
man Jew who hod fled Nazi rule as 
a child, married a Sinhalese scholar 
and come to live in Colombo. . 

Mrs. Ranasinghe. shocked by the 
ethnic violence, felt haunted again 
by her own past. In a poem, “July 
1983.” she mused that she “used to 
wonder about the Nazi killers, and 
those who stood and watched the 
killing.” 

She continued: 

Forty years later 

once more there is burning 

the night sky bloodied, violent and 
abused. 

The 1983 attacks on Colombo's 
Tamil homes and businesses cost at 
least 500 lives and led to the (light 
of more than half the dry's 200,000 
Tamils. 

The Tamils who remained say 
the process of rebuilding has been 
difficult, most of all for their chil- 
dren. One father noted that chil- 
dren quickly learn to switch off 
television programs broadcast in 
the “other” language. 

NeeLam Tiruchelvam, a Tamil 
lawyer and political leader who 
studied at the University of Ceylon 
and at Harvard in the United 
States, said the current generation 
of national leaders was the last to 
be educated in the elite secondary 
schools that were ethnically and 
linguistically integrated. 

Royal College, his own school, 
produced the leaden who would 
head every major political party, 
including the Communists, he said 
Its graduates included leftists, 
rightists, Tamils, Sinahalese and 
the people or mixed European and 
Asian descent known as Burghers. 

“The richness of education we 
had as children, when our school- 
mates came from every back- 
ground, is gone,” Mr. TinicheNam 
said. “When you lose that, you lose 
something fundamental.'* 

About 20 percent of Colombo's 
three million people arc Christians. 
Priests and pastors say that (heir 
churches, as outsiders to the con- 
flict between the Tamil Hindus and 
Sinhalese Buddhists, wage a con- 
tinuing battle against polarization. 

At the century-old Sl Lada’s 
Roman Catholic Cathedral a via- 
tor can observe three priests saving 
mass as a team in Tamil, Sinhala 
and English. 

“We use the three languages m 
one mass because the people don’t 
waul separation, they don’t want 
struggle,” said the Reverend Ca ni- 
si us Monies, a Sinhala speaker. 

T.DJSA. Dissanayaka, a Foreign 
Ministry official who soon will be- 
come Sri Lanka’s ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, said the Christian 
churches in Sri Lanka had to cope 
with a difficult legacy after the 
country gained independence from 
Britain in 1948. Christianity was 
regarded as “the religion of the 
conqueror.” 

Taking u visitor to Colombo's 
new Anglican cathedral, where he . 
attends services, Mr. Dissanayaka 
said that Christian leaders had de- 
veloped “enlightened policies" to 
meet the challenge, and had earned 
a liberal reputation os a result. 

Mr. Tiruchdvam. who repre- 
sents a moderate Tamil political 
movement that would like to reach 
an acceptable settlement with the 
central government, acknowledged 
that pockets of ecumenism and lib- 
eralism still existed in Colombo. 

But he said he feared that the 
city's middle class, “which support* 
ed these liberal qualities and gave 
toe city its cosmopolitan air.” had 
changed. 

“This very progressive, creative 
?egntcnt has become deeply polar- 
Bed, almost filled with bigotiy” ^ 
said. “The educated middle Hass 
are the caretakers of our con* 
science. But thev are failing to car- 
ry out that role.'” 
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^ Synagogue 


'H/h.'s ), ■% 


^Pi| In Tel Aviv 
Set Afire 
InDispute 

ftftUfrf 

TEL AVIV ’-’A synagogue was 
set on fire here Wednesday in an 
apparent act of retaliation against 
ultra-orthodox Jews who have 
burned bos shelters advertising 
skimpy swimsuits for women. 

A note pasted on the door of the 
Bod Benjamin synagogue by a 
group calling itself “People Against 
the UItTa-rcligious” warned, “For 
evny bos shelter, a synagogue.” 

The predawn fire, which caused 
only slight damage to prayer books 
and pews, produced shock and re- 
vulsion. The arson attack on the 
synagogue apparently was unprec- 
edented -in Israel, although last 
month, in the same dispute over 
swimsuit advertisements, secular 
militants drew nude women and 
pigs and scrawled obscenities on 
several synagogues and religious 
schools. 

President Chaim Herzog called 
the fire “a nightmare the devil him- 
self could not have created.” Mor- 
dechai Hiahu. chief rabbi of the 
Sephardic community, likened it to 
the 1938 Crystal Night attacks on 
synagogues in Nan Germany. 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
summoned cabinet ministers for 
emergency talks on the mounting 
tension between secular Jews and 
orthodox fundamentalists over the 
influence of ritual law on life in 
Israel 

Ultra-orthodox Jews, many of 
whom do not recognize the state of 
Israel, have attacked dozens of bos 
shelters in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv 
in tbe past month, daubing paint 
on advertisements they consider 
obscene, burning seats and in some 
cases stoning policemen. Seven 
more shelters were defaced 
Wednesday near Haifa, the police 
reported. 



Soviet Calls Special Geneva Arms Session 


Reuters 

GENEVA -—The Soviet Union 
called a meeting here on Wednes- 
day of the foil U.S. and Soviet 

aura-control delegations, but both 

sides declined to comment an the 
significance of the move. 

A U,S. spokesman, Terry 
Shrocdar, said only that the 45- 
minute special session had been 
held at the Soviet Mission. He re- 
fused to elaborate. 

Official sources close to the Sovi- 
et delegation confirmed that the 
meeting bad been called at the re- 
quest of the Soviet side; beaded by 
VDnmrP. Karpov. 

Special meetings are customary 
at the beginning or end of a negoti- 


JNTE3UMJPTED FUNERAL — Policemen m Bilbao, Spain, lifting the coffin of 
Joseba Asensio, a Basque guerrilla who died of tuberculosis while serving a prison 
sentence for illegal possession of weapons. Tbe coffin fefi onto tbe street when tbe 
police charged into mourners to divert tbe funeral cortege. Several people were hurt 


a ting round. But mid-round full 
sessions have been called only 
when delegations wanted to intro- 
duce new proposals or to clarify 
positions. 

Western diplomats noted that 
the special session was convened 
on the day of a regular meeting of 
the team that deals with long-range 

weapons, at which iss u es embodied 
in theSALT-2 strategic arms treaty 
are discussed. 

Citing an agreement between tbe 
two delegations to keep the details 


United States might abandon the 
1979 SALT-2 accord. 

■ Reagan Press Conference 

President Reagan was expected 

to discuss at a news confere n c e 
Wednesday night, for the first time 
publicly, his decision to abrogate 
the unratified SALT-2 treaty later 
this year unless the Soviet Union 
radically changed its anus-control 
policies, Reuters reported from 
Washington. 

Mr. Reagan has not discussed 
tbe issue since he annmmnwj his 
position last month. 

His- decision on SALT-2 caused 
concern among European allies 
and prompted a movement in Con- 
gress to debate U.S. adherence to 
the 1979 treaty. 

■ Democrats Press for Curbs 

Steven V. Roberts of The New 

York Times reported earlier from 

Washington: 

House Democratic leaders have 
decided to press ahead with a bill 
that would enact into law the limits 
on strategic weapons negotiated in 
the SALT-2 treaty. 

This approach, which was agreed 
upon at a planning session last 
week, set up a potential confroma- 


Tbc Democrats contend that 
they must put pressure on tbe presi- 
dent. Jettisoning the terms of the 
1979 treaty would be u a foreign 
policy blunder of major magni- 
tude,” said Representative Jim 
Wright, Democrat of Texas, the 
majority leader. 

“It is to our advantage,” Mr. 
Wright Added, “to rt *‘ n,i> ' n the 
limits explicit in the treaty.” 

Under the Democrats’ plan, the 
House would first consider a non- 
binding resolution directing the 
idem to abide by the limits, 
resolution is expected to be 


by tbe Foreign Affairs 
ittee on Thursday and is 
likely to come to the floor next 
week. 

If there is “no satisfactory re- 
sponse" from the administration, 
the Democrats will then try to 
transform the treaty limits into law, 
said a staff aide on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

Representative Lcs Aspin, Dem- 
ocrat of Wisconsin and chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, 
which handles the military bill, said 
Tuesday that he would support 
such a move. 


of the negotiations confidential,, don with the White House over the 
both sides refused to comment on arms treaty, which was not ratified 
whether the Soviet move was finked by the United States. The adnrinis- 
to President Ronald Reagan's an- iration is opposed to tbe Demo- 
oouncement on May 27 that the crais 1 move. 


Maine Voters Reject AntirPomography Measure by 3-2 Margin 


Comptkdhf Our Staff From Dispatcher. 

AUGUSTA, Maine — A pro- 
posed anti-pornography law that 
overshadowed tbe Maine guberna- 
torial primary ejections has been 
rejected by a 3-2 margin. Experts 
said it was the first statewide vote 
on regnlaline DOrnoEraohv. 

Also Tuesday, incumbents 
scored easy victories in stale prima- 
ries in South Carolina, Norm Da- 
kota and Virginia- 

The Christian Civic League of 
Maine introduced. the anti-obsceni- 
ty proposal which would have car- 
ried a maximum five-year prison 


Nuclear-Power Troubles 
Beset Once-Mighty TV A 


Bv William E Schmidt 

New York Tenet Serria 

KNOXVILLE, Tennessee — 
When h was created in 1933, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority em- 
bodied the very essence of New 
Deal idealism: It was to build the 
dams and tame the rivers and bring 
electricity and economic possibility 
to the poor hiUs of toe middle 
South. 

Now the nation’s 
of electrical power, the fl 
agency finds itself facing a growing 
list of problems. Not only did the 
authority mismanage a S 12-billion 
nuclear power program, according 
to critics in Congress, tbe Nudear 
Regulatory Commission and other 
federal agencies, but it also system- 
atically ignored complaints of safe- 
ty violations in its reactors and ha- 
rassed and intimidated employees 
who spoke out about them. 

Although the agency has brought 
in a retired navy admiral St e ph en 
A. White, and outside consultants 
to overhaul the nudear program, 
all five or the agency’s woriang nu- 
clear reactors remain out of service, 
shut down since August as a result 
of safety questions. 

Four nearly completed units 
have been delayed indefinitely, and 
eight others were canceled because 
the agency concluded there was no 
market for their power. 

On Wednesday the House Ener- 
gy and Commerce Committee's 
Oversight and Investigations Com- 
mittee was to open hearings into 
the authority’s troubled nuclear 
power program. It was expected to 
hear from, among others, quality- 
control engineers at the authority 
who said they ware the object of 
re talia tion when they complained 
about faulty construction and engi- 
neering in the agency’s reactors. 

The closing of the nudear plants 
has raised grave questions about 
the financial future of the agency, 
which must either get its operating 
reactors on line again or force rate- 
payers to absorb SI 2~ billion worth 
of bad investments. 

But the agency’s problems have 
also wrought serious political dam- 
age, arwwig unhappy ratepayers 
and members of Congress. 

Charles H. Dean, (he former 
Knoxville utility official who was 


Soviet Jews Assert 
Fewer Than 4,000 
Want to Emigrate 

Return 

MOSCOW —Soviet Jewish offi- 
cials haw asserted in a statement 
that the total of Jews wishing to 
leave ibe Soviet Union is below 
4,000, the press agency Tass has 
said. 

Tbe statement was signed by a 
deputy of -the Supreme Soviet, or 
parliament, Rakhil Gdk 


H 


GeQer, a depu- 
ty of die- Ukrainian parliament, 
Rita Barg: a first deputy chairman 
of the Anti-Zionist Soviet Pubhc 
Committee, Samuil Zivs, and the 
chid rabbi of die Moscow Choral 
Synagogue. Adolf Shayevicju 

“Propaganda organs unfriendly 
to thcMS,R., w they said, “have 
lately been intensively spreading 
the, fable that, allegedly, another 
400308 Soviet Jews want u> leave 
theti&S.R. 

"We want to state here with tne 
“tmew responsibility and knowl- 
edgedat this figure is a propas* 0 " 
da-«£rwf This is a false figure, 
ovtntaicd more than 100 times. 


appointed by President Ronald 
Reagan as chairman of the agency, 
admi ts; these are rough times. “A 
lot of people are after us,” said Mr. 
Dean, who does not disagree that 
the agency has been guilty of poor 
management arid bad internal 
communications in operating its 
nudear progr a m. 

To a degree, the agency’s prob- 
lems reflect those of the' nudear 
industry asa whole. Thirty-five nu- 
dear plants already under con- 
struction have been canceled be- 
cause utilities in the 1960s and 
1970s overestimated fixture con- 
sumer demand for dectrical power, 
according to the Nudear Regula- 
tory Commission. 

David Freeman, a former mem- 
ber of the TVA board, who in the 
early 1980s urged the agency to cut 
back on its nudear program, said: 
“TVA did not uniquely mishandle 
nudear power. It was mishandled 
by federal agencies that had a blind 
faith in its future, and now we are 
paying for their mistakes." 

But James AsseLstine, a member 
of the Nudear Regulatory Com- 
mission who is one of the authori- 
ty's sharpest critics, said that while 
federal regulators were not vigilant 
enough, the problem facing the au- 
thority is much more enormous 
than that faring other utilities. 
“Questions about quality assur- 
ance are pervasive throughout their 
program,” he said. 

“They simply refused to learn 
from their mistakes," said Jeny 
■Smith, a senior engineer who said 
he was demoted, harassed and re- 
ceived rf«uh threats after spea k i ng 
out about safety problems. 

Over the years, the Nudear Reg- 
ulatory Commission has imposed 
more than $1 million in fines 
against (he agency for safety and 
operational violations in its nudear 
program and has consistently com- 
plained of deficiencies in its overall 
nudear program. In an 18-month 
period that ended in February 
1985, TVA sites received three 
times as many citations toe viola- 
tions as the national average for 
other utilities. 

■Still, some critics have argued 
that blame for tbe agency’s prob- 
lems must be shared by federal nu- 
clear regulators because they al- 
lowed the situation to get out of 
hand. 

Representative John D. Dinged, 
the Michigan Democrat convening 
the Wednesday hearings, has ac- 
cused the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission of doing a “dismal” 
job of overseeing the TVA pro- 
gram. 

Even the authority’s ambitious 
efforts to repair its nudear blun- 
ders have run into controversy. The 
General Accounting Office, the au- 
diting arm of Congress, said tel 
week that the contract between the 
authority and the man it hired last 
January to rebuild its nuclear pro- 

■WHL 

vear salary bring paid by the au- 
thority to Admiral White, who was 
a procurement chief and nuclear 
submarine fleet commander, is five 
rimes higher than the agency’s stat- 
utory pay limit of $72,300 a year. 

■ Although it was created m 1933 
to bring economic assistance and 
jobs to what was then the most 
economically depressed region m 
the commy, the authority today is 
basically an electrical utility. 

It serves 7B million taxpayers m 


term for anyone convicted of sell- 
ing or promoting obscene materiaL 

Proponents called it an effective 
weapon against hard-core pornog- 
raphy. Opponents warned it could 
lead to censorship of lagtiimare lit- 
erature. 

- “It would be a serious error to 
interpret these results as an indica- 
tion of the people's lack of resolve 
in combating the serious and grow- 
ing problem of pornography,” said 
Jasper Wyman, the league's execu- 
tive director . 

Barry Lynn erf the American Civ- 
il Liberties Union called the defeat 


of the referendum “a remarkable 
defeat for censorship 
In the gubernatorial race, mean- 
while. Attcsney General James E 
Honey, a Democrat, won a five- 
way race. He is to face Representa- 
tive John R. McKeman Jr^ a Re- 
publican, in November. 

In Ibe South Pwmlina p rimar y, 
Representative Carroll A Camp- 
bell Jr, who is running for gover- 
nor, and Representative Thomas F. 
Hartnett, who is running far lieu- 
tenant governor, were unopposed 
in Republican voting. 

Lieutenant Governor Mike Dan- 


id finished first in tbe South Caro- 
lina Democratic primary for gover- 
nor. The second -pi ace finisher was 
Philip Lader. the former president 
of Wmthrop College in Rock ffiH, 
who said he would not oppose Mr. 
Daniel in artmoff election June 24. 

Senators Ernest F. HoDings, a 
Democrat from South Carolina 
«wd a 1984 presidential candidate 
who is seeking Ids fourth Senate 
term, and Marie Andrews; a Re- 
publican from North Dakota, won 
their nominations without opposi- 
tion. Most incumbent members of 
the House of Representatives also 


were unchallenged in tlx 'voting. 

Mr. Andrews is to face Kent 
Conrad, the slate tax commission- 
er. Mr. Hoflings is being challenged 
by former U.S. Attorney Henry 
McMaster. 

In New York City, the Reverend 
Floyd Flake, running as an inde- 
pendent in the borough of Queens, 
was elected to fiO the seat left va- 
cant by the death of Joseph P. Ad- 
dabbo. 

Mr. Flake will become the first 
black congressman from the bor- 
ough. (AP, UPI) 


Good business 
sense in 
any language! 



The Worlds Favorite Address 
in Beverly Hills, California 

Brand new guest rooms, suites Sc. main lobby. 
Award-winning restaurants. 
Secretarial notary & telex services on premises. 
Newl Executive Business Center. 

New! Poolside Fitness Center. 
Multi-lingual staff. 

Complimentary LLmou&me Service to nearby 
business and shopping centers. 

Contact HiHon Reservation Service, or your 
Travel Agent, in your city. Telex Direct 194683 


$5 billkm in remiue. 


INTERNATIONAL POSITIONS 





OPERATIONS MANAGER 
Disposable Medical Supplies 


■We are a major disposable medical supplies distri- 
butor based in Jeddah. Saudi Arabia. An opiwrtunilv 
now exists within our high quality organization for an 
individual with the ability lo establish an effective link 
between the Saudi Arabian medical supplies market 
and manufacturing supply oomjianies worldwide. 

You . will .utilize your indepth knowledge of the 

disposable medical supplies industry to ensure 

competitive product pricing. satisTanion of customer 
nwls. and achievement of company objectives. 

Involves: 

• Identity ini’ nnd sourcing manufadurers u nrhfaidc. 
with ikirtHvlar emphasis on the h)ir hbst. lo 
establish the most cost HTecthe commemal mix. 

• Formulating a marketing plan that mnupunats 
analysis of current custonur requirements, 
competitive ad hides, [mxiurt pricing, market 
trends, etc. 

• Conducting timely purchase negotiations. 

• Establishing and maintaining imcnloryfitiirt 
aintwl pnxrdurt's. 

The unique demands of this challenging fxisition Kill 
for a creative, self-starter with commercial acumen 
who can elTeclively interface with diverse rullural 
gixiups. Previous experientv with a distributor or 
manufacturer is essential. Rinjuires BS/MS in 
Marketing. Science. Pharmacy or Medicine, plus a 
minimum of 3 years management level experience 
marketing disposable medical supplies. 3-u years 
international operations experience, preferably in the 
Far Fast, are essential. WnttcnAerlial fluency in 
English is required; Arabic desired. 

This is a 2 year renewable assignment, offering an 
attractive salary/commission package, housing 
allowance, company vehicle, medical coverage and 
more. To he considered for this outstanding 
opportunity, send your resume in confidence to: 

>t. PM. P.O. Box 8913 , 
is, CA 91302 , USA. 


CONSULTANT 

A unique opportunity exists for sales people 
to work on a consultancy basis for one of 
Marbella’s leading hotels. 

Our taiget is to increase our group, meeting 
and incentive business from major Euro- 
pean countries, and we are looking for sales 
people who are actively involved in selling 
within these specific market segments. 

Write to: HERALD TRIBUNE, 

Box 310 • 

Pedro Teixeira 8, of. 503 
28020 Madrid, Spain. 


DIDAK MANUFACTURING LIMITED 1 


EUROPEAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Didric Manufacturing limited, Canada's leading manufacturer of magnetic 
media products far computer and word proonsorw seeking a European Sdm 
ftoprexentativa. Located in DtisseSdorf, Germany you will be nuponsbie far ail 
sales to dealers, aem, and large end users n Europe. You should hove a 
roiiwnun of 10 years sofas e xp erience with a leatf five yens as o manufoctur- 
er’i sales representative m affia V oompuier rdalfld prexfads. AbSiy (a work 
with minimum supervision is considered on asset A worleng knowledge of the 
English. French, and Germ* languages is required. 

Solary, benefits, training pr og r am and incentive plan is provided. 
please send you detailed resume and sakuy expectations fot 
GflDGONVARDl VICE PRESENT -DK>AK MANUFACTURING UNUTH) 
P.O. BOX 41, 90 DECOSTA STREET 
A RN PRIOR, ONTARIO K7S 3H2 - CANADA. 


Thinking 

of changing? 


A nd ready to act? If so, hereisa third question: your 
annual salary, is it over S 50.000? Like many other 
executives who have reached the higher brackets, you 
may well find that the job-change methods you used 
earlier in your career can no longer produce the result 
you seek today. 

Alain Forgeot, Harvard MBA, Willet Weeks, former 
President of the International Herald Tribune and For- 
geot, Weeks consultants have helped for the past 
10 years more than 3.000 top executives such as your- 
selfto mountand conduct a sophisticated search of the 
hidden side of the international job market. 

Telephone for a free initial confidential meeting. We 
will review your situation and explain if and how we 
can be helpful to you inachievingyourpartlculargoais. 


Forgeot, Weeks 

International Queer Consultants ^ 

Paris : 50, rue St-Ferdinand, 75017. Tel. (1) 45.74.24.24 ^ 
Geneva : 9, route des Jeunes, 1227. Tel. 022.42.52.49 = 



unfeef 


The United Nations Children’s Fund 

With Headquarter* in New York and offices throughout 
the world, working with dev*! oping. country governments 
to provide disadvantaged chfldren and their mothers with 
the baric servicer they need to rurvrve and develop, seeks: 

INTERNAL AUDITOR 

(New York /Regional Offices) 

RESPONSIBILITY: To per f orm financial, oper a t io n^, pro- 
gramme and spsddl audit assig nm ents. To furnish man- 
agement with analysis, appraisals, recommendations and 
comments concerning the activities reviewed. To contribute 
to the overall objective of the Internal Audit. 
QUALIFICATIONS: Master degree in Acco u nta n cy or Bu- 
siness/ Public Administration, or Certified Public/ Char- 
tered Accou n t an t qualification. Specialized training in 
modern audit techniques (computers, others). At least eight 
years of su bs t anti ve experience in operational and finan- 
cial auditing pr e ferably with non-profit organizations, 
experience m management reviews; working or travelling 
experience in developing countries. Readiness to accept 
functional missions to field offices as required. Fluency in 
English. Spanish, French or Arabic as a second language. 
Salary in U.S. S50 K area. Excellent benefits package. 
Qualified women are encouraged to apply. 

Send detailed rmumS tv. 

Michael K. Corbett, [Ref. VN-507] 

Chief, ReauBment A Staff Development Section 

UNICEF 

866 United Ndioni Plaza, 

New York, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A. 

(Chang date (or n Kept of appicatiom: June 27, 1986.] 


General Manager 

U-S. -Operation of a German Company 

We are a German multinational company with well erabii ah ed market poNtioca in 
orpsie chemicals and comamer goads. 

We hareaggroarive plans to expand oar presently small ILS- opcnK'Mloadotfoo tbe 
East Coast and therefore reek a dvnaraic and aiatiw fieU-oriemed general manager 
who b especially capable of leading a tales eiganaatioei 
The ideal candidate would bne univeBUIy degree and 10 yam experience in sales 
will marketing bkbdug3 lo S yean experience in tbe chemical industry. 

Mohiliiy is neramny. 

German language would be a pi»t. but not a requirement. 

If jmo to* aaamtdpiau* toad yoor name to ear catuniumt, 
c/o Box D146, InL Herald Tribune, 

181 A ventre Qiarl«MM^rdIe, 92521 NoaHy Codex. France. 


MANAGER 

MARKETING EUROPE (AIRLINES) 

A world leader In the field of aircraft electrical 
power generation systems and avionics seeks a 
Manager to join their European Headquarters 
located in Paris. 

The Successful candidate, directly responsible to the 
European Vice President, should have a background in 
the marketing of aerospace/avionic equipment to the 
European airlines. Preference will be given to individ- 
uals with a proven brack record of performance who 
exhibit a thorough knowledge of the airline procure- 
ment and decision making process. 

Candidates wishing to he considered for this position 
should send their detailed resumd/ curriculum vitae 
in strict confidence to: 

Box D150, International Herald Tribune, 

181, Ave. Cff-de-Ganlle, 92521 Nenilky Cedes, France. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 

Required for large, prestigious resort/ residential 
development near Palma, Mallorca. 

Applicants must have proven management drib, and extensive experience in 
planning, budgeting construction, and marketing in large, mufti-product real 
estate projects. 

Fluency in Spanish and other European languages wM be an adv a ntage. 
Excellent remuneration and ooneftions will be offered. 

Mease reply in writing only in the first instance, enclosing C.V., to; 

Mr. D.W. SAMUEL 

BensSnat devel op ment, Urbanizadora Gahria SJL 
15-7-C Passe«g des Bom, Patna, MaUorca, Spain. 



TOE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS^ 
Rome, Italy. 

seeks candidates for posts of Administrative Officer re- 
sponsible for effective administrative and financial as- 
pects of field projects in different countries. 

Candidates should possess University degree in field re- 
lated to management and administration and at least five 
years of professional experience related to administra- 
tion, accounting and/or budgetaity/ personnel manage- 
ment Very good knowledge of either Arabic, English, 
French or Spanish is required and a good knowledge of 
one of the other three. 

Benefits: one year initial contract (renewable), reloca- 


mternatjanal civil service. 

Send curriculum vitae quoting Vacancy 233-AFS 
not later than 22 July 1986, to: 

Central Recruitment, 

FAO 

Via delle Terme dl Caracalla, 001W - Rome, Italy. 


''INTERNATIONAL 

POSITIONS” 

appears every Thursday 

TO PLAGE AN AOVGrttSEMOT contact your Morcft 
Iniwiialienal Herald Trifetm* re p re sen t a tive or Max Fniw* 
111 Ave. Ou» ta » de GauHe, 92521 Neuffly Codex, France. 
TeL- 46-37-93-00. Telex: 613 595. 
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Knepper National’s First 10-Game Winner 
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Complied by Our Stuff Fnuu Pupatdta 

SAN DIEGO — Ai (his point in 
the season, numbers don't mean 
.much to Houston pitcher Bob 
Knepper. who sees no special sig- 
nificance in the fact he is the Na- 
tional League's first 10 game win- 
ner. 

"It meant a lot more to me ro 
pitch good against the Padres.’' 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

said the left-hander, who turned in 
a four-hitter and was backed by a 
15-hit attack in a 12-1 victory over 
San Diego Tuesday night. 

“Ten wins doesn’t mean that 
much — it just means you’ve had a 
good first couple of months," said 
Knepper, whose record is 10-3. 

"This is the best groove I've been 
in since high school or Little 
League. I can't remember pitching 
this many starts in a row where I 
felt this good. . . . Because my atti- 
tude is better I'm more relaxed, and 
it probably means Pm more aggres- 
sive. I’m going after the hitters 


more. When I’m able to relax. 1 
have consistently good stuff 

Bill Doran and Kevin Bass each 
had a home run and three hits to 
help the Astros win their fourth 
straight and maintain a two-game 
lead in the league's Western Divi- 
sion. 

“My fastball was working,” 
Knepper said, “but it's lough to 
judge just what kind of stuff I had 
— that’s a lot of runs to work with. 
There’s only been one or two times 
where fve had to work with just a 
couple of runs.” Knepper did not 
walk a batter and struck out five in 
recording his sixth complete game 
of the season. 

His shutout bid was dashed 
when Terry Kennedy led off the 
eighth inning with his fourth homer 
of the year. The Astros jumped on 
Dave Dravecky for three runs in 
the first, capped by Bass's two-run 
home run, his second in two games 
Houston added four runs in the 
fifth on Doran's lead-off homer, 
Glenn Davis's cwo-out double, an 
intentional walk to Bass and a tri- 


ple by Phil Gamer, who scored on 
Gariy Templeton's fielding error. 

Houston sent 10 men to bat dur- 
ing a five-run eighth, highlighted 
by Billy Hatcher’s two- run triple, a 
run -scoring double by Tony Walk- 
er and three errors by the* Padres, 
who have lost 12 of their last 17 
games, 

Mets 8, PtaHtes 4: In New York. 
Tim Teufel hit his first major- 
league grand-slam home run with 
one out in the I ! th to lift the Mets. 
Philadelphia used a five-man in- 
field and two outfielders in an ef- 
fort to cut down the winning run. 
but Teufel hitting for Wally Back- 
man, put reliever Tom Hume’s 2-0 
pitch over the left-field fence. 

Dodgers L, Reds 0: In Los Ange- 
les, Mariano Duncan scored from 
second base on Bill Madi ode’s 
fielder's choice groundout in the 
ninth to enable the Dodgers to 
shade Cincinnati. Duncan led off 
the inning with a single and ad- 
vanced to second on a sacrifice. 
Enos Cabell was intentionally 
walked, and Bill Madlock followed 


VANTAGE POINT/ Ira Berkow 

Baseball’s Renaissance Man 

New York Tma Service 

NEW YORK — A. Bartlett Giamatti once de- 
scribed himself as a household name only in his own 
household. An apt description, perhaps, for someone 
who just six years ago was leadring college kids a 
course in Myths and Mythography in Renaissance 
Cultures. 

He may never be up there with mum like Twinkles 
or Drano in American households, but the newly 
elected president of baseball's National League may 
soon be making inroads. 

For eight years Gi amat ti has been another land of 
president — heading a Connecticut school that, most 
recently, is famous for having produced a pitcher for 
the New York Mets named Ron Darling. 

It is natural to wonder why a man who led the 
cheers for Eli Yale's scholars would deride to join the 
sweaty forces of the cleared and knickered. Was his 
leqve- taking of academia reminiscent, in any way, of a 
scene he once recalled in a baseball article hie wrote for 
Harper's magazine? The scene was the "Expulsion of 
Adam and Eve" in the Brancacci Chapel. 

At a news conference on Tuesday he was asked, in 
other words, why a man of letters would gravitate to 
sports. “Men of letters have always gravitated to 
sports,” be said. "Witness yourselves.” 

The professor of Italian literature bad swung 
smoothly and swiftly from Dante to Dale Carnegie, 
but Dante remained in the air. When asked what the 
author of "The Divine Comedy” would have thought 
about his move, Giamatti said, "He would have been 
delighted. He knew very well the nature of paradise; 
and what preceded it After all, baseball was first 
played in the Elysian Fields — in Hoboken, New 
Jersey, in 1845, if I'm not mistaken 

He added that he was looking for changes and new 
challenges in his life, and it is no secret (hat he is a 
great baseball fan. and has been since he began follow- 
ing the Boston Red Sox in the middle 1940s. 

It bad been said that he was often seen wearing a 
Red Sox cap around the Yale campus. Would be 
continue to do so? “No,” he said, “Til be wearing a lot 
of other hats in my new role.” 

He was asked about his own participation in base- 
ba ll. "I had dreams of becoming a second baseman.” 
he said. He paused, and then, as if to reveal a deep 
secret, be said, “O.FC, I wanted more than anything to 
be Bobby Doerr. There, and that’s the last time HI say 
it.” He said be played second base (as did Boston’s 
Doerr), but played it because “the throw was the 
shortest to first base.” 

Giamatti said that a president of a league does a 
number of chores that are not much different from a 
university president’s. There's keeping a hand in the 
financial end of the game, and surely in the public 
relations end. And although he has bad no previous 
contact with professional organized sports, be does 
have strong opinions on certain dements of baseball. 



The W orf im yan Pop 

A. Bartlett Giamatti 

• The designated hitter: “I’ll soften my answer by 
just saying (hat it's appalling.” 

• Interleague play: “1 favor the fundamental grid, 
the geometrical beauty, the fundamental structure of 
the history of basebalL and I think it ought to be 
tampered with very gingerly.” 

• Expansion: "I'm not instinctively pro-expansion. 
I'm for making strong and vibrant the franchises that 
exist. Td Grst want to shore them up.” 

He added that "the challenges and issues that affect 
baseball to an enormous degree affect the country ” 
He added that part of his job would be to maintain this 
"institution, this form of a public trust.” 

While it seems to some casual observers that a 
league president might be nothing more than a well- 
dressed figurehead, Giamatti believes he will be noth- 
ing- of the sort. He must oversee the screening of 
ownership transfers and represent the league in legis- 
lation with television and lawsuits, and be responsible 
for the approval of player contracts. 

None of which might sound particularly enthrall- 
ing, but there is no accounting for tastes. After aD, a 
Renaissance man whom Giamatti studied once spent 
four years painting the ceiling of a church. 


with a hard grounder to third base- 
man Buddy BelL Bell threw to sec- 
ond for the force on Cabell; Mad- 
lock beat tbe double-play relay to 
first as Duncan was rounding third 
without breaking stride. First base- 
man Tony Perez threw home, but 
Duncan slid in safely. 

Expos 4, CmBnafs 2: In St. 
Louis, Tim WaJlach drove in three 
runs and Hubie Brooks added three 
hits and scored three times to lead 
Montreal 

Pirates 6, Cubs 4: In Pittsburgh, 
Sid Bream went 3-for-4 with a 
three-run homer, and Rafael Bd- 
liard drove in three more nuts with 
two tingles to lead the Pirates. Bd- 
liard is batting -218 on the season, 
but .429 (9-for-17) against Chicago. 

Giants 3, Braves (h In San Fran- 
cisco, Vida Blue and Jeff Robinson 
combined on a shutout for the sec- 
ond time this season. Blue pitched 
two-hit ball for seven innings and 
Robinson, who struck out 43 bat- 
ters in his last 40 % innings, turned 
in one-hit relief the rest of the way. 
Jeffrey Leonard and rookie MDce 
Aldrete had three hits each, with 
Leonard driving in the first two 
nins and Aldrete delivering an RBI 
single in the seventh. 

Royals 9, Mariners 5: In the 
American T in Kansas City, 
Missouri, George Brett had a dou- 
ble and four singles, scored three 
runs and drove in one as Seattle’s 
seven-game winning streak at 
Royals Stadium game to an end. 
Jorge Orta added four hits to pace 
the winners' 18-hit attack. 

8, A's 7: In Cleveland, 
Joe Carter, who misplayed a 
grounder at first base that helped 
Oakland score three unearned runs 
in tbe first, drove in four runs with 
two doubles and three singles as the 
Indians prevailed. Carter's first 
live-hit game — which came one 
day after the end of his 21-game 
hitting streak, the longest this sea- 
son in the major leagues — sent the 
A’s to their seventh straight loss. 

Red Sox 4» Bhw Jays 3: In To- 
ronto. Mike Stenhouse drew a 
bases-loaded walk from reliever 
Mark Eichhom in the 10th, putting 
Boston past the Blue Jays. With 
two outs and runners on first and 
third. Eichhorn intentionally 
walked pinch-hitter Wade Boggs, 
who leads the majors with a 389 
average. Stenhouse then walked on 
a 3-2 pitch, forcing home the run 
that ended a three-game Red Sox 
losing streak. 

Yankees 6, Tigers 3: In Detroit 
Don Mattingly's third home run in 
two games keyed a four-run fourth, 
and Mike Easier lut two run-scor- 
ing doubles to lead New York over 
the Tigers, who have lost nine of 
their last 1 1 games. 

Brewers 6, Orioles 3: In Milwau- 
kee. Ernest RBes’s two-run homer 
helped support rookie Bill Wo- 
man’s six-hitter as the Brewers won 
their fourth straight. Wegman (2-5) 
won his second consecutive game 
after making 11 starts without a 
victory. 

White Sox 7. Angels 3: In Chica- 
go, Harold Baines had a two-run 
triple and Carlton Fisk drove in 
two runs with a single to pace the 
White Sox to their fifth victory in 
ax games. 

Rangers 14, Twins 10: In Minne- 
apolis, Geno FetraJti went 3-for-5 
with five RBIs and Pete O'Brien 
hotnered and drove in three runs to 
lead Texas to its eighth victory in 
nine games. The teams combined 
for 37 hits, a season high for the 
league. (AP, UPI) 


IOC Offers the Koreans a'. 



The Associated Press 

LAUSANNE, Switzerland — A plan to 
place as many as four sports from the I9S8 
Seoul Olympics in North Korea was present-' 
ed by international Olympic officials here 
Wednesday, along with a warning to both 
Koreas that this was their last chance to 
resolve a dispute threatening the Games with 
another boycon. 

The bead of the International Olympic 
Gonuniaee said an agreement involving ar- 
chery, table wwtiiK, cycling and soccer was 
“very dose.” South Korea's Olympic cotn- 
nriuee president said he was pleased with the 
progress made in two days of talks, but a 
high-ranking North Korean Olympic official 
indicated that chances of a final agreement 
might be no better than 50-50. 


The two sides haw until June 30 to review 
the plan and let the IOC know of “thor 
willingness to accept it in principle, an IOC 
statement said. If the answer is yes. a fourth 
set of rcwiing s will be called, probably next 

month, to iron out dentils. 

The proposal presented by IOC president 
Juan Antonio Samaranch would place the 

entire schedules of archery and tabic tennis in 
North Korea. In addition, he said, cycling 
road races and preliminary rounds in four 
soccer groups could be placed in tbe North, 
along with Olympic-related cultural events. 

“We are very, very close” to an agreement, 
Samaranch said. “This is the final proposal 
by tbe IOC If it is accepted, we go farther. If 
not, I am sorry — this is the end.” 


The dispute began last year, foth 
Korea demanded a co-host role ift 
the events split between the twoewBUti*. # 
its demand went unmet. North Korea arid, it 
would boycott the Games and pmsjbiyTrt* 
other conummist-bloc countries with it . 

South Korea ngected the co-host x}«i,bw 
said it would listen to other propoakii 
stood that way through two previous IOC 
sessions, the latest in January. .. 

Last weekend, Samaranch saxf Seouftft- 
gnnrring committee bad agreed to give-tbc 
four sports back tp tbe IOC, which in tun 
would negotiate their venues with North Ko- 
rea in exchange for assurances of free access 
for an estimated 25,000 athletes, coaches, 
officials, spectators and journalists. 


After the French Open, Far- 



By John Fcinstein 

Washington Post Serna 

WASINGTON — Grand-slam 
tournaments serve both to 
raise questions furnish an- 
swers. By that yardstick, the 
French Open, which ended Son- 
day, was an almost unqualified suc- 
cess. 

On the surface, the identities of 
the two singles champions, Ivan 
Lendl and Chris Evert Lloyd, hard- 
ly came as a surprise. Although 
Evert did upset Martina Navrati- 
lova in the women's final, she had 
done just that one year ago and has 
won the French championship sev- 
en times. Lendl’s victory, after the 
early departures of Matt Wilander 
and Yannick Noah, was about as 
dose to routine as a grand-slam 
championship ran be. 

But several other players made 
enough Impact during the two 
weeks to raise questions not only 
about Wimbledon, which begins 
June 23, but about the months to 
come. 

On the men's side, two players 
generally unnoticed before the 
tournament made large impart* 
One was Mikael Pernfors, the los- 
ing finalisL who proved that 
Swedes who play good tennis don’t 
have to be blond, reticent and 
dooes of Bjbra Borg. 

PemfoTs was educated at tbe 
University of Georgia and, in the 
process of winning two U.S. colle- 
giate titles, adapted a cocky, strut- 
ting style on the court. He is far 
more apt to remind people of Jim- 
my Connors than of Barg or Wi- 
fander 

And he can play. His upset of 
four seeded players was no fluke. 
He has never played on grass be- 
fore — “I tried it for about five 
minutes once” —so ilVdifficult to 
say how hell do at Wimbledon. But 
Pemfors, 22, played on hard courts 
all through college and is going to 
be a factor in men's teams for a 
while. 

The same also can be said for 
Andrei Chesnokov, the 20-year-old 
Russian who wiped Wilander out 
in the third round and readied the 
quarterfinals. He too will get his 
oral taste of grass at Wimbledon 
and may find it tougher to deal 
with than Pemfors. But Chesnokov 
also is a player to watch; he’s quick, 
gets to every ball and plays with 
extraordinary savvy for one who 
has so little tournament experience. 

He is both handsome and charm- 
ing, and if he’s allowed to play the 
tour full time, his tennis and his 
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Tuesday’s line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Oddaatf 338 MM an— 7 li I 

denkm mi •» in-i m i 

Mocneyhom. Ontiveros (5), Rilo (9) and 
Salta. Willard (I); Ntokro.CNkars 13). Con- 
dtafti 17), Yen <81 and Banda AHonson (9). 
W— Yen, W). L— RHo. 2-4. HRs— Oakland. 
Lansford (A), Kingman (13). 

Boston see its tea i — « u a 

Toronto 201 «M MW o— a 7 1 

Setters, Crowtord (7). Sombtto 19). Stanley 
(9) and Sullivan, Gadman f lot.- CarutH.Lemo 
(5), Etditoto <n and Whitt, w— Stanley. 1-2. 
L — Hlctoxjm.6-1.HRS — Boston, Rice (61. Boy - 
ter CM). 

Baltimore BM TM fit— 3 4 1 

MINtoDtae 408 820 DOx— 8 9 8 

McGregor. Snell 15) and Dempsey, Rayford 
(8) . wegman and Oronc. W— Wegmoa. 2-5, 
L — McGregor, 5-5. HRs— Baltimore. Yeung 
141. Milwaukee. Riles IS). 

CaOfernla M8 082 1(0—3 f • 

Chicago 2M 021 oi«— 2 W ■ 

Roman I ck, Finley (5), Pander <81 and 
Boone; Allen. Nelson (6). James 18) and Fisk. 
W— Allen. 34. L— Romanic*. 3-4. Sv— James 
(81. 

New York 900 08 ND-C 18 1 

Detroit BUT DM MO-3 7 1 

Nlekra. Drobefc l7).Shlrtov (7). Fisher 18). 
Rlehettl (91 and Hassoy; Terrell. Carey (5>. 
O'Neal (9) and Parish, w— Ntekro. 7-3. l— 
Terrell. 6-4. Sv— RWwrtl <131. HRs— New 
York. Mattingly (111. Detroit. Sharlaan (4), 
Texas in on »-h n a 

Minnesota on OH bid— is n 2 

Mahler. RWrioM <3). Mi*wi-cte It). Russell 
<6). Harris 181 and Pel roll l; Smithson. Butch- 
er (3). Davis (*). Restore 17). Jackson (91 ana 
Laudner. Reed (7). w — Russell. 1 -a. L — Davis. 
1-5. Sv— Harris (II). HR— Texas, O'Brien 17). 
Seattle 3*2 Ml 0(0—5 io • 

Kansas city 113 032 B*K — 9 It B 


Swftt WMaj* 13). Goetterman (6). Ladd (7) 
and Kearney; Bankheoa Parr (5) and Sund- 
ftera.W— Farr. 4-1. l— W ilcox. 66 HR— Seat - 
ite. Hend er son no). 
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(T hroe eh Jm n 


Catena 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

ooo zee on — * 12 a 
on 130 an* ■ * to 1 

Ecfcershiv. F rater (7) and Davis; K Inner, 
Winn (0), Clements (9). Guonte 19) and Perw.- 
W— Kinaer, 2-5. L—Cck enter. 2-4. Sv— 
Guante (2). HRs— Chicago. Cev (4). Pitts- 
burgh. Bream (81. 

Montreal 2M 1M me— « 8 a 

St. Loots 010 ON 100-1 s 2 

TBRXL Burke (7), Reardon (SI and Bllar- 
cMtoand RtxgeroW (■); Forseh. Omnbey (II 
end Lavailterecmd Heath (I). w — T«jt»4-Z. 
L— Foradv S-f. Sv— Reardon (14). 
PtNtodeMUa 081 NB IN 09-4 7 • 

NOW York M0 W> 810 04-0 13 3 

Hudson. Tekolve (01, Carman (7). Bedra- 
sten IW.Urtoi (lO).Hume 111). RuseelL Daul- 
ton (7) ; OledaSIsk ( I). Orosco (9). McDowell 
(10) ood Carter. W— McDowell. *-a I — Lereh. 
0-1. HRs— New York. Carter 2 lift). Teufel 13). 
Houston 3H 0M 050— Q U 1 

Son Diego MM m oio- 1 4 4 

K ne pp e r end Bailey, Ashby (8); Dravecky. 
Stoddard (5},Lefferts (6), Walter (SLMcCul- 
let (9) and Kennedy. W Ken ner. 10-3. L — 
Dravecky. 54. HRs— Houston. Boss (71, 
Damn (41. Sob Diego. Kennedy (S3, 
ancleoan lOfOMMN-* $ 1 

Los Angeles 808 ON Ml — 1 S 1 

Welsh. Franca IS) and Diaz; Honeycutt 
Niedenfuer (9) and Trevino, w -Nieaentusr. 
5-2. L— Franco. H 

Attaste eee mo boo— • 3 a 

Son Francisco 1M 818 It*— 3 a • 

Smith. Dedmon (Tl.McMurtnr tt) end Vir- 
gil; BhMU RoMnsoi (8) and Bnmly.W — Blue, 
3-3. L— Smith, 3-6. Sv— Robinson (5). 


L Ivan Lendl, *576476 X Joaklm Nvmm, 
*381319. 1 Anders Jnrrvd. *339,542. 6 Mats 
WHondtr. J316216 5. Yannick Nooh. *2 50*00. 
6 Boris Becker. *211739. 7, Thierry Tvtasne. 
S1IL9S0. 0 Guy Forget. 1176440. 9. Stefan Ed- 
berg. S172J26 10, Andres Gomez. H7UH 


t, Ivan Lendi 1824444 points. X Mats wi- 
tender. 9U3n. 3. Boris Bek cer. 928115. 6. John 
McEnroe. 87 JXKW. 5. Yannick Noon. 844375. 6 
Jimmy Connors. 863077. 7. Stefan Edberp. 
765*82. L Joakim Nvstrnm, 75JOOO. 9, Anders 
Jarrvd. 53 3333 18. Henri Leconte, 483000. 


1. Ivan LmdLXMS. X Joaklm Nygtrgm,lJ16 
3. Yannick Naatb 1409. 6 Mats Wilander. LM8. 
6 Anders Gomez. 956 6 Mlkoei Pemfors. 016 
7. Jlmmv Connors. 755. 6 Emfflo Sanchez. 730L 
9. Boris Becker. 7)6 16 Thlerrv Tulo 


WOMEN 


1, Martina Navratilova. *735356 X Chris 
Overt Uavd,SeM45ft. X Steffi Graf, *3(0256 6 
Helena Sukova, *279376 & Claudio KoM»- 
KJksctL *256106 6 Pam Sfiriver. *314306 7, 
Hona Mandllkora. 3191337. 6 Kattav RlnaML 
SR9JD6 9. Wendy Turnbull. SU7JS0. 16 An- 
drea TemstsvarL *1133*7. 


Tour Potato 

1. Staff! Grot 15U. 2. Chris Evert Lloyd. 1543. 
6 Claudio Kohde Kitsch. 777 . 6 Martino Nov- 
ratt lova, 706 S.Gobrle la Sabot laL 095. 6Hano 
MandlUcavo. 019. 7, Kathy Rinaldi, we. 6 Mon- 
uelo Ma l eeva 541. 9, Helena Sukava. 522. 16 
Laura Glioemefetcr. 431. 


Transition 


BASEBALL 
American League 

CLEVELAND— Signed John Bolls, third 
baseman; Raymond Williamson, outfielder, 
and Slcven Bird. Cart Chambers. Bruce Ev- 
ict! and Kent Maggard, dlchers. Io minor- 
league contracts witn Batavia at the New 
Yartc-Pam League ana J e ffrey Battaglia 
Scott Johnson ana Morn Pike, auttlelders; 
Aiwu hom walker, second baseman, ana Rudy 
Seenez. olfeher. to c ont ra cts with Burlington 
at me Anaotaaiian League. 

MINNESOTA— Sent Juan Agosto. olfeher. 
tp Toledo Of tfle International League. Re- 
called Allan AndertotL Cl letter, tram Toledo. 

N YORK— Recalled Brian Fisher. Pilch- 
er, tram Columbus of the Int e rnational 
League. 

National League 

CHICAGO— Signed Michael Curtis and 
jean LaPafni. s lichen; Darren E salmon, 
sftorfston; NUenocl Reeder, first bes m an. 
aid Eddie Williams ano Eric Waaas.oufftelo- 
ers. 

CINCINNATI— Stoned Charles Carr, sec- 
ond b as emen. 

MONTREAL— Stoned Johnnie LAMoster. 
Inflelder, and assigned hkn to I ndlonooaDs of 
me American Association. 


PHILADELPHIA— Purchased the contract 
at Randy urdiiPiaicri from Portland of the 
Poctllc Coast League. Out righted Dove 
Rucker, pitcher, la Portland. Sinned Warr en 
McGee, Daw Bennett. Darrell Coulter. Car- 
fcrvd Kiser. Mark Sims and Jeffrey Mvaer. 
pitchers; Harvev Brumfield. David Brum 
dope and Edward Hoda, outfielders; Don 
Church. Scoff Ruckman and Leroy Ventre**, 
Mw rtM uw . and Kenneth Miner, catcher. 

PITTSBURGH— Homed Carlton Keller di- 
rector at Player development. Signed Keith 
SheghentplWwr; Blana Lockley.outf tetter - 
first b oeemon. and Albert Ouinlana, jhort- . 
stop. 

BASKETBALL 

NaHflMl BesMbad akoUoUoo 
LEAGUE— L evied fines on the portic toon t» 
in a flgtit dur Ins Game S of ttw championship 
series; *5306 Houston’s Rotah Sampson; 
*1.500. Boston's Jerry Slotting and Dennis 
Johnson and Houston's Akeem Otafuwon; 
*936 Houston* Craig ETUOl Stove Harris, Ah 
un Leaven. Hank Mc Oow et L Jim Petersen 
and Granville Walter* and Boston's Oamy 
Alnge. Rick Carlisle. Greo KM*. Kevin 
McHcte. David ThlrdkllL Sam Vincent and 
Scon Wedmon. 


FOOTBALL 

- Mattered r oo t ball Laagoe 
INDIANAPOLIS — Named Pat Mnadocfc 
college scout 

KANSAS city— S igned Tom sough, wa- 
ter, to a series of o n e year nntract*. 

New ORLEANS— Signed Wavne Wilton, 
running buck. Io a eerie* of two onerear con- 
tracts. 

. United State* Football L e ag ue 
Birmingham— stoned Tony - Tnietove 
and Razed Jenkins, runnina bocks; Chris 
Hobbs, niacefclcker; Anthony Grant and Taw 
FascUnem, defenstv* boefct; Ptrtlito Alexan- 
der and Marten Brown. «Me receiver*, and 
Crato Demi toy, offensive Mpeman. 

HOCKEY 

NattoMl Hacker Least** 
QUEBEC— Stofted Pat Price, defenseman, 
and Max MlddcndorL right wine. 

COLLEGE 

CHARLESTON (W. VAJ Named Tam 
Landrum baricetboll coatdi.' 

. FAIRFIELD N a m e d Mary Ann Patozzi 
assistant women's basketoall coach. 

FLORI D A A n nou n c e d the raatonattea at 
BUI Carr, enuetta director. - - 

FORT SCui 1 Hom ed Fred Turner bas- 
ketball 
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Luc NovcwMi/teutars 

Mikael Pemfors will be oa unfamiliar footing. 


personality almost surely will make 
him a star. 

There were others: Henri Le- 
conte’s loss to Pemfors in the semi- 
finals disappointed the French, but 
Leconte seems to be finding a little 
more consistency as time pies on. 
He will celebrate his 23d birthday 
on July 4 and may well be still 
playing at Wimbledon that day, 
when tbe men's semis are sched- 
uled. 

Aaron Krickstein went out two 
rounds Cartier this year than he did 
last year, but in his stirring five-set 
loss to WHander the 1 8-y ear-old 


American showed signs of life that 
have been lacking for a long time. 
He seems roused from the semi- 
somnambulism that frmwl ro taW» 
over his game after his meteoric rise 
to the top 10 two years ago. Al- 
though Wimbledon isn't Hkdy .to 
be a showcase for him, the summer 
could be fun before it is over. 

- Finally, there is -the intriguing 
case of Johan Kriek. Until his em- 
barrassing semifinal l os s to Tend l. 
Kriek was the best story of the 
French Open. He came to Paris so 
his wife could do some 
and played bis way into the ; 


pals on a surface he has always 
bated. 

The United States is scheduled 
to play Mexico in a Davis Cup 
match on that surface —day —in 
July. 

until Paris, Krickstein, Jimmy 
Arias (who sprained an ankle and 
couldn’t play) and Eliot Tdtscber 
(who lost in tbe third round to 
Boris Becker) were (he candidates 
to play singles. 

But now, Kriek must be serious!) 
considered by rookie c a p tai n Tom 
Gorman. 

As for Wimbledon, the. lourna- 
mart might be more wide opes 
than it has been in 20 yean. 

John McEnroe will not ream 
from his hiatus until a touroamem 
in Vermont in August. That leaves 
no favorite. 

Lendl hates grass as much as he 
loves clay. Becker loves grass but 
will undoubtedly find the role of 
defending champion burdensome. 
Wilander has never done wdl at 
Wimbledon. 

Neither has Noah, who was in- j a; 
jured and had to withdtawTrom the 
French Open after three rounds. 

Connors, back after a 10-week 
suspension this week, probably 
cannot win. being two months shy 
of 34. 

Some additional names to 
watch: Tim Mayotte and Paul An- 
il acone, hard-serving Americans 
who have prospered at Wimbledon 
in tbe past; Kevin Curren, last 
year's losing finalist; and Kriek. 
Want a dark horse? Try Leconte. 

In short, any of a dozen players 
could show up in the men's final 

Alas, the same isn't true an the 
women's tide. Steffi Graf win tom 
17 before Wimbledon starts, but 
that isn't likely to make her an 
accomplished player on grass. 

She is so unsure of hersdf on that 
surface that she is planning to play 
in the junior tournament at East- 
bourne, tbe traditional Wimbledon 
warm-up. Ha star is rising, but it 
will not reach a zenith at Wimble- 
don. 

Hana Mandfikova? Maybe, be- 
cause she is always capable of pull- 
ing the kind of upsets she did to win 
the U.S. Open-last fall 
- Pam Sbriver will try again, and 
Helena Sukova and Claudia 
Kohde-KQsch both play serve-and- 
volley games suited to grass- 

But in all likelihood, when the 
grass settles after the semifinals, it 
will be Evert-Navratilova for the 
70th time, with Navratilova the 
prohibitive favorite to win a fifth 
straight title. 
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Italy F rnally Manages First-Round Victory 


Compiled br Our Staff From Dispatches 

PUEBLA, Mexico — Italy has 
accomplished something it could 
not do when it woo the Worid Grp 
of soccer in 1982; it won a game in 
Ibe first round. 

The Italians had played three 
dreary ties in the opening round in 
Spain and had played two more ties 
this year. But they managed to beat 
South Korea, 3-2. Tuesday to qual- 


with Nantes. 

After VaJdano’s header made it 
1-0 three minutes into the 

;fv far wN-nnrf ~ ' l ~ ** 1978 Cu P stowed the 

3ga,ns ' P 806 wfaicb has never 

Ml , won any of its 15 games in the 

an I lab an goals were World Cup “ ‘ 


But the South Americans have shot past goalie Giovanni Galli to 
their real strength in das midfield, tie the game, 
wth Diego Maradona providing But Italy’s poise gave it two big 
the classy play and Bunuchaga the goals. On a free kick. Brand Conti 
punching . drive. Both players also chipped the ball over the Koreans’ 
play outside of Argentina, Mara- wau. toward the goal and Guiseppe 
°oh a ^ith Napoli and Burruchaga Galderisi moved h a few steps for- 


All three 
scored by Alessandro AJtobdli on 
short shots. The goals gave the tall 
striker the lead in the World Cup 
with live, one more than Preben 
EDgacr of Denmark, who had the 
tournament's first hat trick, Sun- 
day. 

Argentina's 2-0 defeat of Bulgar- 
ia, in a simultaneous game in Mexi- 
co City, left the South American 
team on top oT Group A, a point 
ahead of Italy. 

Argentina, whose goals Tuesday 
came from Jorge VaJdano in the 3d 
minute and Jorge Burruchaga in 
the 76th, will play a third-p lace 
team nod Monday in Puebla, 

Argentina, coached by Carlos 
Bilardo, has shown scoring poten- 
tial, mainly with winger Valdano 
who plays with Real Madrid and 
who has collected three goals in as 
many 


finals, could not get 
any offense going. 

“We scored a goal in (he third 
minute and then we didn't-bave to 
attack too modi because we al- 
ready had two pouits” if they pro- 
tected the lead, Bilardo said. 

The current Italian team, just 
like its 1982 counterparts, seemed 
to be playing for ties in the first 
round — sometimes even when 
they were ahead. Yet tbeir counter- 
attacks finally gave them a victory 
against the ragged, fast but inexpe- 
rienced South Koreans. 

In the 19th minute, Antonio Di 
Gennaro centered the ball and the 
Koreans left Altobelli open to drive 
the ball home from dose range. 
Later in the first half, Altobelli had 
a penalty kick, but hit the left post. 

In the 62nd minute. Choi Soon- 
bo blasted a 20-yard (18-meter) 


ward before being knocked off the 
ball. But Altobelli was there to 
prod the hall home from near the 

gn aflmp . 

Then Italy created a neat passing 
network from Galderisi in the cen- 
ter to Fernando De Napoli on the 
right ride, who centered it to Aho- 
bdb. The striker was credited with 
a 82nd-mmute goal — although the 
ball dearly was deflected over the 
goal line by South Korea’s Cho 
Kwang-rae. 

”1 hit the ball and it would have 
rolled into the net even without the 
final touch by the Korean. He tried 
to stop it, but it would have been a 
goal anyway,'’ Altobelli said. 

The filler Milan player said he is 
not bothered by having to replace 
Paolo Rossi, who scored six goals 
in leading Italy to the 1982 title. 
Rossi has since been plagued by 
injuries and has yet to be on a game 
roster here. 

“I don’t feel the pressure of play- 
ing in Rosa’s role as leading scorer 
of the team." Altobelli said. "This 
is my job, it has always been, to 
score goals. And I like it 


“1 am sorry for Rossi, who is not 
fit yet, but his opportunity may 
come here and he could show what 
be is stxH worth. Unfortunately, 
what counts is your condition at 
Cup lime and Rossi has had some 
problems so far here.” 

Italy needed the goals because 
Hub Jung-Moo surprised the Ital- 
ians with a goal with two minutes 
iefL 

AltobeUTs feat went almost un- 
noticed and certainly unappreciat- 
ed by the Cuauhtemoc Stadium 
crowd. What fans there were in the 
half-empty stadium — adding to 
the belief that tickets for Cup 
games have been priced too high — 
continued to urge the South Kore- 
ans to even greater efforts. 

“We wasted a lot of energy,” said 
Enzo Bearzot, the Italian raarh 
The result was not proportionate 
to the work we did out there.” 

Bearzot was expected to come up 
with some changes for the team’s 
game agains t France. 

The French have been gaming in 
strength after a lackluster 1-0 vic- 
tory over Canada. They drew l-l 
with the Soviet Union and 
trounced Hungary, 3-0. 

There were reports Bearzot was 
planning to start 1982 Cup veter- 
ans Rossi and Marco Tar drill in 
the second round. (NYT, AP) 



fattn/lMfed Proa bHanuwnd 

Bulgarian goalie Borislav Mihailov, center, collides with teammate Andrei Shelyazkov and 
Argentina’s Jorge Burruchaga, right, during Argentina’s 2-0 first-round victory Tuesday. 


At Superstars 9 Ball, Outsiders From Asia Left Without Dancing Partners 


International Herald Tribune 

PUEBLA, Mexico — Asia, that 
emerging continent of 29 billion 
people, left the Worid Cup as it 
found it: bewildered. 

South Korea and Iraq had come 
to the superstars* ball in the New 
Worid via the political equation of 

Rob Hughes 

the tournament rather than strictly 
on merit 

Were they really wanted, really 
ready or justly treated? 

Either Iraq has been the most 
foul team of the first phase of these 
finals or the whipping boys for the 
inconsistent shows of strength by 
FIFA, soccer’s worid governing 
body. 

By contrast, most of us have 
loved the spirit and the goals of the 
South Koreans. Tuesday in Puebla, 
South Korea gave world champion 
Italy a thunderous match. 

Italy won. 3-2 and just about 
deserved to prevent a repetition of 
its 1966 cup defeat against North 
Korea. But m the first half particu- 
larly, South Korea fought the refer- 
ee as well as 11 Italians. 

That referee, David Socha, hails 
from Ludlow, Massachusetts. And 
just what an American was doing in 
charge of a Worid Cup match that 
was always likely to be crucial and 
volatile, only FIFA knows. 

Socha, 47, who works in a fam- 
ily-owned tavern, had had a good 
tournament in 1982 whenhereftr- 
eed a semifinal But since then 
North America has lost its major 
soccer le agu e, and the lack of first- 
class practice was evident. 

Socha is a zealot, a man so in 
love with the dream of taking 
charge of the Worid Cup final that 
1 discovered him close to tears 
when he was passed over for a Bra- 
zilian last time. He would not, I 
think, show intentional bias to any- 
one. 


Yet time and again in Puebla be 
seemed to err on Italy’s side. The 
Italians were up to their old tricks, 
and in moments of doubt the refer- 
ee seemed to rale that if the worid 
champions cried out. their instincts 
had to be right 

He crowned it by awarding Ales- 
sandro Altobelli a 36th-minute 
penalty for a dive as blatant as any 
you’ll see. Altobelli managed to hit 
the post, but South Korean distrust 
was fomented by that decision, and 
by the yellow cards waved at two 
defenders who objected to it. 

Socha was by now extending bis 
Korean calligraphy: He bad al- 
ready taken the name of Park 
Chang-suo, the orchestrator in 
midfield, and later booked Chung 


Jong-soo for not retreating 10 
yards (nine meters) at a free tick. 

On the other hand. Socha needed 
long persuasion to book Salvatore 
Bagni for slapping an opponent’s 
face and gave no warning to Pietro 
Vierchowod for his blatant han- 
dling of the ball to prevent a break- 
away. 

Vterchowod’s luck doubled eight 
mfnnti-c after that, when he was 
cautioned and could well have been 
ordered off for scything down Cha 
Bum-keun on the edge of the area 
— the professional (or Havdange) 

foul. 

Geatano Sdrea was booked for a 
hacking foul so you see the may- 
hem that South Korea caused. 
True, Altobelli in splendid oppor- 


tunist form, wonderfully cool from 
10 yards, helped himself to a hat 
trick, which ultimately owed noth- 
ing to the referee and plenty to the 
inexperience of the South Korean 
defense. 

But Choi Soon-ho, the lanky 
young center-forward bound for 
Hamburg, West Germany, explod- 
ed the myth of Italian defensive 
solidity. He scored a b rillian t right- 
footed goal from the edge of the 
area and then outjumped 
Vierdhowood to create a goal for 
Kim Jong-boo. 

When the second round, or real 
tournament, begins next week, Ita- 
ly will come up against France. 
World champion vs. European 
champion, both with midfield brio 



U« Arcdcwd 


Italy’s Alessandro Altobelli, right, leans over South Korea’s Cho Kwang-rae and watches 
defender Park Kytxng-boon dive too late to stop ball from crossing goalline in 82nd minute. 


Mexico’s Coach Rides Herd on Emotional Public 


By Grahame L Jones 

Lot Angela Titties Service 

MEXICO CITY — Outside one 
of this city's more prestigious ho- 
tels, there is a statue of a man 
fighting to bring two young horses 
under control. 

The man, his sombrero slipping 
off the bock of his head, has one 
colt seemingly in hand, but the oth- 
er, its mane flaring, is rearing and 
tu gg in g at the reins in an effort to 
break free. 

The artist has captured the ten- 
sion of the moment and the uncer- 
tainty of the outcome. 

Bora Milutinovic can appreciate 
both the artist's work and his sub- 


ject’s plight In many ways, he finds 
himselT in the same position. 

As coach of Mexico's World Cup 
team. Milutinovic has his hands 
full In his case, one of the colts is 
Mexico’s team, a temperamental 
Aggre gation capable of almost any- 
thing. The other is the Mexican 
public, which is perhaps even more 
volatile. 

Miluuno vic’s task for the last 
three years has been to restrain the 
emotions of both, to guide both in 
the right direction without raising 
too many expectations. 

He wants the players, for exam- 
ple, to believe in themselves, to 
have the confidence necessary to 
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accomplish what Mexico has never 
done before — win the Worid Cup. 

At the same tune, he wants the 
fans — yearning for some symbol 
of hope in a lime of increasing 
anxiety — not to expect too much. 
Failure will bring too great a disap- 
pointment. 

So far. in the 41 months since he 
was appointed to the position, Mi- 
lutinovic has succeeded in both 
those aims. 

The greatest danger is now, how- 
ever. Mexico has cleared its first 
two hurdles, beating Belgium and 
tying Paraguay, to virtually assure 
itself a spot in the next round. But 
with eadi success has come increas- 
ing pressure. The better Mexico 
does, the better it is expected to do. 

Milutinovic, one of three soccer- 
sous of a soccer-playing 
, came to Mexico as a player 
in 1973 after a successful career 
first with Partizan Belgrade in his 
native Yugoslavia and then with 
Nice, Monaco and Rouen in 
France. 

In Mexico, he played for Univer- 
sidad Nadonal for two seasons, 
then retired as a player and was 
named the club’s coach. As such, he 
twice led Univeradad Nadonal to 
the national championship and 
twice won the Central American 
Club Cup. 

In 1983, Milutinovic was chosen 
to take over the national ream, a 
move that was met with some skep- 
ticism by the Mexican press. 

“I got the job because 1 had been 
successful at the club level'* Milu- 
tinovic told London’s Worid Soc- 
cer magazine 18 months after his 
appointment. “1 don’t expect the 
same success rate with the national 
team.” 

Milutinovic explained the for- 
mula he would follow in preparing 
Mexico for the rigors of Worid Cup 
competition. 

“All the successful World Cup 
teams . . . have succeeded not be- 
cause the coach imposed a style but 
because he made the best use of the 
players available,” he said. 

“This is all I warn to do. I don't 
believe the nonsense talked about a 
European style or a South Ameri- 
can style. West Germany doesn't 
play the same way as Italy, and 
ltaiy doesn’t play like Sweden. Bra- 
zilian football is totally different 
from Argentina’s, and that is dif- 
ferent again from Uruguay’s. 

“What I want to find with my 


team is the Mexican style. The 
Mexican footballer is generally 
quick and skillful and surprisingly 
strong over 90 minutes. What I 
have to develop is tactical aware- 
ness. professional concentration 
and, above all self-confidence.” 

The greatest difficulty he faced, 
he said shortly before the Worid 
Cup began, was in “getting all the 
players and the public to share my 
ideas about what we should do." 

But. as it gradually became dear 
that Milutinovic knew exactly what 
he was doing, his acceptance grew 
and the results began to show on 
the field. 

“1 believe in tactics, in hard 
physical training sessions and in 
getting to know your rivals through 
videos,” be said in Buenos Aires 
during a 1984 South American 
lour, “but more than anything I 
believe in players of quality.” 

Brazilians Told 
To Keep Action 
On Field, Not Off 

Agence France- Prase 

GUADALAJARA, Mexico — 
Brazilian soccer association offi- 
cials have told their players keep 
their mouths shut when it comes to 
soccer politics and concentrate on 
winning the Worid Cup. 

The ban on players’ comments 
occurred after Socrates said that 
referees would always give Brazil 
the benefit of the doubt as the taam 
attracted large crowds, thus ensur- 
ing a profitable tournament. Socra- 
tes was talking after Australian ref- 
eree Christopher Bambridge 
disallowed a Spanish goal in Bra- 
zil’s 1-0 victory. 

The remarks upset FIFA, soc- 
cer's world governing body, and 
although the player has said that he 
was misquoted, the players have 
been told they will be dropped and 
sent home if they talk about any- 
thing other than soccer in public. 

“We have told the players to re- 
strict their statements to soccer. If 
they don’t, they will be dropped 
and sent home,” said the vice presi- 
dent of Brazil's soccer association, 
Nari All Cbedid. 

Brazil, the first ream to qualify 
for the second round, complete 
their first-round games against 
Northern Ireland on Thursday. 


but both insecure on defense, par- 
ticularly m the air. 

But the South Koreans left to a 
standing ovation. They had blue 
Italian shirts as souvenirs and the 
bouriong cheers of Mexicans (min- 
gled with derision for Socha) to 
soothe the obvious pain. 

Not, alas, that there are full 
crowds for any matches other than 
Mexico’s or Brazil's. That is anoth- 
er consequence of the rip-off prices 
of this Worid cup, of FIFA’s indif- 
ference to the size of crowds as long 
as the Televisa fee is in the bank . 
Soccer, TV and advertising, FIFA 
tells us, comprise the golden trian- 
gle. 

More’s the pity. Mexicans line 
the routes to the stadiums, their 
enthusiasm as obvious as their pov- 
erty. With thousands of empty 
seats (and officially announced 
crowd statistics that are incredible 
to most of us), think of the goodwill 
soccer could win back if it bad 
heart enough to open the gates to 
people who cannot afford a 
month’s salary for a ticket 

A security headache? No doubt 
but the military are there in force. 

Meanwhile, the second Asian 
representative, Iraq, seems single- 
handedly to be tackling FIFA’s dis- 
dpLbuny commission. 

In its first match, against Para- 


guay, Iraq was incensed at losing 
by 1-0 after Colombian referee J& 
sus-Diaz ruled that his half-time 
whistle blew as the ball was on its 
way into the Paraguyan net. 

Iraqi tempers became as snarly 
as a Mexico City traffic jam, the air 
apparently as poisoned, during the 
.next match. Five Iraqis were cau- 
tioned and another sent off after a 
penalty gave Belgium a 2-1 victory 
in Toluca. 

Between the defiance of Iraq’s 
Brazilian manager, Evaristo Ma- 
cedo, and the soft pedal of one 
Iraqi defender, FIFA tackled swift 
and hard. “We didn't come hoe to 
get the disciplinary cup. Football is 
a tough game and we play tough,” 
Macedo insisted. 

“We don't want to anger the 
Mexicans,” defender S amir Mah- 
moud said before Wednesday's 
game with the host country, “we 
will just play for a draw." ‘ 

Mahmoud will not for some time 
play for anything. One of three 
Iraqis suspended by FIFA so that 
they miss the Mexico match, Mah- 
moud was later banned indefinitely 
for spitting at the referee after the 
Belgium match. 

That came with a formal FIFA 
request for the Iraq national team 
to “avoid this class of behavior” 
against Mexico and a warning that 


the team's conduct at this cup will 
be judged by the “corresponding 
organisms [sic]." 

A pity. Iraq had buflt a reputa- 
tion for having near-military disci- 
pline. 

Sent home in disgrace are players 
promised a house and a car each 
after defeating Syria in the qualify- 
ing rounds, a team whose coaching 
bills came to $250,000. 

No one condones ihuggish play 
or vile abuse of officials. But the 
pace is just beating up, and who 
can blame the Asians if they watch 
from afar for similar justice to fall 
on some of soccer’s regular hai- 
chetmen whose crude work some- 
times reaps only a lightly slapped 
wrist? 

The next potential war takes 
place at Neza Stadium in Netza- 
bualcoyot! on Friday, when a 
French referee, Joel Quiniou, 
stands between Scots and Uru- 
guyans hefl-benL on taking their 
last chance to a berth into Round 2 
from the so-called “Group of 
Death." 

It will be a struggle with flair and 
violence; no place for the squea- 
mish. Bui if both teams believe that 
FIFA dares to punish them as it 
has the Asians, then the militia can 
stay outside and Quiniou can rule 
alone. 


AS Roma 
Barredfor 
Bribery Bid 

Compiled by Our Shtff From Dispatches 

ZURICH — The Union of Euro- 
pean Football Associations on 
Wednesday has barred AS Roma, 
the Italian soccer club, from its 
competitions next season and 
banned the club president, Dino 
Viola, from all official UEFA ac- 
tivities for four years for their pari 
in a 1984 bribery scandal. 

UEFA said its Control and Dis- 
dplinary Commission had been or- 
dered by the executive committee 
to investigate allegations that the 
AS Roma president had attempted 
to bribe a European Champions' 
Cup referee — Michel Vamroi of 
France — in the semifinal dash 
against Scotland's Dundee United 
in April 1984. 

The commission probe “was able 
to show an attempt was made to 
bribe the referee” at the game, the 
panel said. 

Roma won the game, 3-0, giving 
it an aggregate 3-2 victory. In the 
final Roma lost to Liverpool. 

The one-season ban was im- 
posed on AS Roma because the 
dub was responsible for the con- 
duct of its officials. UEFA said. 

in its decision, the panel also 
said it would recommend to UEp 
FA' s executive committee that 
Spanaco Landini — a former Inter 
Milan player cited in the investiga- 
tion — be excluded from European 
soccer, Andre Vieli. a UEFA 
spokesman, said in Bern. 

The parties concerned have until 
Saturday to appeal, UEFA added. 

UEFA's investigation come after 
the Italian soccer federation last 
November accused Viola of in- 
volvement in the scandal Accord- 
ing to Italian press reports, he ad- 
mitted paying 100 million lire (then 
worth $54,000) to help sway Vau- 
troL 

The federation investigator. Cor- 
rado de Biase. said that Viola and 
several club officials had transmit- 
ted part of the bribe money to Lan- 
dini. Some of it also went to Giam- 
paolo Combinato, former manager 
of the Bolzano club, according to 
World Soccer magazine. 

But Landini said that he never 
met Vautrot and tricked Viola to 
test his integrity, according to the 
federation. 

Vida claimed he was a victim of 
extortion and ptayed along in the 
alleged scheme to find out who was 
behind it. [AP, Reuters) 

R Rush signs with Juveotus 

lan Rush, who helped Liverpool 
win the English League and Cup 
titles this season, signed with Ju- 
ventus of Turin on Tuesday, The 
Associated Press reported. 
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SCIENCE 




Medical Research and the Animal-Rights Debate 


IN BRIEF 


*Ti 


By Phil McCombs 

Washington Pat Service 


TY7ASHINGT0N — Steve Wilson, a 
VV medical researd 


_ medical researcher at Howard Uni- 
versity, is driving an electrode deep into the 
brain of a living dog. 

His laboratory, with instruments to re- 
cord the animal's vital signs, is dark. Clas- 
sical music plays softly. Dr. Wilson is at- 
tempting, with a microscopic electrode of 

caudatenmkeusMCtor of the brain. 

The dog, a beagle, lies immobile on a 
wooden operating table, shrouded in a 
green surgical sheet. Its h e ad , wires at- 
tached, is damped upright in a metal 
frame. The brown ears hang limp, the 
mouth grips a plastic tube coding from a 
tank of anesthetic. 

A portion of the skull is laid bare, dis- 
closing a hole drilled to admit (he elec- 
trode, which Dr. Wilson lowers from above 
by a mechanism resembling a drill press. 

The beagle, bought for S250 from a 
breeder in the Midwest, has no name, only 
the designation “BQB4” tattooed under an 
ear. Later, the experiment completed, 
BQB4 will be put to death. Dr. Wilson will 
administer an overdose of barbiturates, 
then infuse the dpg's system with fixative 
to “lock” the brain so it can be studied. 

Dr. Wilson advances the electrode 
through the inner brain. Green waves wash 
across his compnter screens. A thrumming 
from the electrode dp reverberates from a 
speaker. Suddenly, there is an increasingly 
loud thitmpfag , 

"That’s heartbeat,” Dr. Wilson says ap- 
prehensively. “See, it’s getting worse. I 
think we’re getting dose to an artery right 
now.” He pushes past the obstacle, the 
bearing sound fades. Then, low at first, a 
rising muffled roar like the ocean. 

“It’s a cell,” Dr. Wilson say s softly. 
“We’re getting dose to one. Now I’ve got to 
see if I can stick iL” 



1 HE cells of the caudate, in ways not 
understood, modify neural signals that af- 
fect motor control. Intent, Dr. Wilson 
leans forward, fingers fluttering over in- 
struments. He speaks into a recorder. 
“Uhhh, we’re dose to a cell now. I don’t 
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Steve Wilson, Parkmson’s disease researcher, and a beagle’s brain: 


know what its resting potential is. Well go 
ahead and take iL” 


The electrode tip enters the edi, stops. 
The cdl is lSl,OOOths of a mflifmrtw in 
diameter, the electrode rip 150th that So 
delicate is the penetration that a footstep in 
the lab could dislodge it. 

Few issues stir the emotions more than 
vivisection. This work, according to Dr. 
Wilson and thousands of other scientists, is 
absolutely vital if they are to find treat- 
ments for cancer, stroke, acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome and other major dis- 
eases. Members of the growing animal 
rights movement assert that h is immoral 
to cause pain or death to any sentient 
being, no matter how worthwhile the goal. 
Animal advocates — some in monkey cos- 
tumes — organized a motorcade last 
month to the National Institutes of Health 
in Bethcsda, Maryland, to demand the re- 
lease of 15 research monkeys. 


For Dr. Wilson, a tall, bearded, soft- 
spoken man of 35 who does his research 
under an NTH grant, such protests are 
understandable “emotionally” but re- 
moved from the daily reality of his lab. 

Raised near military posts where his fa- 
ther was based, he got a PhD. in anatomy 
at the Medical College of Virginia in 1978, 
then did postdoctoral work at UCLA, be- 
coming fascinated with the cause and pos- 
sible core of Parkinson's disease 

*Tve always been an animat lover,” he 
said. “Growing up. I had dogs and cats and 
birds.” Now be becomes dose to experi- 
mental animals. “If you’re around a dog 
for 15 minutes, if you like dogs as I do, you 
become very friendly.” 

After injecting a dog with drugs to in- 
duce the tremors and Sow movements of 
Parkinson’s. Dr. Wilson monitors it for a 
week in “a nurse-patient relationship.” 
Then he conducts the electrode experiment 
and the final “sacrifice” — researcher jar- 
gon for killing. 

“You don’t fed good,” he said of the 
lolling, “but you don’t dwell on iL You go 


in and you sacrifice the animal as cleanly, 
and as quickly as yon can.” He must dissect 
the brain, he said, to determine predsdy 
where the electrodes recorded data. 


“For me. it’s the most unattractive part 
of the job that you have to work on ani- 
mals,” he said. "When I first started gradu- 
ate research and had to do experiments, 
there was a period when I stayed up late at 
night trying to decide whether Td stay in 
medicine. Even now — do I really want to 
continue doing this? I have my karma to 
worry about, too, you know — my souL” 

Yet he has resolved to continue. “There 
really isn't any other solution if you want 
to improve the health of people, their pos- 
sibility of leading normal lives. If I can help 
contribute to the cure of Parkinson's dis- 
ease, my life will have a positive impact on, 
in this generation, a million people.” 

Dr. Wilson’s work is part of a rebirth in 
Parkinson’s research following the acci- 
dental discover y a fe w years ago of a “de- 
signer drag,” MPTP. which produced Par- 
kinson’s symptoms in addicts. The 


discovery enabled researchers to create 
“animal models” for study. 

“When I started in the field in the 1960s, 
there was no good way to make a model of 
Parkinson's disease,” said Dr. Roger C. 
Dovoisin of Rutgeis Medical School, a 
leading authority on the disease. He en- 
dorses Dr. Wilson’s work, saying rim L- 
Dopa, a drug used an Parkinson’s patients, 
had “limitations and ade effects and does 
not stop the underlying disease.” 

Sidney Dorros, 60, author of the Warner 
paperback "Parkinson's: A Patient’s 
View,” says that without animal research. 
“Td be dead by now.” 

Each year, 17 million to 22 million ani- 
mals are used in laboratory experiments in 
the United Stales. Most are mice and rats. 
Agriculture Department figures show that 
in 1983 at least 182,000 of them were dogs, 
55,000 cats, 59.000 monkeys, 454,000 ham- 
sters, 52 UXJO guinea pigs and 509,000 rab- 
bits. The Animal Welfare Act of 1966, 
strengthened last year, regulates feeding 
and care of all except the rodents. 

“We look at every proposal to see if 
animals are necessary,” Dr. William L. 

West, chairman of Howard’s Department 
of Pharmacology and Toxicology and head 
Of itS Jmimal ram committee. “If animals 
are used, we see that everything is done 
according to the new laws.” 

For ammai rights advocates, safeguards 
are not enough. They want the experiments 
ended. On “National Laboratory Animals 
Day” in April, 139 protesters in nine states 
were arrested. People for the Ethical Treat- 
ment of Animals, or PETA, which orga- 
nized the motorcade in May, and other 
groups seek legal standing to sue for custo- 
dy of the animals. 

Ingrid Newkirk, a PETA director, said 
the animal rights movement represented 

viduals on the face^dhlL earth, and that is 
everyone who doesn’t happen to have been 
bora a human being.” 

Anti-vrrisectianists emerged as an orga- 
nized mov ement in the mid- 1870s in Ea- 
. riand, according to Richard D. French in 
the Encyclopedia of Bioethics. Today’s 
“struggle for animal liberation,” writes Fe- 
tor Singer in "In Defense of Animals,” 
“marks an expansion of our moral hori- 
zons beyond our own species.” 

Martin L_ Stephens of the Humane Soci- 
ety of the United States said the society 
sought an eventual end to animal research, 
the benefits of which he called “overrated.” 
As alternatives, be suggested research on 
cell cultures and h uman volunteers. 

Dr. Wilson and other scientists say that 
experiments oo human volunteers . are 
stnctly circumscribed by ethical consider- 
ations and that cell culture research yields 
limited results. Most of the cells come from 
living animals anyway. 

"If the animal rights people have their 
children vaccinated against pofio, then 
they most be hypocrites, because they 
know how many monkeys had to perish in 
order to develop the vaccine,” said Dr. 
David H. Hubei of Harvard University, a 
Nobel Prize winner. 

Polio, AIDS, diabetes, cancer, heart dis- 


ease, stroke, diseased organs, diphtheria, 
smallpox, hepatitis. Alzheimer’s disease, 
multiple sclerosis and damage to the cen- 
tral nervous system are among disorders 
that have been studied in animals. Of the 
52 Nobel winners in medicine in the two 
decades prior to 1984. 37 conducted ex- 
periments on live vertebrates. 

"Virtually every medical innovation . of 
the last century has been based to a signifi- 
cant extent upon the results of a nim al 
experimentation,” said William Raub, who 
oversees 20,000 NIH biomedical research 
grants worth 54 billion annually. 

A recent 441-page report by Congress’s 
Office of Technology Assessment, “Alter- 
natives to Animal Use in Research, Testing 
and Education.” concludes: “Some biolog- 
ical research, requires — and in the foresee- 
able future win continue to require — the 
use of live animals.” Dr. Wilson, who uses 
about a dozen dog? a year, has a $90,000 
NIH grant At the NIH, Mr. Raub said Dr. 
Wilson’s work had been “reviewed and 
rated highly in national competition. 
There's no question whatsoever on a pro- 
ject like that about its relevance to human 
health.” 

In 1982. when. Dr. Wilson had been at 
Howard a year and had not yet set op his 
lab, an underground group called the Ani- 
mal liberation Front broke into the medi- 
cal school, causing tho u sands of dollars in 
damage and stealing several dozen research 
cats. One of his colleagues studying periph- 
eral nerve injuries in cats “lost a year’s 
worth of research,” Dr. Wilson said. 

“They're starting to have a very negative 
impact,” be said of the activists. “You 
begin to question whether or not you want 
to continue doing research on larger ani- 
mals, and Tm very seriously thinking of 
doing what is called ‘safe science’ — sci- 
ence which doesn't upset anybody.” 

Having allowed a reporter into his lab. 
Dr. Wilson plans to “take precautions, so I 
won’t have to worry” about raids on his 
experiments. 


Sex-Choice Births Reported in Japan 

TOKYO (AFP) — About 40 baby girts have been bore m 3aptsbyi 
controversial technique to choose the sex of babies ihrooghchrcxnotomf 
manipulation, doctors report. 

A team of doctors, including Professor RihacJu lizuka at Kciq Unjvtj. 
sity. that it had developed the method through wi®* $ 

women had given birth to baby girls under their care in the la* twoyc*& 
Later. Shixo Sugiyama. head of a group of 800 obstetricians and gynecol-- 
tuhn haw- cnirficd the techniaue with the Kdo team, said 
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girls and two boys. 

In the method. X-chromosome sperm is separated from Y-chromo. 
some sperm by centrifugation and used in artificial inae nanatio g. Hg 
two types of chromosomes determine sex, with males associated withtk 
Y -chromosome and females with X -chromosome. Dr. Sugiyama said 
more than 10 other baby girls had been bora in Japan by the techaky*. 
He said most of the cheats chose girls to avoid certain types of hereditary 
peculiar to men. such as hemophilia and color bfiridneax. - 


Study Links Violence to Head Injuries 

NEW YORK (NYT)— A study of 13 men and 2 women convicted of 
murder and awaiting execution in U.S. prisons has shown that aQ 
experienced severe bead injuries earlier in life and 12 displayed neurologi- 
cal problems of varying severity. A further study of 30 murdeten, 
j pfjuHmg <^1 from the first group, found that the histories of 19 
displayed a special combination of factors that, the authors said, may. 
have predisposed the individuals to unprovoked violence. 

The findings were reported by Dr. Dorothy O. Lewis, professor of 
psychiatry at the New York University Medical School, at the animal 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science is 
Philadelphia. The studies did not establish that head injuries caused the 
violent behavior or that there was necessarily a link between violent 
behavior and some physical condition, but Dr. Lewis said the fmdhn 
illustrated the inadequacies of psychiatric testing done in connection with 
c riminal t rials. 


An Indian Bird Is Feared Extinct 


NEW DELHI (AFP) — A small peafowl -like bird with long legs, the 
Bengal ftnrinm , is extinct or facing extinction. Indian ornithologists say. 

The white-winged florican, dosefy related to another endangered 
species, the great Indian bustard, has not been sighted since 1984 in 
Assam’s Brahmaputra Valley. It has not been seen for the last five years 
in Arunachal Pradesh or the terai of West Bengal in eastern India, and is 
thought to have vanished from Nepal and Uttar Pradesh. 


Brain Tumor Treatment Is Studied 


/V.NIMAL liberation "emotionally 
sounds very nice,” Dr. Wilson said, but he 
thinks it is “very stressful to the animals. 
When somebody breaks in. they have no 
idea of what experiments have been done 
on those animals. If they’re hooked up to 
any monitors, for instance, the removal of 
those monitors has to be done very careful- 
ly-” 

He adde d “Some Of these annuals do 
contain neuro toxins, or they may contain 
infectious agents or they're injected with 
an AIDS virus. And when you remove 
them from a controlled environment and 
put them out in the community, what are 
t hey e xposing the community to?” The 
MPTP that Dr. Wilson uses on dogs is a 
neurotoxin so dangerous that touching or 
inhaling traces of it could destroy brain 
cells and induce Parkinson’s symptoms, he 
said. 

Finally, be said, animal liberation is ille- 
gal- “If you liberate a monkey, for instance, 
that’s over 51,000 of initial cost, not count- 
ing what's been invested in him afterward. 
Thaf* plain grand larceny.” 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut (UPD —The combination of an agent 
used in chemotherapy and some anti-psychotic drugs is being examined 
by Yale University doctors as a possible way of destroying cdls found in 
the most common of adult brain tumors. 

Researchers from the Brain Tumor Study Group at the Yale Compre- 
hensive Cancer Center developed the investigational treatment Jormug- 
nant glioma, which affects up to 8 out of 100,000 people each year. They 
said the anti-psychotic dru^, known as phenothmrincs, conce ntr ate in 
the brain and may overcome the inability of most cancer-fighting drop to 
get from the blood into the brain, a major problem in treating maKpiant 
glioma. 

Phenothiazines appear to inhibit the protein known as calmodulin, 
involved in cellular division, helping the chemotherapeutic agent Neomy- 
cin attack cancer cells and halt the tumor’s growth, the researchers said. 
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ILK. Withdraws Children’s Aspirin 


LONDON (Reuters) — Drug companies in Britain have withdrawn 
children’s aspirin from sale and the government warned against giving 
any products containing aspirin to youngsters. 

The decision was made because of the risk of the rare condition Reye’s 
Syndrome, a Health Department spokesman said. It followed evidence 
from the United States linking aspirin with the potentially fatal disease, 
which can cause brain and fiver damage. Aspirin, the most widely used 
drug given to young children for adds and influenza, would in the future 
have warnings against giving children aspirin sold for adults, he said. 


EXCEPTIONAL GALA CONCERT 
GIVEN BY THE AMERICAN CENTER 
IN HONOR OF 


Leonard 


Bernstein 


18 JUNE 1986/8 EM. 
THEATRE DU 

ROND-POINT RENAUD-BARRAULT, 
PARIS. FRANCE 


PRESIDED BY 

LAUREN BACALL 

And 

JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 

WITH 

LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
JULIA MIGENES-JOHNSON 
JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL 
SHIRLEY VERRETT 


AND MANY OTHERS 


For Further information 

CONTACT 

GEORGES CRAVENNE 

47.23.72.33 


An Invitation 


to Oxford. 
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The International Herald Tribune and Oxford Analytica 
present a special conference on 
The International Business Outlook 
Pembroke College, Oxford, September 24-27, 1986. 
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WAU STREET WATCH 


Surge in Dow Industrials 
Reflects Built-in Volatility 

By VAHTANIG G. VARTAN 

■Vow York Tima Servire 

N EW YORK — When the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age climbs to nearly 1,900 from 1,300 in little more 
than eight months, investors are well advised to fasten 
thiar seat belts against the possibility of massive single- 
day point swings. In addition lq program trading, the impact of 
which was demonstrated in Monday's record 47.75-point drop, 
stock splits among the components of the Dow average axe 


UhjK contributing to the increasing volatility. 
■ " The increasing volatility is i 


By dropping below 
1, the Dow’s divisor 
has become a 
multiplier. 
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a matter of simple mathematics. In 
compiling the industrial average, the combined price change of 
all 30 stocks is first deter- - 
mined. Then a constant divi- 
sor — a means by which stock 
splits are adjusted in the aver- 
age — goes into that net 
change to calculate die gain or 
loss for a given day. 

This divisor serves tomam- 

lain a historic continuity for 

the average. But as the divisor 

is adjusted downward for stock splits, the Dow will inevitably 
react with increased volatility. 

Prior to May 27, the divisor stood at 1.008. But on that day, the 
stock of Merck & Co. was split 2-for-l, reducing the divisor to 
0.956. “In effect, the Dow’s divisor then became a multiplier, by 
dropping below 1.” said William M. LeFevre, a market strategist 
at Purcell, Graham & Co. 

Subsequently, the divisor was lowered two more times. On 
. _ • May 28, it fell to 0.953, reflecting the distribution to Allied-Signal 
. "■ Inc. stockholders of one shar e of a new company. The Henley 
‘ Group, for every four shares held of Allied-Si gnaL Then, on June 
- ' 2, a 2-for-l stock split of F.W. Wool worth Co. reduced the divisor- 
' ~ to 0.929, where h now stands. 

j According to Mr. Lefevre, this means that if each component 

- * °f thc Dow average rises or falls by a combined average of Vi 

1 lu lt point, the total gain or loss for the Dow would be 4.04 points. 

SimOariy, if each of the 30 stocks were to rise or fall by an average 
■ . 1 point, it would produce a rise or fall of 32J29 points for the 
entire industrial average. 

I N CONTRAST, with the divisor at 1.008, a Mi-point change 
for every component would have moved the average 3.72 
points, instead of 4.04 points. And a full-point change would 
- have moved it 29.76 points, instwiri of 3229 points. 

Later this month, the divisor is destined to be reduced even 
-• further by two stock splits that have already been announced. On 
- - June 15, Owens-Illinois Inc. wfll split its stock 2-for-l. And on 
June 25, McDonald's Corp. has scheduled for a 3-for-2 split. 

Based on last Friday's closing prices, the combined effect of 
these two splits would lower the divisor to 0.891 from 0.929 at 
present — thus stepping up the Dow's volatility by another 
notch. However, the exact reduction will depend on the stock 
price of Owens-Illinois and McDonald's as of the date the 
respective splits take effect. 

While stock splits automatically lower the Dow's divisor, such 
actions are generally regarded as a favorable sign for the compa- 
nies involved- On ApriL.16, when directors of Owens-Illinois 
announced plans to split the company's stock, for example, they 
also raised the annual cash dividend by 10 cents a share, to $1.90. 

At the time of the announcement. Owens-Illinois pointed out 
that these actions followed a strong performance by the company 
in 1985 and in the opening quarter of 1986, when earnings 
increased by 45 percent, to $1.02 a share, a record for any first 
quarter. 

The divisor for the Dow has declined steadily over the years. In 
1928. when the number of components was increased from 20 
stocks to 30 stocks, the divisor stood at 16.67. 

By 1930 the divisor had dropped below 10 and, in 1956, as a 

See STREET, page 18- 


Dixons 

Sweetens 

Offer 

Woolworth Sees 
No Mart in Bid ’ 


Compiled hr Our Staff From Dispatches 

LONDON — Dixons Group 
PLC on Wednesday raised its take- 
over offer for Woolworth Holdings 
PLC, the company that pioneered 
cut-price shopping in Britain. 

Woolworth promptly said it “ut- 
terly rejects** Dixons’ revised pro- 
posal, as it had rejected the original 
offer is April. “Woolworth sees no 
merit in the bid and is determined 
to remain independent,” it said. 

Dixon shares closed Wednesday 
on the London Stock Exchange at 
332 pence (about $5), down from 
Tuesday’s dose of 348 pence. At 
that level, Dixons’ offer of cash and 
securities is valued at about 812 
pence a share, or a total of about 
£1.45 billion. 

When Dixons announced its 
original offer, it had a market value 
of £127 billion, but that total has 
with the value of Dixons’ 
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Woolworth share prices eased on 
the announcement. Largely because 
an increased offer had been antici- 
pated on the London Stock Ex- 
change after the British govern- 
ment had announced Tuesday that 
h would not refer Dixons’ takeover 
attempt to antitrust authorities. 
But many market operators had 
expected that the revised bid would 
be as high as 880 or 900 pence. 

In the afternoon on the London 
Stock Exchange, Woohvortb was 
trading at about 795, down 30 
pence from Tuesday 5 * dose. 

Share analysts were less disap- 
pointed than the market in Dixons’ 
revised bid and said that a higher 
offer would have involved substan- 
tial earnings dilution that would 
have made the proposed takeover 
less appealing. 

Dixons owns Britain's largest re- 
tail gh«m of high-technology con- 
sumer goods, including electrical 
and photographic equipment 

Its latest plunge into the merger 
Odd comes a year after it success- 
fully took over Currys Group PLC, 
another electrical-goods retailer, 
for about £250 million. Dixons’ 
empire of nearly 300 stores in its 
own name adjoins more than 500 
Cunys stores. 

Dixons said its new offer was 
final, but it reserved the right to 
raise or extend the bid undo- cer- 
tain circumstances. Dixons said it 
and its associates already owned 
around 53 million shares in Wool- 
worth. a 2.97-percent holding. 

Woolworth said Wednesday that 
it had expected a 60-percent in- 
crease in dividends for the year 
ending next January because of an 
expected 30-percent gain in pretax 
profits. (Reuters, JUT, AP) 

IMFSeeks 
More Cuts 
ByBelgium 

Reuters 

BRUSSELS — An International 
Monetary Fund mission has told 
the Belgian government that its 
plans for cuts in public spending 
are only a beginning toward sound 
public finances. 

The plan to cut 195 billion Bel- 
gian francs ($4.4 bilUoo) from the 
government's 1987 budget has pro- 
voked widespread strikes and dem- 
onstrations throughout Belgium. 
The coalition govonment is bold- 
inga series of meetings with unions 
and other organizations to discuss 
the measures amid signs of tension 
between its Social Christian and 
Liberal wings over the cuts. 

The IMF mission, which visited 
Brussels last month, said in a letter 
to the government, made available 
Wednesday to Reuters: “The scale 
of this program has no recent pre- 
cedent in industrial countries and 
testifies to your determination to 
bring the public finances under 
control.” 

Bui it added: This set of mea- 
sures can only be seen as a first 
Step.” 

It said that for the government to 
achieve its target of a budget deficit 
of 8 percent of gross national prod- 
uct next year, after it being more 
than 11 percent in 1985. Belgium 
would require a better economic 
performance than generally has 
been forecast. 

The mission added that Belgium 
should adopt a minimum long- 
term aim of ensuring that its pubhc 
debt, which is above 5 trillion 
francs, ceases to increase as a pro- 
portion of GNP, the country’s total 
output of goods and services. To 
achieve this, the budget deficit 
would have to fall to around 53 
percent oF GNP, it said. 

The IMF report is likely to be 
welcomed by Belgium’s Liberal 
parties, which insist thai the gov- 
ernment plan must go through sub- 
stantially unaltered. Their Soria! 
Christian coalition partners, pres- 
sured by unions affiliated with 
them, have shown greater signs of 
willingness to negotiate. 

The strikes, which began well be- 
fore the official announcement of 
the measures, have moderated re- 
cently although Socialist unions 
plan general one-day strikes in se- 
lected regions Thursday and Fri- 
day. 
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Descendants of the founder of Levi Strauss & Co.: from left Peter D. Haas, chairman; 
Robert D. Haas, president and Walter Haas Jr» honorary chairman, in San Francisco. 

U.S. Business: A Return to Tradition 


By Steven Prokesch 

New York Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — The wallflower is becoming the 
belle of the baH A decaddong debate over wbat is 
wrong with American business and bow to cure it 
has produced a surprising model for success: the 
family business. 

The family business is being rediscovered as the 
embodiment of the management practices and 
b usin ess values needed to help U3. industries 
regain their competitive edge. 

The best family companies have cared about 
product quality, treated employees with respect 
and focused on more lasting concerns than the 
□ext quarter's results. These values, business critics 
say. are exactly what Japan has cultivated and the 
United States has generally neglected. 

There is a tremendous amount of interest in 
family businesses,'’ said James O’Toole, a manage- 
ment professor at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. “If you start looking around at well-run 
companies that have been around for a long time, 
you often find they are the work of a single 
individual or a family.” 

Family businesses account for a majority of the 
jobs in the United States and for nearly half of all 
that the country produces. Many are very small. 


but a great many of the largest and best-known 
U_S. businesses are also ah, or nearly aU, in the 
famQy. 

The family empires include Cargill, the domi- 
nant force in grain trading; S.C. Johnson & Son, 
which makes Johnson Wax; Estee Lauder, the 
cosmetics and fragrances company; Levi Strauss, 
the company that invented blue jeans, and Bechtel, 
the construction giant. Tabasco sauce, Mars candy 
bars, Stroh’s beer and Schwinn bicycles are also 
made by family companies. 

Families also bold sway over many large, public- 
ly traded companies. The family influence at com- 
panies such as Du Font Co. may have withered 
over the decades as the family’s holdings have 
dwindled or been diffused among the generations. 
Yet in many large companies families that own as 
little as 15 percent of the stock stiH remain domi- 
nant by holding prominent management positions, 
seats on the board and special voting privileges. 

True or not, the public believes that products 
manufactured by family businesses are of higher 
quality than those made by companies that that are 
not/amDy affairs, according to a study of large and 
medium-size companies by John L. Ward, a pro- 
fessor of private enterprise at Loyola University of 

See FAMILY AFFAIRS, Page 18 


Hawke Urges 
Belt-Tightening 
For Australians 


Compiled br Our Staff From Dtspaidia 

CANBERRA, Australia — ■ 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke exhort- 
ed Australians on Wednesday to 
work harder while accepting wage 
restraints and a lower standard of 
living to help pull the country out 
of its economic crisis. 

In a televised address, Mr. 
Hawke said that the country tem- 
porarily had “to accept reduced 
standards of living and permanent- 
ly increased standards of effort.” 
because of the recent decline in 
Australia’s terms of trade, caused 
mainly by falling export prices. 

But observers said that Mr. 
Hawke's address did not meet ex- 
pectations, particularly following 
last month’s warning from T reasur- 
er Paul Keating that Australia 
faced the prospect of becoming a 
“banana republic” because of its 
poor standing in international 
trade. 

Mr. Hawke called on trade 
unions and businesses to embrace 
new wage restraints and proposed 
that the semiannual wage increase, 
indexed to inflation, due in Sep- 
tember be deferred until next year. 

The prime minister also an- 
nounced a potentially controversial 
plan to require unemployed youths 
to perform part-time community 
work in return for their social secu- 
rity benefits. 

Mr. Hawke indicated that his 
Labor government intended to 
prune its expenditure in the 1986- 
s7 budget by at least one billion 
Australian dollars (about $700 mil- 
lion) and clamp down on the 
growth of the public sector. 

The prime minister urged Aus- 
tralians to support the country’s 
industry by buying Austral iui 
products wherever possible and an- 
nounced a range of investment and 
export incentives to improve Aus- 
tralia's terms of trade, including 


Pan Am Ads on Security Measures Stir Debate 


By Reginald Stuart 

New Yurk Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways has stirred 
widespread debate’ in the airline 
industry and the government over 
its decision to trumpet its new ef- 
forts to protect international trav- 
elers from terrorists. 

Other U3. carriers have in- 
creased security measures in recent 
weeks to protect travelers. But Pan 
Am, to the surprise of an industry 
that rarely publicizes security' ef- 
forts, began running full-page 
newspaper advertisements around 
the United States last month an- 
nouncing wbat it called “one of the 
most far-reaching security pro- 
grams in our industry." 

The airline, which is imposing a 
S5-ticket surcharge on internation- 
al passengers, took the dramatic 
step after a series of terrorist inci- 
dents abroad led to plunging sales 
of tickets to Europe and the Middle 
East, which account for more than 
50 percent of Pan Am’s business. 

Officials said interviews with 
travelers and travel planners con- 
vinced Pan Am that people warned 
to see the airlines increase security 
and were willing to pay for iL 

A top government air-safety offi- 
cial and the chief of a major private 
security company say that the new 
approach may reflect a maturing 
attitude in the industry aboui how 
best to address travelers* fears. 
Competitors, including Trans 
World Airlines, defend lower-pro- 
file efforts but him that they may 
fall in line with Pan Am if ns ap- 
proach attracts customers. 

Others concerned with the issae 
say that Pan Am’s idea has merit 
but could be misconstrued as a 
challenge by violence-prone groups 
or individuals. 

“Pan Am is going beyond the 
standards we or the International 
Civil Aviation Organization would 
require,” said Anthony Broderick, 
an associate administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 
He said be was surprised by the ad 
campaign, but it suggested that 
‘‘Fan Am is no longer being passive 
about security — they are going to 
have a truly operational security 
cadre." 

Mr. Broderick said be was most 
impressed with Pan Am’s an- 
nouncement that it would stop us- 
ing contract agencies for key secu- 
rity service and instead get directly 
involved. It will do so through Pan 
Am World Services, a subsidiary 
that has provided high-level securi- 
ty for other companies and govern- 
ment installations. 

Pan Am said it also will impose 
numerous security restrictions akin 
to those successfully used by such 
foreign carriers as 0 A1 Israel Air- 
lines. Pan Am rqwrtedly is recruit- 
ing former military and police offi- 
cers in hopes of attracting 
personnel with security experience. 

The security plan was drawn up 
in consultation with several Israelis 
considered experts cm airline and 
airport security, said Jeff 
Kriendler, vice president for corpo- 
rate communications. 

George Wackenhut, whose 
Wackenhui Corp. has provided the 
security services for Pan Am at 
Kennedy International Airport in 
New York, said of the publicity 
ca mp a i g n , “1 thought ix was aggres- 



A passenger going through a metal detector at Athens 
International Airport as an armed guard stands nearby. 


sive and very well thought out; how 
else are they going to get people 
back on the airline if tix^ can’t 
convince them that it’s safe to fly?” 

Mr. Wackenhut said that he did 
not think that ads offering fare bar- Pan decision to reorganize 
gains would calm the fear being and beef up its security operations 
expressed by many travelers about stemmed [rom several devdop- 
flymg to Europe and the Middle memSi Kriendler said. 


ist, but unbalanced. The other 
thing being discussed is that people 
may sense that ’if they're taking all 
these efforts, it may be worse than 1 
thought-’ " 


and first-class frequent business 
travelers. 

On April 14. Pan Am announced 
the $5 security surcharge on inter- 
national passengers, effective May 
1. TWA and American Airlines 
soon followed suit 

TWA and American also have 
increased X-rays ot baggage and 
more thorough checks of hand lug- 
gage and body searches. Both carri- 
ers said they are watching the Pan 
Am campaign, but have no plans to 
advertise enhanced security. 

“What Pan Am is doing is selling 
a security service as part of an ad 
campaign,” said Sally McBwreath, 
director of corporate communica- 
lions for TWA, which is running 
ads stressing travel bargains. “Our 
philosophy has been to do it but 
not talk about it, although that may 
change soon because due to our 
silence -we do not want people to 
feel we are not doing anything.” 

United Airlines and Northwest 
Airlines, neither of which have im- 
posed security fees, said they have 
no plans to follow Pan Am’s lead. 

United noted that its foreign 
traffic is mostly in the Pacific re- 
gion, which has not been the sub- 
ject of terrorist actions. 

Northwest noted that its busi- 
ness is primarily in northern Eu- 
rope, whereas the hot spots of ter- 
rorism have been in southern 
Europe. 


Bob Hawke 

subsidized investment loans and a 
national export drive. 

Observers said that they had ex- 
pected stronger action to rectify the 
trade defid t, now widening at more 
than one billion dollars a month, 
and Australia's economic contrac- 
tion over the past two quarters. 

Labor unions attacked Mr. 
Hawke's call for greater wage re- 
straint, including the proposal that 
the new wage rounds be based on 
less-than-ful] indexation. 

John Howard, leader of the op- 
position liberal Party, dismissed 
the seven-minute speech, saying: 
“He promised a mountain and de- 
livered a molehill.” 

Bob Ed g ar, an economist with 
Australia & New Zealand Banking 
Group Ltd, said overseas markets 
might be disappointed that the ad- 
dress did not deliver the hard deci- 
sions they might have expected. 

“It’s very difficult to find any- 
thing in this that wasn't known 
prior to the speech,” Mr. Edgar 
said. 

One economist, who asked not to 
be identified, said financial mar- 
kets had been led to expect major 
indications of policy diction, not 
a “low-grade, low-key address with 
no positive aspects to it” 

Simon Crean. president of the 
Australian Council of Trade 
Unions, said the council rgecied 
Mr. Hawke's assessment that the 
stale of the economy justifies cut- 
ting indexation of wage rises. 

Mr. Crean called the economic 
debate one-sided, saying worker* 
were being asked to bear the brunt 
of Australia's economic ills. He 
warned that the government risks 
losing union cooperation if it pur- 
sues wage discounting. 

(AFP, Reuters) 
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HOTEL ST. MORITZ 

Summer season 1986 
June 26 - September 8 

Restaurant - Grill-Room 
Acapulco Snack Bar with terrace. 
Hall with piamsi 
King's Cub disco 
Fitness Center (indoor and outdoor 
pools, Jacuzzis, sauna, massage, gym. 
4 lennis courts with pm. squash 
court indoor golf). Bridge- Room 
with hostess 
Season's program: 

3rd Palace Tennis Veterans Open: 
July 13-20. 

4th Palace Bridge Tournament: 
July 30-Augun 3. 

Palace Backganunoa 
Championships: August 13-16. 
For information and bookings: 
Bodrvtt’s Mem HoM, 
CH-7500 ». Moritz, Switzerland 
Tol.s (082) 21 101. Tlx.: 74424. 
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East on U.S. carriers. 

Arlene Macchia, the immediate 
past chairman of the National Pas- 
senger Traffic Association, a trade 
association of corporate travel 
managers, said; “1 do applaud 
wbat Pan Am is doing; they’re get- 
ting a little more concerned. 

“But I don’t agree with the $5 
charge,” she said, adding that Pan 
Am's request that passengers arrive 
at the airport two hours before de- 
parture could hurt business be- 
cause business executives were not 
inclined to sacrifice such time. 

There are other concerns. 

Richard L Rowe, general man- 
ager of Kennedy Airport, sees a 
risk in the new promotion of securi- 
ty. “You’D get some terrorist types 
saying ‘Well show ’em,’ " he said. 
“The more pressing danger is an 
individual who's really not a terror- 


increased tensions resulted from 
the TWA hijacking in June 1985, in 
which an American passenger was 
killed and 39 other Americans were 
held hostage for 17 days, followed 
by other incidents of terrorism 
throughout Europe and the Middle 
East. 

As the industry was gearing up 
for summer travel season bootings 
this year, four passengers died after 
a bomb exploded aboard a TWA 
flight as it was approaching Ath- 
ens. And the U.S. bombing raid on 
Libya in April led some to fear an 
increase in terrorist acts aimed at 
Americans. 

“In April, after those incidents, 
there was a freeze on bootings.” 
said Mr. Kriendler, referring to the 
plunge in bookings by tourists 
groups and the lucrative business 


Your Swiss Connection ... 

10 professionalism and reliability in business aviati 



Our own fleet of 11 modem jets, including a DC -9 
is ready to seive you anytime, anywhere. 

All Dassault Falcon and Learjet models available. 

For further details, please call: 
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NYSE Gains; Volume Moderate 




United Press International 

NEW YORK — Prices on die New York 
Stock Exchange were higher late Wednesday in 
moderate trading. 

The Dow Jones industrial average was up 
5.11 to 1,84230 at 3 PJVL 

Advances led decli ne s by a 4-3 ratio an hour 
before the dose. Big Board volume was 104.84 
million shares, up from 10337 million in the 
same period Tuesday. 

Analysts said investors were seeing buying 

Although most U.S. stock market tables in this 
edition are from the 4 P.M. dose in New York, for 
time reasons, this article is based on the market at 
3 P.M. 

opportunities after Monday’s dramatic plunge. 

But Donald Kimsey of Dean Witter Reyn- 
olds said the market could retest the recent low 
before beading up again. 

Mr. Kimsey said the market had lost about 3 
percent of the value it set at its highs. Each time 
the market has retreated in recent months, it has 
recovered and established new highs, he said, 
but each high has been accomplished with less 
momentum to sustain it. 

Detroit Edison topped the active list but was 
unchanged. AMR Corp M parent company of 
American Airlines, was lower after its chairman 
told securities analysts that the airline’s second- 
quarter timing s would be worse than earlier 
expected. 

NL Industries was lower. It extended a self- 
tender offer until June 25. 


Among blue chips, IBM, General Motors, 
Sears and Fagiman Kodak were ahead. US. 
Steel, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing and 
American Express were losing ground. 

Stocks of major banks were ahead after losing 
ground Tuesday amid concern about the ability 
of Mexico to meet its debt payments. IP. Mor- 
gan, Citicorp. Manufacturers Hanover, Chemi- 
cal, BankAmerica and Bankers Trust were all 
up. 

Chase Manhattan Bank was advancing. Wil- 
liam Weiant, banking analyst with First Boston 
Corp., repeated his recommendation of the 
stock. 

Prices were higher in active trading of Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange issues. Active issues includ- 
ed Horn & Haitian, Wickes and Wang Labora- 
tories Class B. 

■ Prices Slump in London 

Prices slumped Wednesday on the London 
Stock Exchange as hope of lower interest rates 
evaporated, but a late rally in international 
issues lifted the market from the day’s lows, 
United Press International repotted. 

The Financial Tunes 30-share index dropped 
14.1 paints to dose at 1,300 J. At midday it had 
been down more than-20 points. 

Equities fell on the realization thaf interest 
rates may not be cut this week after a surprising 
increase in Britain's money-supply figures for 
May announced Tuesday. The effects of the 
recent spate of rights issues and takeovers also 
took its toll one analyst said. 

Consumer sectors, such as foods, breweries 
and electronics, retreated. 
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ss* 

134 19* 

1720 37* 
3847 43* 
<5 23 
43s is* 




m 


37% 23% 

32% 17* 

21 

10% 

27 

15* 

44ft 

1 33 

17* 

14% 

at* 

1 19* 

38 

19% 

24 

16* 

26* 

16% 

104 

51* 

34* 

17% 

SO* 

28 

18% 

9 

29* 24% 

40 

26ft ! 

34% 

15% ! 

35% 

22% 1 

22% 

12. 1 

27* 

18% 1 

29* 

20*1 

19ft 

16% 1 

31% 

20MI 

12% 

9% 1 

39* 

16% 1 

23 

10% 1 


10 1 

26* 

19 1 

22 

5 1 

17% 

10* i 

17* 

10% 1 

29* 

18% 1 


16% f 

44 * 

25% 1 

38% 

16% I 

Zl 

17* 1 

H 

33* 1 

27U 

IS* 1 

74% 

42ft t 

8ft 

4 1 

12* 

a* i 

48 

28* y 

45% 

w% y 

20 

is* t 

14* 

10* t 

41 

22 f 

88% 

56* 9 

57% 

26 % y 

70 

48* K 

132% 

68 I- 

21% 

10 % y 

35% 

11% K 

21* 

20* H 

22* 

10 H 

75* 

SO* H 

04% 

59% H 

52* 

27% H 

4% 

3* H 

50% 

39% H 

23% 

18% H 

58* 

34% H 

18* 

12* H 

47 

20* H 

93* 

79% H 


za u k 
LOW 

170 47 M 
1 L12 47 12 
176 X4 21 
1.470 97 
174017 
74 1J If 
-64 X4214 
A0 1J 30 
1J0 1J -m 
»i 

40 14 26 
25 

SX40 127 
:X13 5J 
i M 27 12 
78 27 22 

1 J72 13 14 
72 15 12 
170 97 U 
1J2 18 12 
70 X5 17 
70 27 15 
J2 17 21 

1760 77 31 

&■* 

32 M 16 
JO 7 32 
JO XI g 

Ji 17 40 
1.74 37 20 
m no 
MB 22 If 


22. £ 23 

" U R 

.17 U H 
J6 L3 22 

170 15 19 
Tie J II 

U4 27 » 
178 S 

46 

Jl 7.9 
SB S 47 
70 23 4 
S3m J 8 
270 2J 14 
13 U 11 

76 17 13 
270 17 H 
174 1J 2T 
.78 24 24 

171 4J 12 
6J5 7.T 




39% 
17* 
20 

20 * 20 * 
23% 23 
26* 26% 
29% 28% 
30* 30% 
38 38 

as 88 

22* 22% 
30 29% 

33 32* 

39% 39 
17% 17% 
B* T% 

**"* 

29 28% 

20% 20 

^S* 

25% 

17* 
27* 


’f 
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TRIBUNE, THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1986 


Season Season 
HM) tow 




Open Hfth low C w* Cna. 



Hlph ' Low 


Open Hlph Law Owe 


9340 BL34 Dec 

91.: 5 91,15 Sep 

Est- Sales Prev. Salas 48 

Prev. Day Open Int. US off 46 
EURODOLLARS itlMM) 

*1 miiilotvpHonWpcI. 

9349 BUS Jun 9257 92.97 

93.73 87 .06 Sep 9283 fe& 

93JB 87J8 OK 9285 9287 

«LO 8744 Mar 9280 9243 

9220 8884 Jun 9208 9213 

9299 8929 S» 91J6 91.78 

9280 90.18 Dec 9148 9148 

9282 9094 Mar 91.17 9U6 

EeL Sales P rev. Sales S0882 

Prev. Day Open int.lSA&33 up 1134 

EUROPEAN CURRENCY (IMM) 
125200 units 

983S 87 J7 Jun 97.W 97.18 

97.13 8740 SeP 97,0 9 9789 

Est. Soles Pjw-Wk W 
Prev.DovOpenlnt. 97 off IS 

BRITISH POUND UUM) 
j per mnM ooW Bauds 300001 
14535 US38 Jun 12240 13340 

13420 1J2« See I4WD 13330 

13300 1.1590 OK 1.5035 15158 

14879 14400 Mot 

Est Soles Prev.Soies 13468 
Prev. Dav Open Ini- 35411 up 1509 


9250 9259 
9272 9280 
9257 9245 
9233 9242 
91BS 9212 
9134 9U>1 
9144 9153 
91 JS 9135 


9858 97.10 
9651 97.18 


15210 15390 
15110 1517$ 

,.5045 14*5 



.*i mine,*' he 
liant pass to 
e goal really 


7218 4Sft Xerox 380 53 U 1441 57ft SM 5718 + Vi 

58yk OTi Xerox pf 345 94 i 554* 55V, 55ft + ft 

2818 20ft XTRA 44 28 175 2Mh 23ft 24ft +lft 


7 a 18ft 18ft 


88 

2*tt ZaleCp 

02 

34 


245 

37V% 

36 

36ft— ft 

2 IVi 

21 ZafatPfA 

M 

24 


7 

2 9 

29 

29 +2K> 

lift 

3Vi Zonal a 

sen 



286 

416 

4ft 

416 

82 

47ft Zavre 

M 

4 

24 

266 

79V, 

78ft Wft + ft 

41 

239% Zovrewl 




16 

4016 

399% 

40ft + ft 

2*1% 

16V% ZorittlE 




1299 

25ft 

24ft 

251«— ft 

MU 

179% ZcriUN 

.106 

J 

21 

580 

32ft 

31ft 

32 + ft 

1816 

86% ZenLbwl 




43 

lift 

16 

Mft + ft 

2216 

14 Zeros 

39 

14 

77 

IffiJ 

IBM 

T7ft 

171% — ft 

45ft 

3216 Zurnln 

02 

14 

14 

96 

38ft 

38ft 

38ft 


NYSE Highs-Lows 


8927 55ft 53ft 53ft— 1ft 

22 28 21ft 21ft 21U— ft 

* 258 34 33ft 34 + ft 

193 28ft 28ft 28ft 

1481 28 28 28-1-1 

18 101 12ft lift 12 

448 17ft 17 17ft + ft 

30 5Z72 38ft 37ft 38ft + ft 

II 430 79ft 78ft 79ft +1 

15 391% 391% 39ft + ft 

28 87X 29 28ft 28ft— ft 

14 II 97ft 97ft 97ft— ft 

U 174 186ft IBS* 188ft + ft 

29 38S 52ft 51ft 52 —ft 

4831 23 21ft 21ft + ft 

8T7 32ft 32ft 3Zft 

40 12 lift lift— ft 
9 2138 23ft 23ft 23 — ft 
1IR 49 49 49 

40z 88 88 88 -2 

87 30ft 30ft 30ft 



NEW HIGHS « 


Aliaty El 


BoreWOrner 

OrdeKs 

CraiaCorp 

Dexter 



FediKRiaUipf FlefdcrsfM 


FroeM2l2p 

GIANT Grow 

Guilford 



Hltanbrand 


KOI Cp 


LLCCoro 


MSI DIvtt 


MAPCO 




OllnCp 

PaimMHKnn 

PfUer 


Puetiio int 

RackintpfB 



StdBrPnt 

SH Prods 

TTmetnc 


LtnPacCp 

UnPocCppf 

Wayne Gass 


WStnSLns 

ZaheofA 




NEW LOWS 25 


AmGenladl p 


BkBosadl of 


Borker Inc 

BritTolFn 

CapHoMadl 


ComiiH 

ContIKHd 

En*r«fcdpst3 

FrMoGM 

GATXodl pt 

GaPwadlpfD GifsUdeppf 

GffSUBBOpt 

.Humana 

MooreMcof 

Nflw$Lnn 


RWorOoh 



SurafiMn 

Trchmk adl o 




June JO 

PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
Option A Slrllin 

Undartytoil Price CaHi— Lost Puts— Last 

.. Jim Jul Sep Jn M Sep - 
12588 British Pounds-cuts per unit. 

B Pound 135 1480 r r r r r 

inj* 140 1140 r r r r 843 

15158 US 8.98 r f IB M r 

15158 ISO 230 340 440 (L3S 250 4.15 

15154 153 0.10 W r r r 780 

15154 160 r 050 1.15 r t r 

58400 Canadian DoUart-cmn per unll. 

CDoiir 79 151 r 2J0 r r 033 

7204 72 035 r 083 0.19 r 183 

72JH n 082 r r r r r 

7244 74 aoi r 022 r r r 

82588 West Demon MarHs-cents per mtt. 

DMnrk 35 9.90 ■ r T I r 

4114 37 r » 8J8 r s r 

43.14 38 858 ■ r r s &0S 

45.14 40 r ■ r r s an 

45.14 41 r r r r 604 r 

4114 42 380 r 148 r HOB r 

4114 43 210 r 289 081 0-15 OJO 

4114 44 1.13 r 213 r Oil Ui 

4114 45 0J4 050 140 US 071 r 

4114 48 087 852 1.13 r 142 r 

4114 41 Ui US UI r r r 

4114 48 r r 053 r r r 

8114 49 r 088 M3 r r r 

L 258 8** J nuwtse Yee-WIKfcs et u cent per unit. 

JY«I 55 480 r US r r r 

5958 58 485 T T r 0.12 r 

59.98 57 270 r r MS 0.14 050 

59.98 58 1.97 r Ul W OS 181 

5958 59 180 147 35S 088 081 140 

5954 60 SUBS 03 1J8 r 154 . r 

»54 62 042 040 UP r r r 

3954 4« r r 089 r r r 

42500 Swta Francpcoat* per untt. 

SFronc 47 785 s r r % r 

5450 51 385 r r r r 03V 

5450 57 280 r r 083 r 058 

5450 S3 185 r 251 r 028 087 

5450 Si 049 1-5S~ US 008 045 US 

S«50 55 027 180 128 028 f r 

5450 56 084 r 189 r r r 

54.90 57 081 r 057 r r r 

5450 «0 r r £31 r r r 

asm R u m pe an Currency Unlts-cenfs per anil. 

ECU 98 0.16 1.11 r r r r 

Total call voL 1L46S Call eaea let. 336AM 

Total put VOL 14X73 Pul open 1st. 27MT9 

r— Nat traded.*— No option offered. 

Last is premium (nurciwoe price). 

Source: AP. 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 

SI million- pis of IOOpcL 

9484 8080 SCP 9381 9381 9387 9X80 

9423 8985 Dec 9X78 9321 9359 9320 

9454 8958 Mar 9148 9154 9142 9153 

9J.1B 9083 Sep 9253 9252 9218 9380 

S3 91.48 OK 9283 9163 9283 9223 

9X8B 9118 Mar 9238 9138 9238 9244 

9337 93.17 Jun 93.19 9119 9117 9127 

■BL Sales Prev.Soies 7,987 

Prev. Dor Open Inf. 34X39 off 434 
18 YR. TREASURY (CBTJ 
S100800 win- pis A 32nds of 100 pet 
105-8 74-30 Jun 97-21 98-16 974 91-14 

104- 22 #0-7 Sep Mr22 97-20 W-5 97-18 

103-8 804 Dec 95-28 96-24 95-12 94-23 

102- 6 89- IS Mar . 95-29 

Est. Sales Prev.Soies 3U89 

Prev. Day Open Int 74590 UP3559 
US TREASURY BONDS ICBT1 
IB PCt-Sl OOkODO-pts & XZndsof 100 Pdl 

105- 1S SMS Jun 92-29 93-25 91-19 93-25 

1M-20 54-29 Sep 92-fi 93-1 58-24 92-33 

183-25 56-25 Dec 91-4 92-5 8931 92-3 

18230 56-27 Mar 90-12 91-9 89-11 91-9 

1025 43-12 Jun B9-2 »1? 88-12 90-16 

101-22 43-4 Sep 88-13 B9-26 87-31 19-26 

JUT-10 43-24 Dec 87-2S 894 87-11 89-4 

100-24 a Mar 87-10 §3-20 84-25 SB-20 

9923 44-25 Jun 84-11 88-3 86-11 SB-3 

99-12 74-8 Sep 87-20 

99-2 85-16 Dec 57-7 

EU. Sales Prev.Sales246.199 

Prev. Day Open InLZl&XSB off 381 
MUNICIPAL BONDS [CRT) 

SlOOax (ndax-efs A32nd$Ot 100 oa 

103- 17 79-10 Jun 90-12 90-12 89-21 90-9 

'03-1 79-10 Sep 89-15 89-21 88-24 89-19 

70-22 BB-20 Dec *8-26 

95-25 95-2 Mar 88-4 

Est. Sake. Prev. Sales 3506 

Prev. Dev Open Int WW off 175 
CERT, DEPOSIT (IMM) 

XI million- nts of 100 pd 

«53 8643 Jun 9121 

91*7 8784 Sep 9109 9109 9109 9112 


*78 98-14 

*65 *7-18 

9S-12 *6-23 
95-29 


*1-19 93-25 
90-24 92-31 
8981 92-3 
89-11 91-9 
88-12 90-16 
87-31 89-26 
87-11 89-4 
8625 88-20 
8611 88-3 
87-20 
87-7 


09-21 909 
88-24 89-19 


! , i -1 r I , t t< 


mmm 


<»n ■ \ 1 1 
iviklitlT 


Commodity Indexes 



Conmwlkies 


_ Asian... 
Commodities 


London 

Commodities 


1 Mft XL It 
' 38ft SP 
.7 lift 
Ift lift 
-ft lift 

Si 

4ft 20ft 

5 » 

>ft ift 

5* »ft 

% 49ft 
% 36ft 
«j«ft 

JSft 

% ui. 


a »* 

ft lift 

:i 

ft's 

a® 

II 

fi 


I* .16 14 U 
48 24 IS 

£4 J 69 

147*134 „ 
JO 14* 

JB .9 32 
Ui! 11 12 
42 1J 77 
143 U 10 

X 5<l 

M IJ 12 

sS a; io 

-S*» 7.7 

60 £1 27 
It* fc» I? 

WO Zt 14 
160 2.4 14 
1^1 A2 >5 
JO 1.1 *6 
1.16 5.1 11 


in w J2 

IN 14 19 

L30 1* f4 

W 1.1 « 
i?4 2.1 n 

SI 1< 1* 

.0 15 « 

\M IU 
9.M li-i 
2.10 119 
02 84 

M IS 

MO U 14 

S I) 21 
3> 14 
1.78 it 13 
76M 7J 
1jM 43 J 
33 10 = 

yt u i» 

Ttlii 

M X* l* 


IMS IJ« 

1*6 13ft 
71? lift 
128 14ft 
97 Sft 

3^T 

XM S r 

130 M 

S, J 

SJJ 3S 

7ft 
S 11V. 
jse 2*:- 
44 29ft 
79 25ft 

I fk 

36 34ft 
1 36ft 

M « 

I 5ft 
410 Mft 
3393 S* 

SB ** 

334 10ft 
786 57ft 
IK Ifft 
SI Mft 

37 15ft 
21 16^ 

II ISiZ 

1 494% 

H 

1901 

963 Sift 
39 Wft 
M 41ft 
37 20ft 
TVI* 46H 
311 1ID»» 

170 SI* 

i*i 

I4J0 46ft 

2^ « 

J7 S*» 


im HJ5 

34ft Mft 
13ft I36«— ft 
13ft Uft + ft 
, Hft Uft— ft 

'“IIS 

SSS5JS 

SS5*_ 

I3U, 13ft +,ft 
4Sft 4g% +1J* 
494h 4M4- ft 
47?% 

34 34ft + ^9 

7** m 

il 1 * U* * 

je 29 — w 

2*ft wft-r g 
2SIS TgJ + £ 

62 40*0— Jjf 

35 35 f ? 
17 ft 1 J* + J; 

u U'm t W 
36ft + » 
Hft 12ft- V- 
3U 3ft 

aw* *t 

1 oft isgT 2 

(Tin 57^« + " 

uS 1? +}» 
SK JIft J ft 

27ft 226% 

U ?4W + ft 
4lft «ft J S 

a*, sou + 2 
102 ft i“i»- u 

SSB=5 

&S?s, 

2jft 

»*% 204* | 


U.S. Deficit in Trade 
Narrowed in Quarter 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. naerchandisc- 
trade deficit narrowed by about $800 milboa, to 
$36-6 billion, is the first quarter mainly as a 
result of lower oil prices, the government said 
Wednesday. The deficit in the final quarter of 
1985 was a revised $37.4 billion, the Commerce 
Department said. 

The figures are stated on a balance-of-pay- 
oieois basis, which exdudes factors like arms 
sales and shipping and insurance charges. 

The department said that the value of UJ>. 
exports rose 1.6 percent in the first quarter, to 
$53.55 billion, while imports rose only 0.1 per- 
cent, to $90.13 billion. Imports had jumped a 
sharp 7 percent in the fourth quarter. 

The value of imported petroleum plunged 29 
percent, to $10 billion, the department said. 


Offer for Sperry Corp. 
Drew 58 Million Shares 

The Associated Press 

DETROIT— Burroughs Corp. said Wednes- 
day that it has been tendered nearly twice as 
many common shares as it needs to win control 
of rival Sperry Corp. 

Burroughs said it would pay S7&50 cash for 
31 million of the 58 million shares of Sperry 
common stock tendered by shareholders after 
the companies agreed to a Burroughs takeover. 
The total cost for the 31 million shares trill be 
about $137 billion. 

The rest of Sperry’s outstanding 615 mfllion 
sha/es of common stock and equivalents will be 
converted to debt obligations and preferred 
sl0 ck under the Burroughs takeover proposal. 

It was not made dear how the tendered, 
shares would be prorated. 
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sugar ^ m tm ami uJS 

Preach true* Mr metric (oa ' 

AuB 1455 143* 1453 1455 +14 

Oct 1480 1457 TJ7S 1485 +13 

D6C 1492 14*2 1J90 1,410 +8 

MQf 1445 7427 1^3* 1448 + 9 

May U85 1480 1,473 1490 + IQ 

AM N.T. N.T. 1428 1440 + JO 

Est. vaU L530 hNs of 30 torn. Prev. adual 
sales: 2435 ius.Ooan hilarest: 2B434 
COCOA 

PtmcB francs par 180 Us 
Jlv *LT. H.T. — 1400 linch. 

SOO 1445 1445 1409 1418 +4 

DM N.T. N.T. 1440 1450 Undv 

Mar N.T. N.T. 1440 1473 —2 

Mar N.T. N.T. 1400 IM Uach. 

JLV N.T. N.T. Ijm — —5 

Sm NT. N.T. 1JU — —10 

EsL voL: 7 loti of 10 Ians. Prev. actual lam : 

1 lots. Oem Interest: 183 
COFFEE 

French francs par 180 Ire 
J|y 1.900 1,908 — 1.950 + 55 

SOB UB 1JST9 1/778 1.985 + 22 

NOV 2425 2410 2408 1,910 +21 

JOO N.T. N.T. 2430 1485 +40 

Mar zm UUM UUU 2.100 +3* 

May N.T. NT. 2J*5 2.130 +27 

JIV N.T. N.T. 24N0 — +30 

EsL voL: 83 lots of 5 ions. Pw. actual Gatos : 

201 lots. Open Interest: UXH 

Source: Bourse tSu Commerce. 


DIV1 Futures 
Options 

W.Genrniaimt*\2UmtmBta. tMHe&mut* 


SINGAPORE GOLD FUTURES 


Pr 


ni;,. 1 jfTT-u’f 


D 



O 


June 11 

Strike OR6MH* PsftfMlIi 

Price Sw dm Mar tap pK Mar 

a zm 343 - 046 an - 

44 in 280 - u* w - 

45 159 122 — 1.14 14* — 

46 1J2 1J4 - 14} 1-W 2J5 

47 ojn> ui - «* - 

41 050 W - 199 119 - 

EtttaMfed Wat v*L 4409 
Calls: Tw. hL 1AM apea tnt 2* S«8 
Pun : Tut *aLl JueaenlaL rvA 
Source: CME. 


ILSiTreasuries 


June 10 

MiONiat Prev. 

BM Offer YMd rwa 

34lW)M Nil 627 825 446 L5S 

fmeanMn u* u> till 

i-rcaroai IA ui Ut M 

Prev, 

Bkt Otar Yle« YleU 

Hot. band MB/21 M 19/33 7J4 777 

Source; Sotemao Brothers. 

Marrni Lvodi TraaiwT mesa no. 

0*004 far 0* 4ov; — 
avmh yleM: — 

Suvrat: Merrffi UmeU 


London IVIetab 


Close Previous 

H h»h Low BM Ask Bid Ask 

SUGAR 

5terline per metric too 

AMO T59JM 15680 15800 15V JW 15700 15740 

Oct 16440 16140 16LD0 16440 76140 16U» 

Dee N.T. TLT. M74IO 149 40 1«4J» 147 j00 

Mar 17<L00 17140 17340 17340 17140 172J0 

May 17740 17640 17640 17740 0540 176M 

AOM 18040 188.00 I80JW 1814# 779®) 1JBUW 

OCt N.T. N.T. 13X00 13540 ItYOD IBaifi 

Volume: 1J2* lots at 50 tans. 

COCOA 

Stertlna per metric fen 

Jhr 1412 1403 uoe uw ui? ijoo 

Sea 1436 U27 1J30 1J3I 730 1J43 

Dec 1374 1365 1366 1360 1381 1382 

Mar 14Q5 1J95 7396 1397 1465 1410 

Mar 1423 1415 1415 141* 142? 1430 

JlT 1435 1433 1431 1433 1445 1450 

Sep 14S3 1448 1448 1450 1460 1463 

Volume: 2320 lots of 10 ions. 

COFFEE 

Stecllnv per metric ton 
JIV 1A56 1412 1418 1419 1431 1413 

Sep 1495 1450 UM 1455 1472 1474 

ISO* 1.935 1485 1488 1490 1.910 L91S 

Jen 1.965 1.930 l.e» 1.930 1440 1.945 

Mar 1.970 1.940 1.940 1.960 1.955 1410 

May 1,964 1,964 1.950 1.975 1,965 1470 

JIV N.T. N.T. 1.960 3400 1,9*5 1495 

Volume: 3.1»iats of S lens. 

GASOIL 

U4. Betters per metric ten 

llL JUS JI3S 11745 11840 11540 11S3S 
SSS ’1*-7S 12030 117JB 1 1735 

Sw J2240 71*40 12245 72250 11 9J5 12040 

get 13445 11950 12245 12440 12240 12&SQ 

Nov 125-75 125J5 12175 12640 12540 12540 

U«C N.T. N.T. 12940 12*40 12740 12840 

N.T. N.T. 12740 13040 12730 13240 
PeB N.T. N.T. 12640 13840 12240 13640 

Mar N.T. N.T. 12740 13240 New — 

Volume: 1021 Ion ef 100 tans. 

Sourc es: Reuters ana London Petroleum Eu- 
coonoc fpttflof//. 


Cash Prices 


Com motflTT ood Unit VN6 aoo 

Coflee 4 Saotot.ib U*S 

PrltlTCfOfn 64/30 38 Vx yd _ juU SM 
Steel bljkrts (Plit-l, Igm 47xee 47XM 

iron 2 Fare. Philo, ion 2I3JN 21348 

f^£2 p £ 0,hvyPhl - »S 

tSSfir '*-»i 

canflTHact^ih- M.ra iv*ia 

Th. rstroini-jb 4jna 

Zinc, E. St. L_ Basis, lb siu 

Palladium, oz - iss-m* M-iee 

Sliver tij- at — - SM L17J 

*: New York suot prlce. 

Source; AP. 


Dividends 


Company Per Amt 

STOCK SPLIT 
Wltca Carp — 3-for-2 

USUAL 

American stares O 41 

Collins Foods Inti a 33 

E nervy Air Fretshl a .12 Vi 

Florida Comm Bia Q .14 

FKier Core Q jo 

Merc Bankshres Q M 

Nareen Enerm Rsr Q .12 ft 


June 11 
Pay Rec 


7-8 6-20 

7- 17 6-26 

8- 15 8-1 

648 6-20 
7-21 7-3 

+30 6J0 

8-8 


e careful toi 


ea 
ing 

J y. 

mtsuiVp 
k) Hatdcy 
oims of at- 
and Peter 

motu said, 
the ground, 
ssureon the 
they have 
oim." 
l AP, UPI) 





5&8U CMb-LOB 
Price Jpg Jr Mt ta 

W 251% - - 25ft 

7H Uft Hft Mi - 

215 Uft Uft 16ft - 

220 10 lift 121% Qh 

225 SV> Vn fft 1«ft 

» 2ft 4ft ift Mft 

215 ll/U3ft A 4 
240 1/1* ift » 4ft 

W 1/16 ft Ift 2ft 

20 1/16 ft ft } 

TMatoaHnUme 2S23D 
JtaiaMim ML 627499 
pMpRMtmw 247 JM 
TaMpN BMW.2XUU 


HM82B7B 14*22821 OK29Mf + 823 
Scarce: CBOtL 


Pus-Lent 

J%8 Jft JUte lee 
1/16 1/16 ft ait 

uw sm ft in. 

in* ft nmn 
M4 Ift 2ft 3ft 
ft 2ft ift 5ft 
R 2ft 4%. 5ft 
4ft b 6. a 
lift 52 72ft uft 
l6Vi l*h Mft — 
.3TU 21 23ft - 


Company 

Results 

omenrisnlnJicaea. 


Brilata 

Metal Box 

Year IMS 

Revenue ■ 1,110. 

Pretax Net - Ml 

Per snare QJ05 

Pilklngton Bros. 
Ym* IMS 

Revenue 1430. 

Pretax Net 1054 

Per Snare — . 048 


United States 

Brown-Fonman 
48iQiw. 1986 

Revenue- jilt 

Net Income . . 20.1 

Per snare — — 044 
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UP to Take Loss lor Restructuring 


Complied iw Our Staff Fn™ Oispatthes 

NEW YORK — Union Pacific 
Ovp„ the diversified transporta- 
tion and energy concern, said 
Wednesday that it would take an 
after-tax charge of $945 million in 
the Second quarter to reflect the 
costs of a major restructuring and 
writedown of oil assets. 

UP said the charge, SL7 billion 
on a pretax basis, win result in a 
loss for the year. The company 
earned SS0L2 milli on, or $4.18 a 
share, in 1985. 


The company said, however, that 
the restructuring would result in 
substantial savings over a three- 
year period. 

“Based on the present outlook, 
snH when fully implemented over a 
three-year period, the restructuring 
will reduce annual expenses by 
$150 mini on to $200 million after 
tax — of which more than two- 
thirds would represent unproved 
cash flow," William S. Cook, Up’s 
chairman, president and chief exec- 
utive officer said. 


Pilkington Brothers Reports 
9% Decline in Pretax Profit 


Renters 

LONDON — Pilkington Broth- 
ers PLC the British gjassmalang 
concern, said Wednesday that pre- 
tax profit for the year ended March 
31 fell 9 percent from a year earlier, 
to £105.8 million ($160 million at 
current rates) from £1 16 million 

Sales increased about 7 percent, 
to £1.32 trillion, the company said. 

It said it expected i mproved per- 
formance in the current financial 
year, assuming a satisfactory year 
for the world economy. It said it 
also expected gains in the profit- 
ability of British operations as a 
result of further improvements in 
productivity. 

British operations reported a loss 
of £5.7 million compared with a 
profit of £4 miQkm a year earlier, 
reflecting a rise in layoff costs to 
£21.1 milli on from £9.6 million. 


Excluding layoff costs, however. 
Pilkington said that the steady im- 
provement in British operating 
profits had been maintained. 

It said that its insulation opera- 
tions had a much improved year, 
with a strong return to profitability 
before exceptional costs. The optb- 
alnri c division, which mainly oper- 
ates in Australia and the United 
States, continued to make good 
progress, it said. 

Overseas investments continued 
to perform well, it said. An £8.9- 
mflllrm drop in overseas operating 
profit was almost entirely due to 
the effects of currency translation 
at year-end, it said. 

Its U.S. unit, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford, accounted for almost aO 
profits from related companies, it 
said. These fell to £255 mfltion 
from £28.9 million. 


The principal items covered by 
the special charge include a 5600- 
million reserve for layoffs and con- 
solidation of facOiues over the next 
two years; a $577-million write- 
down of cnl and gas properties; a 
5305-million writedown of a refin- 
ery in Corpus Christi, Texas, and a 

$261 -million writedown of excess 

rail equipment and probable future 
losses in a petrochamcal venture. 

In addition, U P said it is expand- 
ing its previously announced $450- 
nmlion stock-buyback program by 
$750 million, or 15 minion shares, 
to SI.2 billion. The company has 
spent about $400 milli on to repur- 
cnase 85 million shares to date. 

When the buyback is completed 
in about two years, the number of 
shares outstanding will be reduced 
to 1 00 millio n from 124 million, UP 
said. The plan will be funded from 
internal cash Row, it said. 

The company said its debt-to-ca- 
pital ratio is expected to remain at 
or below 30 percent throughout the 
buyback program. 

Analysts said the restructuring 
moves were not a surprise, but that 
they probably went a little further 
than many had expected. 

"They have to structure costs to 
meet economic reality, " said Craig 
Kloner, who follows the company 
for Goldman Sachs A Co. He noted 
that both of Union Pacific's prima- 
ry businesses, rails and energy, are 
mature. (Reuters. UPI) 

COMPANY NOTES 




Weekly net asset value 

Tokyo Pacific Holdings N.V. 
on June 9 , 1986: U.S. $185.75 
Listed on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 

Inform a tio n : Pteraon, Heklring A Pierson MV„ 

Harangracht 214, 1016 BS Amsterdam. 


JULY 1986 


CREDIT NATIONAL 


hUkCmpo^vUia — y*»-) of RJFr. 351,427,400 
bgUmd office 45 Rim Scrint-Domniqua, 75700 PARE. 
LC& PARIS B 512044524. 


Floating rate notes 1978-1988 of U.S. 81,000. 


NUMERICAL UST. 

1* (X icrira rijefnefing the 15£00 hoods which were drawn oo the third drawing by 
loi dated May 28* 1986, representing the total aiumity of US. SlSj000.000 to be 
redeemed on My 21* 1986t 

6^82 to 21.281 

2* Of the aeries dawn on the previous drawing* indndmg Mean tie* not yet pretested 

May 28th 198* — Redemption Joly 18* 1984 

57.673 » 73L672 

Drawing dated May 28* 1985 — Redeaap&M J»K I8th 198S 

1 to 5J)11 
50812 to 57 j672 

72.673 tn 75.000 

Hoe bonds win be redeemable at US, S 1,000 at FRENCH AMERICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION. NEW YORK and ai *e office* of the fnA-rlng rata Hbhmrnir 

— BANQUE RATIONALE DE PARIS (LUXEMBOURG) SJL , 
LUXEMBOURG* 

— BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG, LUXEMBOURG; 

— BANQUE RATIONALE DE PARIS, PARIS, 

— MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
BRUXELLES; 

— SOdJTE DE BANQUE SUISSE, BALE; 

— SOOETfi CEnERALE, PARIS; 

— UNION DE RANQUES SUSSES, ZURICH. 

Outstanding amoanc US. S30j000.000. 


Anderson, Clayton & Co_ a con- 
sumer-p rod acts concern, has been 
barred from executing its recapital- 
ization plan by the Delaware Chan- 
cery Court. A p reliminar y injunc- 
tion gave new fife to a takeover bid 
made by two New York investment 
bouses. Bear, Steams & Co. and 
Gross & Co_ which have offered 
$655 million, or $54 a share. 

Brown, Boveri & CSe/s revenue 
in the first five months of the year 
was 9 percent higher than a year 
earlier, the management board 
chairman. Herbert Gassed, said at 
the annual meeting He said reve- 
nue for the year probably would 
drop to around 53 trillion ($2.4 
trillion) Deutsche marks, well be- 
low I985's 83 trillion DM. 

Burns, PfaBp & Co. said it would 
raise 101 million Australian dollars 
($70 minion) by a combination of a 
one-for-fi ve rights issue at 5 dollars 
a share and a placement of 43 
miTli tm share s at 7 dollar s each IO 
three institutions. The market price 
is 7.10 dollars a share. 

Goldstar Cl. the South Korean 
electronics company, said it bad 
signed an agreement to build a fac- 
tory in Worms. West Germany, to 
produce color television sets and 
video recorders. Goldstar would in- 
vest an initial total of about 59 
million Deutsche marks ($235 mil- 
lion) in the new factory up to 1991. 

HHlsdown Holdings PLC has 
bought a stake in Gruppo Fenuz- 
z is holding company. Agricola 
Finanziaria. HHlsdown said the 
stake amounted to less than 2 per- 
cent but gave no farther details. It 
was bought after HHlsdown aban- 
doned a £500-mHlion ($750- mil- 
lion) bid for S. & W. Berisford PLC 
and the sale of its 14.7-percent in- 
terest in Berisford to FerrozzL 

Kooe UJL Ltd, a subsidiary of 
Kone OY of Finland, said it had 


DuPontTest 
To Be Used in 
AIDS Research 

Wasiitngtnn Ptat Strtur 

WASHINGTON —Du Pont 
Co. has introduced a test for 
scientists to delect the AIDS 
virus in laboratory specimens. 

The test for acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome was intro- 
duced by the company’s new ! 
biotechnology division, the . 
company said Tuesday. Du | 
Pont expects annual sales of ! 
more than S10 million for the ; 
AIDS test which uses radioac- j 
live material to identify a pro- ' 
tem at the core of the virus. I 

The new process would not 
be used as a diagnostic test for 
human carriers of the AIDS vi- | 
nis, but would be used in lab- , 
oratory research. It would be 
used to detect the virus in sped- j 
mens, to monitor the effects of I 
potential anti -viral agents and ! 
as a quality-control measure ; 
during the production of the ; 
virus, said A. Dale Stratton, di- ; 
rector of Du Pom’s biotechnol- ! 
ogy-sys terns division. 

The biotech-systems division j 
is one part of a life-sciences 
business that generated more ! 
than SI trillion of Du Pout’s 
sales last year. Mr. Stratton 
said. 


extended its bid for Biddle Hold- 
ings PLC until June 19. The offer 
has been accepted by holders of 
7 7 7 million ordinary >*are< or 
about 36u8 percenL 

Macfsdden Holdings Inc. has 
sweetened its hostile offer for John 
Blair & Co. to $30 a share in cash 
and a package of notes, or a total of 
about $340 million. Blair, a diversi- 
fied media company, accepted a 
rival bid last week from Saul P. 
Steinberg’s Reliance Capital 
Group for $27 a share in cash and a 
package of notes. 

Singapore fntefBational Mone- 
tary Exchange hopes to introduce a 
Singapore stock market index con- 
tract by early next year. The ex- 
change’s chair man, Ng Kok Song, 
said the index would be introduced 
soon after options trading in Euro- 
dollar, Deutsche mark and yen 
contracts begins in the fust quarter 
of next year. 

United Coconut Planters Bank of 
the Philippines said it had asked 
the Makati regional court to find 
Andres Soriano 3d, the newly elect- 
ed chair man of San Miguel Carp., 
and other directors in contempt of 
a court and order them not to exer- 
cise rights over 33 millio n disputed 
San Miguel shares. 


Burger Is Still King, but McDonald’s Menu G; 

O — . M. T.tMf MJU 


By Steven Greenhouse 

.Vrw York Tima Strike 


less enthusiastic about beef, Mc- 
Donald's added deep-fried, thumb- 


OAK BROOK. Illinois — Cbef sized Chicken McNuggeis. It is 
salads and shrim p <aiad* have re- testing McPizza and a chic k e n , let- 
cently joined the McDonald’s tuce and tomato sandwich. 

Corp. hamburger empire. There are As consumers worry more about 
sun-drenched atriums in some Mo- nutrition, McDonald’s has intro- 
DonakTs, and in a few hospital duced salads, cut the sodium con- 
cafeterias. nurses are lini n g up to tent of its cheese and pickles and 
buy Big Macs. converted to pure vegetable oil for 

Although the hamburger still frying many of its products — but 
holds stage at the world’s not its French fries, which are 

biggest fast-rood chain, oa the cooked in animal fat. Although 
menu it is surrounded, more arid some critics still lambasl the nutn- 
more, by chicfcm, lettuce, seafood tional value of its food, many say 
and biscuits. If McDonald's latest that McDonald’s, whose name is 
experiment pans out, there will synonymous with fast food, has 
even be chocolate drip cookies come a long way. 


baked daHy at each restaurant 


Through all these moves, Mc- 


. The hamburger giant is changing Donald's is trying to keep the 16 
fast, perhaps more so than at any million Amencaos it serves every 
other time is hs 31-year history. It day from straying to competitors, 
still is far ahead of its competitors. And in the view of many analysts. 


— Mr. Turner sec* rainylSLl 

Venturing Overseas £^BaS3kC§| 

BSSKSTSK"" " noljw one. to iratoSj*] 

mifinUiofwir.-vi , nii. f .f>> Lines in mhtw restaurant;, ]9 

x' "Ny spending to suggestions fij* j 

f\ cato*. \ ■ „ 0 Southern franchisees. McDoouJl . 

/ iJ y” ) went nationwide three OtoeUsJ V . 

I w with breakfast biscuits 3 

V / nSK/ -1 b baked each morning fro* 

« mixed at the restaurants, . 

11 Since it opened its first Mcs2J •" 

^ SSI -10 in 1983. it has. opened more 4*. 

§> I I | S | 100 of these vest-pocket _. 

Ill rants squeezed onto sites 

ill 05 to have seating. Some arc area fe, V 1 ' 
111 tiny to accommodate hambotw 

HI griils, and thus haw limited axon 

, J9 . 7# -»o ■« ■*•••* — fries, shakes and McNuge^Hj, 

example. .. 

Thanks to such moves, McD*. 
nvt ^’s sales have risen at a ly. 

. .. percent annual rate durinstbcte . 

Wendy’s. In recent years, the big decade. During that span, it bn 


h? : s f 


■74 ’HO -M 


colossus is moving aggressively to No l spot in the 547 biilron-a-year ^ ^ big problem for McDon- “otmed in’ a converted bank 
keep such powerful rivals as Burger U-S. fast-food market. For exam- ^ ^ ^ growth no longer Sfsvdn^. 


King Cop. and Wendy’s Interna- pie, hs salads are attracting more comes as easily — in part because 
tional from gaming on iL women, and its biscuits arc lunng ite stU nnmg size and success. The 

This is an aware company," more Southerners. company, which had £1 1 billion in 

The new McDooakTs is largely in r mm 


North Sydney. 

“The pc^uilurity of fast foodm 
response to changing demogr^c 


"Tte^hSUuTs is largely company, which b« 1 SI 1 billion in 

ine new Mcuonaia s is largely „ uo 10 nercent from i- 


saio wnnam trainer, an analyst tne new Mcjjooaias is largay ■ i ... in nacent from 5T . . — 

with Merrill Lynch & Ca ‘Tbey’re ge inspiration of its chairman. ^^s^^staS^Uin the 

Thai's why they have continuously people fay K .Kijte coar ^ % lwo iS? 


/ ” r, ■ . company, two out ot tnree Amen- 

been able to increase them share lured after opening Ins initial Me- alreadv ^ at McDon- 

not only of the total restaurant Donald’s m 1955. Ova the years, ^d’s at least once a month, 
market but also of the fast food Mr. Turner, a genial Iowa native 

roaikeL" whose fust job at McDonald’s was Z 1 *®* “* “ 

* ci « where McDonald’s reaches satura- 


mazkeL" whose first job at McDonald’s was 

To go wherever Americans can hamburger flipping at $1 an hour, 
be found, McDonald's is busy grew so dose to the Jatc Mr. Kroc 
erecting Golden Arches not only in mat the company's founder once 
its locations along crowded wrote, “I have a sot — his name is 
highways, but in “semi-captive” Fred Turner.” 
markets — museums, airports, hos- The 53-year-old chairman says 

pitals, truck stops and along toll there is no great secret to his corn- 
roads vdiere a McDonald's is some- pan/s astonishing growth. “It's 


bon domestically, but it is not go- 
ing to happen overnight," said Jo- 


services and more families wbat 
both husband and wife are wot- 

ing. There b no time for anyone io 

take care of the requirements <f 
feeding. And fast food is eba^ 
well-advertised and ubiquitous." - 
In a sense, McDonald's is amt 


parks. And 


and plearing i 


is talking with corporations about customers and to serve them 
opening shop in company cafete- quick.” 


seph J. Doyle, a Smith Barney & ^ reflects the nations’ dung- • 
Co. analyst. mg consumer tastes. And convcm. 

Mr. Turner scoffs at any sugges- jy, the nation often reflect! 
non of saturation. “It’s just not a McDonald’s. ; 

problem." he said. “For the fore- For example, Americans are not- 
seeable future. McDonald’s can as tied to tire centuries-old notion-'!'' 
dearly grow at a satisfactory rate, of eating a proper dinner at borne f 
Will it be 10, 12, 14 percent a year? partly because they know McDok ! 

I expect it will be in that range.” aid’s is around the comer, serving’ 

Mr. Trainer, the Merrill Lynch burgers and Tries, hot and fast. One 

nVV " ~ analyst, estimates that earnings, survey revealed another way tbit 

Whatever the lure, McDonald’s w*™* were $433 million last year, McDonald's pervades the Ameri- : 

will rise 14 percent a year through can myche: 96 percent of the oa- •' 


is pushing hard to open more res- Wendy’s 3,500. 


with half coming from new restau- 


taurants overseas. A McDonald's A few years bade it appeared for apd ^ increased sales 
just opened in Bangkok and anolb- a time that those two arch-rivals pertmiL 
er will soon follow in Belgrade, the were gaming on McDonald's. Ad- “It gels harder to match the 20 
first in Eastern Europe. Indeed, vertisements asserting that their percent increases of a decade ago 
some company officials say that food tasted better than Big Macs because we’re working off a larger 
within five years, half the 500 Mo- hurt the giant based in this Chicago base in saks and income,” said Mr. 
Donald's opened year will be suburb. McDonald’s responded by Greenberg, the financial officer. 


ranking him second only to Santa 
Claus. ; 

New places and products hive 
helped McDonald's outperform - 
most other fast food chains during 
the sluggishness that has afflicted j- 
the industry over the past year. An- 
alysts attribute the doldrums u> 


overseas, up from about one-third »iring its huge marketing muscle to "Still, systemwide sales increased such factors as the “eat-at-bome 
today. serenade consumers about “the SI billion last year— more than the VCR syndrome" and heavy spend- 

On the architectural front, the great taste of McDonald's.” total sales of many of our comperi- jng on new cars, which cut into 

company is leaving its cookie cut- “It has awesome marketing tors." other expenditures. 


company is leaving its cookie cut- “It has awesome marketing tors.” 

ter, red-brick buildings behind and douL” said John J. Rohs, an ana- McDonald's officials say demo- 
adding such things as planter box- tyst with Wrnheim & Ca “Its na- graphic trends point to steady 


other expenditures. 

The doldrums have slowed the 
McDonald's juggernaut but not by 


es, atriums and blond wood decor, tional advertising spending is four growth. There will be more families much. Officials see continued re 
It spent $250 million last year on times as great as tire next four res- m which both spouses work. And cords in sales and earnings and say 


remodeling McDonald's outlets taiuani chains combined.” 


and there is cow even a McDon- Thanks to its $550-m0Iion ad- ntion bodes well too. According to 


the aging of the *baby boom’ gener- low gasdine prices and the expert- 


aid’s in a converted, century-old vertisLog budget and several new McDonald’s, 40 percent of its busi- 
dapboard house in Maine. products, analysts say McDonald’s ness comes from the 20-10-34 age 

The strategy, company officials has even lengthened its lead over its group, and 30 percent from the 

say, is simple. ^We’re not leading two big rivals in recent months, under-20 age group, 

anyone, we're following the con- Last year, it had 19 percent of the “The baby boomers grew up 


anyone, we're following the con- 


“Tbe baby boomers grew up 

WIiJpuqIp p-Lwj r„ll sumer," said Jack M. Greenberg, U.S. fast-food market, compared with McDonald's.” said Mr. and the menu was basically ham- 

n u esuie txo McDonald’s chief financial officer, with 9 percent for second-ranking Turner. “They like McDonald's, burgers, carbonated beverages sod 

0.9% in West Germany Thus, when Americans became Burger King and 5.4 percent for and now they’re having children.” french fries, it’s pretty amazing” 


ed vacation boom will bolster saks 
this summer. 

Mr. Trainer, the analyst, said. “U 
you look at what McDonald's a 
today compared with 20 years ago, 
when it didn't have inside seating 
and the menu was basically ham- 


WIESBADEN, West Germany 
— Wholesale prices in West Ger- 
many fell €.9 percent in May from 
April and were 7.7 percent lower 
than in May last year, the Federal 
Statistics Office said Wednesday. 

In April, the wholesale price in- 
dex had fallen 0.4 percent and was 
7.1 percent below the level a year 
earlier. 
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Guy Wyser-Pratte, arbitrager 
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Arbs are honest, 
but every once in a 
while you get a few 
rotten eggs. 

Arbs will have to be 
more circumspect 
about inquiries. 



BUSINESS PEOPLE 


Bexton To Become Oiairman at Laporte After Leaving BP 


Roger Blanc, takeover attorney 


w 


A Strange Silence From Wall Street’s Ar bitragi 


By Eric N. Berg 

1 Ne w York Tutus Service 

NEW YORK — When CavaJ- 
• cade Partners, a Texas-baaed in- 
vestment group, announced in ear- 
- ]y April that it would attempt a 
takeover of Tesoro Petroleum 
Corp., Wall Street's arbitragers be- 
gan scrambling for information. 

In a flood of phone mile u> Te- 
soro and Cavalcade executives, and 
to the lawyers and investment 

■ bankers shaping the transaction, 

■ the “arbs," as the industry eaTls 
them, tried to ferret out such secret 
details as the price that Cavalcade 

' wanted to pay and the likelihood 
that the buyout would actually fait* 
place: 

Without such information, many 
arbitragers are reluctant to specu- 
late on the stock of a takeover tar- 
1 get They seek to be as certain as 
possible that the purchase price 
wfll be high enough for a quick and 
hefty profit 

Takeover fever chilled quickly 
when Tesoro rejected the agree- 
„ menL Still, while the company was 
in play, “the arbs were all over us,*’ 

■ Madrid Bourse Disrupted 

Reuters 

MADRID — About 300 striking 
employees of the Isodd Sprecher 
' electrical equipment company dis- 
rupted trading sessions Wednesday 
at the Madrid Stock Exchange for 
more than an hour, a bourse 
spokesman said. The workers 
broke on to the trading floor de- 
manding a solution to the compa- 
ny's financial troubles. 


recalled M. William Benedetto, an 
investment banker at Dean Witter 
Reynolds Inc, which represented 
Cavalcade. “They were asking for 
information that we hart developed 
in-house, and they wanted to know 
what Tesoro thought of the de al 
It*s just not something we could leD 
them." 

Until last month, the propriety 
of the fast-growing arbitrage com- 
munity's push to extract confiden- 
tial info rmation had not been spot- 
lighted by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. But now 
the arbs are expected to get a con- 
siderable annu m! of attention as 
the SEC and the U.S. Justice De- 
partment widen their investigation 
into two recent insider-trading 
cases. 

In one, Dennis B. Levine, an in- 
vestment banker, was accused of 

making $12.6 milli on in illegal m - 

sider- trading profits on 54 takeover 
stocks. Because Mr. Levine is sus- 
pected of having spoken frequently 
with arbitragers, many are likel y to 
be questioned as the investigation 
continues. 

In the other case, five young men 
were accused of involvement in an 
insider-trading ring; including two 
arbitrage analysts who were said to 
have been given secret details of 
takeover transactions by a lawyer 
friend, also among the accused. 

Mr. Levine and four of the five 
men in the other case have pl«»dwt 
guilty to felony or fraud charges 
growing ont of their cases. 

The arbitrage community has re- 
sponded to the attention with un- 
characteristic silence. 


"A lot of arts have done things 
that are wrong, and they know it,” 
an investment Hsnlcw said last 
week “If I used to get 30 calls a 
week from arbs, I now get less than 
zero." 

Mr. Benedetto added: “There 
hasn’t been a conversation with an 
arb around here in two weds. All 
of the arbs are trying to figure out 
what’s right and wrong, what’s le- 
gal and whafs not” 

Arbs will have to operate more 
indirectly, said Roger Blanc, an at- 
torney with the law firm of Willkie, 
Fair & Gallagher. “They will have 
to be more circumspect about the 
inquiries they make.” 


Many Wall Street professionals 
believe that the hug? profits from 
arbitrage speculation in takeover 
agreements might fall if the govern- 
ment su c ceeds in checking the flow 
of insider information. 

Coming, moreover, after a peri- 
od of rapid growth in the arbitrage 
community, the government's 
crackdown on insider trading could 
affect mergers and acquisitions. 
Nearly every brokerage house and 
many other financial institutions 
now have arbitrage departments, 
and arbitragers are able to plow 
hundreds of mflhons of dollars into 
a single stock, thereby influencing 
the outcome of a takeover bid. 


OECD Says Consumer Prices 
Rose 2.6% in Year to April 

Reuters 

PARIS — Consumer prices in the 24 industrialized member coun- 
tries of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment rose by 2.6 percent in the 12 months ended April 30, the small est 
increase in over 20 years, the OECD said Wednesday. 

Consumer prices rose by 02 percent in April, following falls of 0.1 
percent in each of the previous two months, the OECD said. 

Dedining energy costs were a major factor behind the low consum- 
er price rises, the lowest since January 1965, the report said. Retail 
energy prices fell between 2 percent and 3 percent in April and 
between 7 and 8 percent over the past 12 months. 

Retail food prices remained steady in April in line with seasonal 
factors, the OECD added. 

Among the seven major industrial economies, the United States 
had an inflation rate of 1.6 percent in the 12 months to April; Japan 
0.9 percent; France 2.6 percent and Britain 3 percent. West Germany 
reported that prices fell at an annual rate of 02 percent 


By Terry Trucco 

International Herald Tribune 

LONDON — Roger Bexton, 
who will step down as deputy 
chairman of British Petroleum Co. 
on June 30, has been named chair- 
man of Laporte Industries (Hold- 
ings) PLC, a specialty-chemicals 
group, effective July 17. 

Mr. Bexton, 60, joined the La- 
pone board as a non-executive di- 
rector last January and has been 
deputy chairman of BP since 1983. 
He also has been chairman of BP 
Exploration and BP Gas and a di- 
rector of Standard Oil Co., another 
BP Unit and BP Canada Inc. 

His appointment follows the re-' 
tirement of Richard M. Ringwald, 
Laporte chairman since 1976. Mr. 
Ringwald, who spent more than 35 
years in the chemicals industry, was 
with Laporte for more than 20 
years. 

Motorola Ltd. has appointed 
Dedy Sab an corporate vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Euro- 
pean Semiconductor Group. Mr. 
Sab an, who formerly managed Mo- 
torola's Microsystems, ASIC and 
logic products division, succeeds 
Andre Bored, who has been named 
corporate vice president and gener- 
al manager of the company's Inter- 
national Semiconductor Group in 
Arizona. 

Ricoh Co. the Japanese office- 
equipment maker, has named 
Karrji Furukawa managing director 
of Ricoh U.K. Ltd. Mr. Furukawa, 
46, replaces Ken Ihara, who has 
returned to Ricoh's head office in 
Japan. 

Guinness PLC has appointed 
Brian Baldock mana ging, director, 
Guinness Development Group. 
Mr. BaldOCk. previously chairman 
and managing direcior'of Imperial 
Retail & Leisure, will oversee 
Guinness interests in retailing, 
publishing and health 

British Aerospace Inc. the whol- 
ly owned British Aerospace PLC 
subsidiary handling North Ameri- 
can marketing, contract procure- 
ment and quality control, said it 
has named John G. Tower, the for- 
mer Republican U.S. senator from 
Texas, to its board. 

Texas Air Corpi, which is at- 
tempting to acquire Eastern Air- 
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Highlights from the Balance Sheet (unconsolidated) as of December 31,1985 

Assets 

(in DM million) 

Liabilities 

(m DM million) 

Cash 

711.1 

Due to banks 

25,999.3 

f Bills 

285.5 

Other creditors 

10,858.9 

Due from banks 

31239.1 

Outstanding debentures 

44,999.6 

Treasury bills and other securities 

5,063.8 

Loans on a trust basis at third-party risk 

12,140.1 

Due from customers 

47,345.2 

Provisions 

910.3 

Loans on a trust basis at third-party risk 

12,140.1 

Nominal capital 

900.0 

Participations 

527.0 

Published reserves 

1,706.0 

Land and buildings 

549.4 

Profit available for distribution 

63.0 

Other assets 

2,106.3 

Other liabilities 

2,720.3 

Assets ot Landes bausparkasse 
(Building and Loan Association) 

8,303.3 

Liabilities of Landes bausparkasse 
(Building and Loan Association) 

7,973.3 

Total 

108,270.8 

Total 

108,270.8 
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• Balance Sheet Total rises to DM '108:3 billiori - ■ 

• Operating profit reaches new record level 

• Reserves increased to DM 1.7 billion 

• London, New York, Singapore and 
Luxembourg contribute with improved results 

• Considerable expansion of new issue 
and private placement activity 

• Securities business up 26 percent </X ... , . . 

• Highest Standard & Poor’s and Moody’s V BayenSCfie LandeSDailk 

rating reconfirmed in 1985 internatk)naiBaric^*i^ 

SIMM Munctien 2, TeL - (89) 21 71-01, Tetex: 5286 270, Cables: Bayembank Munich. Branches: London, TeL: 726-6022; Ptew York, TeL: 3 10-9800; Sngapoie.Tei: 
Hurt ana* Ruenrwi htmotianalSA. bKantaiigJd: 473911-1 Rfipesmtative Offices: Toronto, TeL: 862-8840: VScnnaJfi: 663) 41; JohannesbwnTel:838 1613. 
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lines, said that Frank Borman will 
become vice chair man and direc- 
tor, concurrent with his resignation 
as. chairman of Eastern July l. 

NE3-A.P.E. Ltd. the mechanical 
engineering division of Northern 
Engineering Industries PLC, has 
appointed James Svmmons manag- 
ing director. Mr. Svmmons was 
process plant director responsible 
for three business units and re- 
search and development. He re- 


places John Wyatt, who has left the 
company. 

Loushun in"*! & Exploration 
Co. said it has named Eamon M. 
Kelly, president of Tulane Univer- 
sity in New Orleans, a director. 

Salomon Brothers in London 
said James Strachan will become a 
senior member of the capital-mar- 
kets group following Ms resigna- 
tion as executive director of Merrill 
Lynch Capital Markets, London. 


Pioneer Concrete (Holdings) 
LuL, the Sydney-based internation- 
al construction supplies and natu- 
ral-resources company, has ap- 
pointed Lord Rawlinson of Ewell 
to the main board of Pioneer Con- 
crete Services Ltd. 

Custom Leasing LitL, the British 
leasing sales- aid leasing subsidiary 
of Morgan Grenfell Holdings Ltd?, 
said it had named Jon Whiteley to 
the board as marketing director. 
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Bnmddand, OPEC President to Meet 

The Associated Press 

OSLO — Prime Minister Gro Harlem 
Brundtland will meet next week with Arturo 
Hern&ndez Grisand. the president of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Countries and 
Venezuela's oil minister, to discuss oil produc- 1 
don strategy, ho- office said Wednesday. 


AT&T Undersea Cable 

Reuters 

BASKING RIDGE, New Jersey — Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and four 
groups in the Pacific Basin said Wednesday that 
they were planning a digital, fiber-optic under- 
sea cable sy stem scheduled to link Hong Kong. 
Japan and South Korea in 1990. 

The other planners of the new link, to be 
called the H-J-K Cable System, are Kokusai 
Denshin Deawa Co. of Japan, Cable & Wireless 
of Hong Kong, the Korean Telecommunica- 
tions Authority and Telecom Singapore. | 
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Pakistan International’s 
Executive Class — Sohni!’ 

A word 
that says it all! 


"Sohni”. Our word for all that is beautiful. 

Delicate and graceful. 

"Sohni”. Pakistan International’s inspiration for a 
new concept in travel for executives on the move. 
Along the way, we’ve added more meanings to 

"Sohni”... 

Of thoughtfulness: a first class check-in. Priority 
boarding. 30-kilo baggage allowance. 

Of serenity: a spacious, exclusive cabin on our 
B 747s. •' Two-by-two seating. The roomiest of seats 
with foot rests. And a quiet atmosphere for those 
who want to rest. Or catch up on work... 

Of personal attention: a choice of gourmet meals. 

Served on fine china, gleaming silverware and 
impeccable linen. A gracious, hospitable crew, in a 
brand-new uniform. And of course, a pick of the 
latesr movies. 12-channel music selection. Plus 
plenty of newspapers and magazines. The ideal 
ingredients for a restful, pleasant flight. 

Welcome aboard Pakistan International's 

Executive Class — "Sohni”. That’s our word for it. 






Pakistan^^lnter national 

We link places, bring people closer 



On B 747 routes: Bangkok • Cairo • Copenhagen • Dhahran • Dubai • Frankfort • Jeddah • London • Manila • Moscow • New York • Paris • Tokyo 
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BrtaM+WoafZ 

BrttaMdan 
Citicorp 97 Cba 
□tKom 09/91 1 No 
CopmeWINo] 

Cr Fancier* 

Cr National 91/WN 

Denmark fl/98 [ Me ) 


10ft 15*9*35 99* 

Mft SMUOODflOO* 

lift u* mm loam 

Nft u*in*nuo 

lift 27-04 10033100* 

HA 31* 99.93 100* 

Mft 21*1*1010(40 

10ft 21-00 10027100-47 

Hft 1M7 1003510035 

lift 01* l*071*a 

ion. 22 * iooubimo* 

urn *47 loaonoan 

113251*44 n.90 n.n 

IM n* 99* *9* 

life 24* 10UZWL42 

10ft DM7 1*2710027 

lift IMA 10(2510045 

IK. 27* 100*10021 


I typer /Mat. 

FerravwtSOha 
Honor *2 
Halifax 96 
Ha Wax 94 
IQ 94 

Ireland 93 
Ireland 96 (No) 

Lrads Porman. » cop 
Lloyds Euro 94 
MBk Mkt Bd 93*x» 
Mlp 6k Den 96/99 
Mini 10 

Nat Provincial 96 

NaHaawiao BJ. K 

New2oataBd97(tta 

PrudenHM95 

Rbs05(fto) 
SncfN/n 
Stood Otari NGtP 
Stand Chart Hg Pom 
WOOTwiCtl H 5oc9S 

YariaMre Int 91/94 


C ouxe e Next BM Askd 

Mi 29*100*100.15 
lift 07*99.11 ms& 
lift 2M0 10(1BH0.15 

1053046* 9936 10041 

10ft 15*190.15111035 

Mft MWhxumo* 

*ft BA* launmu 

12ft 14* 1*121*07 

Mft 2+* M0J51 0025 
12ft 2M4)DDJ310Ui 

Mft 14* IIUOIOOJO 

10ft B7-O0 99 JO m« 

life 3M4 MMOHOJS 
10ft 0B07 97J2 9M7 

nft i+« ioo33we.li 

MS 0H9 9930 9MD 

10ft 06* 99**9* 

life 2+07 100.77190X7 
1025 1500 9931 9*39 
lift 10* 9725 9735 
10ft 19* 100.17140.17 
life 2744 100031 OB. t2 


Deutsche Marks 


iHOOr/MBL 
Austrian 
Bap 92 [Dm) 
BeWumniDm) 
Comment* 951 Dmk ) 

Dresdner Hn *0 (Dm) 

Etc 92 (Dm) . 

I reload 77 (Dm) 

Jp Morgan 95 Cop 
* 7 [Dm) 


Cmpoo Next BM Askd 
4ft 19*94**9* 

5 2746 1002410026 

Aft 20*1004118044 
Aft 22-10 9BJ6 9134 
Aft H* 1822310028 
20*100-4210047 

14* loa-umio 

27*90* 99* 

30-11 VOCL72HXL77 


4fe 

Aft 


E.CU. 


tssuer/Mar. 

Cr Fonder at (Ecu) 
Cr Fonder HBca 
CrNailonal9SlEoi) 
EecniErul 
intend 97 (Em) 
Italy *2 


Coupon Next Bid Askd 
7ft 13* 1002010020 
745431+47 9935 10(05 
7ft 15* 99 JO miO 
7456319-57 99 JO 100* 
7ft 20-10 99* 99* 
tft 3M410MOWLM 


Japanese Yen 


Momt/MoL 

Crt97(Yoo) 

Cr Fancier Aub 97 Yen 


Coupon Next BM Askd 
Aft 3»10 9*33 1*0 
Sfe 27*toanni* 


Souk* : Credit Suisse-First Boston Ubl 
L ondon 


ADVERTISEMENT 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

(CPRn) 

The undeadgned announces lhal a* from 

17th Jane, 1986 ii Kas-Aftociatif 
N.V.. Spuntroat 172, Amsterdam, drr. 
ep. no. 35 of the CORi American 
Exprew CompBnv, each repr. 5 
shares, will be payable with DU*. 
3,60 net (div. per record-dale 
0&.MJ8&, cross 5-34 p. ah.) alter deduc- 
tion of 15% U.S.A.-UX -= S-J2S5 = 
D.Fb. -,63 per CUR, Div. 
to noo-resioeMs of The Ni 
be paid after deduction of on additional 
15% UJSA4m (- S-J55 «= Dfl*. -63) 
with Dfl*. 2,97 net. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 
Amsterdam, 3rd June, 1986. 




This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 



Asian Development Bank 


Dfls 200,000,000 
6'/+% Bonds 1986 due 1996 


Algcmene Rank Nederland N.V. 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Rank N.V. 


Bank Mees & Hope NV 
Rabobank Nederland 
Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank nv 
Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N.V. 

Rank of Tokyo International Limited 
Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Daiwa Europe Limited 

Deutsche Bank Capital Markets Limited 
Kredietbank International Group 
Morgan Guaranty Lid 

Nomura International Limited 
Orion Royal Bank Limited 

Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 
Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 
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Eagle Seeks 
Protection 
From Its 
Creditors 

Los Angeles Tima Service 

LOS ANGELES — After sirug- 


Capital Flight: Flxacdy What Is It? 


boih the Miami and Los Angeles 
branches of the Federal Reserve 


Rv Ramabv I Feefcr economy that should be distin- 
l euished from capital flight, which 

NEW YORK ooliti often involves U^al efforts of indi- Bank handle bilhons of dollars in 

viduals 10 accumulate wealth where currency not pnnled m thar ra- 
il can neither be taxed nor touched gion, presumably spent locally by 
by their governments. ■ foreigners who acquired it etse- 

Morgan Guaranty, which has 
recularlv auemoted to estimate the 


cians and ccooo mists differ over 
how to combat capital flight, in 
pan because they cannot even 
agree on how to define it. 

Some s say that capital flight oc- 
curs any rime a party other than 
bank or government purchases ft 
dgn assets, whether it is a Mexican 


where. 

Nevertheless, such visible de- 



iA/a Niru S- “B*: 11 0 borrowers in the oast decade 10 - its way into the United States via 
eling for more than two years to business executive converting pe- , , , 1J[t 

revive its once-soaring operations, **« >"»« * rjifn™* /mutnimiinnn laled $198 billion. That played a 

ter Inc. has filed for 


50 S into a California condominium, taieo live oirnon. inai playtrf ^ 
an Israeli taxi driver taking dollars nrie m the increase m thar 

rather than shekels from a tourist tolaI deblfi 10 5451 billion, 
or a Japanese investor buying U.S. Morgan’s figures — and every- 
Treasury btmds. one else’s — are frequently disput- 
es there say that it makes more ed. Morgan, for instance, puts the 

w. sense to focus on abnormal acqnisi- capital flight from Mexico from 

about $200,000 and debts of $7.2 tions of foreign assets, which would 1983 to 1985 at $17 billion while sound glamorous, but ultimately 

minion hi the Tuesday filing. exclude such activities as Japanese the Mexican government says a money fleeing a county is not salt- 

The filing hardly’ canght the investors diverrifying into Amen- truer figure would be about $6.8 ®d awa y but P ul wor * c 

computer industry by sorprise. An- can securities as thdr savings accu- billion. Differing interpretations is ain raore i which is most likely 

alysts had long expected Fa g V- , mulate or foreign exporters build- oniyone of the problems. here.** 


Eagle 

protection from its creditors under 
Qiapter l! of the U^. Bankruptcy 
Code. 

The company, based in Garden 
Grove, California, listed assets of 


Theana Kastens, the founder of 
the Intercurrency Exchange, a 
company in New Rochelle, New 
York, dial helps foreigners find le- 
ways to move thdr assets into 
liars, said, “Swiss bank accounts 


mg up dollar accounts in periods 
when trade with the United' States 
is rising. 

This view stresses that interna- 
tional capital flows — including 
some from Mexico and other in- 


uy oat 

“The data are very spotty,” 
10 has sti 


said 

WflJJam R. Cline, who lias studied 
capital flight for the Institute of 
International Economics in Wash- 
ington. 

Governments frequently see un- 


dated nations— are an important mis tak able signs of where flight dropped since the onset of the debt 


which posted a loss of more th an 
$40 milli on in the last Th years, to 
become one of the dozens of vic- 
tims in the continuing shakeout in 
the computer industry. 

“It’s almost impossible for the 
smaller manufacturers like Eagle,” 
said John Dean, who follows the and growing part of the world capital is moving. For instance, crisis in 1982. 
computer industry for Montgom- ■ ■ ■■ 

cry Securities in San Francisco. # 1 

“Why would someone want to buy SoVWt FaUS SnOTt 
a machine from a small, no-name 

Sff JS. rataSfS# Of Fulfilling Terms 

founder, .Gary Kappenraan. said OfU.S. Wheat Pact 
that despite a “long, hard snuggle," 
the company could neither hold off 


Studies have shown that political 
upheaval, dismal economic perfor- 
mance and speculative greed all en- 
courage capital flight. By most ac- 
counts, the level of capital flight 
i has 


from major debtor nations 


its creditors nor raise sufficient 
funds to launch the new product 
that was supposed to have been its 
salvation. 

He said that the company hoped 
to reach agreement with its credi- 
tors and emerge from the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings by Sept. 1. 

Founded in 1978 in a garage, the 
company did not take off until 
mid- 1981. when it made what the 
industry derisively called “clones” 
of International Business Ma- 
chine’s personal computers. 

The strategy worked for a while 
and by June 1983, the company 
made its first public stock offering. 
But only hours after the sale made 
lirm an inctan f millionaire. Eagle's 
president. Dermis R. Barnhart, was 
killed in a car crash. 

Eight months later, IBM charged 
Eagle with copyright infringement, 
which forced the company to re- 
move its products from computer 
stores and rework its internal pro- 
grams. 

Although it retrenched after 
that. Eagle never turned a profit. 


United Pros International 

WASHINGTON — Soviet offi- 
cials, in two days of talks, have 
declined to commit themselves to 
buying enough American wheat to 
fulfill toms of a U.S.-Soviel agree- 
ment, the Agriculture Department 
repotted. 

After routine semiannual talks 
Monday and Tuesday in Moscow, 
U.S. participants reported to 
Washington that disc ussions about 
a shortfall m Soviet wheat pur- 
chases “produced no assurance 
that this year's remaining balance 
would be taken." 

However, the Soviets "indicated 
the possibility of malting some ad- 
ditional purchases this summer af- 
ter a better assessment of this year’s 
Soviet grain output," the depart- 
ment reported. 

Under a U-S.- Soviet agreement 
negotiated in 1983, the Soviet 
Union is to buy at least four million 
tons of American wheat annually 
for five fiscal years. This year, with 
two- thirds of marketing over, ship- 
ments have reached only 153,000 
tons. 



^EGON 



AEGONnvesraO/isrtetfar The Hague 

US $25,000,000 

71^%-convertible subordinated debentures 
due 1988/1992 AEGON nv 

We hereby announce that as a consequence of 
the final dividend for 1985 being entirely payable 
in shares (2.2% nominal) the conversion price 
according to section VIII of the Trust 
Agreement of June 15. 1977. should be 
altered to 85.35 shares per debenture of 
US$ 1.000 nominal (previously 83.51). 


The Executive Board 




AEGON Insurance Group 
% International growth from Dutch roots 


G.T. INVESTMENT FUND 

SodM Anonym* 

ftegntAnod Offic*: Lux*mbotirg, 2 Boulevard Royal. 

RjC- Laeadxwrg B-7M3. 


Shareholders are hereby convened to: 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of Shareholders of G.T. INVESTMENT FUND to be held at Its registered 
older at Luxembourg, 2, Boulevard Royal, on Friday, June 20th, 1986 at 
10 o'clock oju. for the purpose of considering and voting upon the following 
agenda: 

1. To hear and accept the Reports of: 

O) The Direct ore, 

b ) The Statutory Auditor, 

2. To approve the Report of the Directors for the year ended Decern* 
ber 31sU 1905 including the Statement of Net Assets as at Decern- 
her 31st. 1965 and Statement ol Operations for the year ended 
December 31st. 1985: 

of their 
1986; 
Meeting of 

shareboldera; 

5. To elect a Statuloiy Auditor lo serve until the next Annual General 
Meeting of shareholders; 

6. To approve the declaration of a dividend erf SO. 10 per share to be payable 
on June 27th, 1906 lo regslered and bearer shareholders at the dose of 
business on June 20th, 1986 and that the shares be traded ex-dividend as 
from the dose of business on June 20th, 1986; 

7. Other business; 

8. Adjournment. 

.Resolutions on the agenda of Ordinary General Me 
quorum and will be adopted if voted by the majority 
present or represented, 
m order to take part at the Meeting of June 20th. 1986 the owners of bearer 
shares will have to deposit I heir shares five dear days before the meeting 
with one of the following banks who are authorized to' receive the shares on 
deposit; 

— Basque Internationale & Luxembourg SA, 

2, Boulevard Royal • LUXEMBOURG;. 

— Credit Industrie] et Commercial, 

66. Rue de la Victeire - 75009 PARIS; 

— Barrca della Srinera Italians, 

2, Via M. Magatzi - 6900 LUGANO; 

— Bayerwdbw Verebubank A-G-. 

Kardfaul^anlhaber^traase, 14 - 8000 MUNICH 2. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


will require no 
the shareholders 


P.S.A. GROUP 

CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 1985 

1) Consolidated profit and tom account 

The group net profit for the year 1985 amounted to FF 543 M. 

For J984-, the consolidated results were a loss of FF 1,1 16 M. before the 
application of carry-Ladc. 

Toe improvement of the consolidated results from 1984- to 1965 can 
therefore be evaluated at FF 1,659 M. 

The consolidated sales figure* far 1985 amoumed lo FF 100.295 ML; an 
improvement of 10% over 1984- which was FF 91,111 M. 

The iru-rease in operational costs was limited to 8.8% and was therefore 
less than [hat of the sales. Consequently, the operating ma rg in unproved 
by approximaidy 40%. as last vesr. and amounted to fr 4. /1 7 M. 
instead of FF 3^48 in 1984, 

In total the profit before tax was FF 598 M. compared to a low of FF 
954 M. in the prior war. 

2) Fin ancing 

In applying the policy of modernising lhe industrial asset base and 
expanding the model ranges of the two Automobile divisions of the 
vroup, the investment in fixed assets followed, and in fact surpassed, the 
increased level already experienced last year; an amount of FF 5J384 
M_ 46% more than in 1984. With the investment in development and 
the purchase of shares in subsidiaries, the lotal investment for the year 
amounted io FF 7.238 M. 

The cover the financing requirements, the permanent source of funds 
were increased to FF 10.701 M. which represented a figure of more than 
double that of 1984. In the source of funds the part generated internally 
was FF 5J206 M.. of which FF 4^240 M. (including previous losses) was 
gross margin; an increase of 92% over last year. 

At the same lime, ibc working capital requirement was reduced bv 
FF 1621 M. or nnariv 20% following the effort made to reduce stock 
levels. 


Consequently, the rvcos of the permanent source of funds over the fixed 
asoci requirements and the reduction in working capital produced an 
raaprovement in the treasury position of FF 5.064 M_ of which 


asset requirements and lhe 

imr 

' M. was due lo an increase in cash on hand and FF 4,107 M. due 
io a reduction of lhe short term debts. 


3) Balance-dheel 

The balance-sheet as al the 31st december 1985 showed the sharehold- 
ers equity ol FF 6,682 M„ an increase of 26% compared to last year. 
The company's debts position, which had been constantly on the 
increase in previous yearn, has now stabilized. At the v car-end, after 
eliminating cash and short 1 c rm investments, il amounted lo FF 
M. instead of FF 33.057 M. the vear before, a reduction of 296. 


2£arl 


Take advantage of our special rates for new subscribers and 
we’ll give you an extra month of Tribs free for each six months 
you subscribe. Total savings: nearly 50% off the newsstand 
price in most European countries! 

r Ta Subscription Manager, International Herald Tribune, 1 81 , av. Charies<ie-GauHe, 

92521 NeuiftyCedex, France. TeL (1)46 37 93 61. Telex: 612832 

Please enter my subs criptio n for: 

[~~ [ 12 months r 2 ^ □(mart, □snodhs ( + ^) 

My check is enclosed 


Spgth<Wru(lud0fyn*4farnwmifagjbgn. 

Void ilvough August 31 , 1986 
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Please charge my credit card account: 


Ccrdocmunt nurrber 


American 

Express 
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Spnotufa 


Card expiry date 
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Address 


Qy/Country 
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FAMILY AFFAIRS: Many in UJs. Rediscover Merits of the Family Business 


(Continued front first finance page) 
Chicago. Last year’s sale of Ricb- 
attisofrYicks Ino, which makes 
cosmetics and cold remedies, and 
this year’s attempt to buy Pulitzer 
Publishing Co. demonstrate that 
the contenders in the merger-and- 
acquisition wars have also discov- 
ered the allures of famil y b usiness * 
es. 

la a sharp departure from the 
1960s and 1970s, droves Ot ambi- 
tious young people are now return- 
ing to the fold of their families' 
businesses, both large and small. 

As restructurings, mergers and 
acquisitions have swept UJS. cor- 
porations, tens of thousands of 
white-collar jobs have been elimi- 
nated and n has become much 
tougher to climb the corporate lad- 
der. And these events have coincid- 
ed with a surge in demand for 
young managers at the family busi- 
nesses created after World War H, 

. whose founders are approaching 
retirement age. 

‘There is a perception, that op- 
portunities may not be as great in 
big corporations,*’ said Peter Da- 
vis. the director of executive educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s Wharton School and a leading 
authority on family business. 

At the same time, America’s in- 
fatuation with the entrepreneur has 
turned family businesses into re- 
spectable places to work. Only a 
decade agp, business school gradu- 
ates who entered their families' 
businesses were often dismissed by 
their classmates as people who 
could not make it in the red world. 
Now their classmates are now more 
fikdy to view (hem with envy. 

“1 neVcr realized bow lucky I was 
until I went to business school,” 
said Lisa M. Witomski, 30, the di- 
rector of marketing at her family’s 
company, T. Frank McCall’s Inc. 
of Chester, Pennsylvania, a distrib- 
utor of janitorial supplies with sales 
of about $5 million “When 1 de- 
scribed my family’s business to ev- 
eryone, they oohed and ahhed." 

But many experts said that those 
who return to family businesses 
should beware. Of 59 families who 
operate businesses that were stud- 
ied by a University of Minnesota 
research team, 52 resorted tension 
or stress in their relationships be- 
cause of their business involve- 
ment. 

• Some family businesses have 
been in the spotlight lately because 
of the well-publicized traumas that 
have been ripping them — or at 


least their families — apart To put 
an end to bitter fighting among his 
three children. Bury Bingham Sr_, 
the patriarch and chairman of the 
company that owned The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and The Lou- 
isville Tunes, put the family-owned 
newspaper and broadcasting em- 
pire on the auction block. 

The current fascination with 
family businesses appears to be an 
appreciation of then values. 

At Levi Strauss, S.C. Johnson, 
Marriott, L.L. Bean and other 
widely admired family companies, 
concern with quality, employees 
and the communities in winch they 


kinds of business-related matters 
he discussed at home were the com- 
pany’s moves to integrate hs plants 
in a sdC -segregated South or the 
ashtray that a worker had brought 
him from die Kentucky Derby. 

“What 1 drew from that was 
there aren’t big and little people, 
just people; in an organization, and 
everybody counts,” Robert Haas 
said. 

Certainly not aD family business- 
es are wcD run. 

Some of the most venerable fam- 
ily-controlled or family-run busi- 
nesses — including Levi Strauss, 
S.C. Johnson, Corning Glass 


There aren’t big and little people, just 
people, in an organization, and everybody 
counts.’ 

— Robert D. Haas, 
president, Levi Strauss & Co . 


have roots are not fads to be adopt- 
ed today and abandoned tomor- 
row. They are family values handed 
down from one generation to the 
next and preserving them is often 
deemed as important as anything 
else. 

Leon L. Bean, who founded the 
74-year-old mail-order boose that 
bears his name, died in 1967. But 
bis grandson, Leon A. Gorman, the 
company’s president, keeps alive 
the founder’s tenet that the custom- 
er is always right. Even temporary 
employees go through a training 
program that includes a film on 
“LX.” and his philosophy. And to 
thi) day, dissatisfied Bean custom- 
ers have the same privilege as those 
who bought L.L.’s original Maine 
hunting shoes: They may return 
merchandise with no questions 
asked. 

Levi Strauss & Co. is widely 
known for philanthropy and en- 
lightened treatment of its employ- 
ees. For Robert D. Haas, the presi- 
dent and chief executive, arid his 
cousin Peter Haas Jr., a company 
executive and director, these are 
not beliefs learned at business 
school but the values with which 
these two great-great-grandnephr 
ews of the founder, Levi Strauss, 
were raised. 

Both were expected, when grow- 
ing up, to demate a portion of their 
allowances to charities. And when 
Robert's father. Waller Haas Jr., 
was running the company, die 


Works and Weyerhaeuser Co., the 
timber and wood-products giant — 
have had their share of troubles in 
recent years. To varying degrees, aD 
four allowed bureaucracies to take 
root, tolerated mediocre or sloppy 
performance and were slow to 
adapt to changes in their industries. 
As a result some had to restructure 
extensively and a couple had to 
resort to layoffs. 

An examination by Fortune 
magazine of 10 luge family-run 
companies whose stock is publicly 
traded found that their return to 
shareholders in the past decade in 
many lnstanr»s lagged b ehind the 
average return in their respective 
industries. The mediocre earnings 

and stock performance of Richard- 
son- Vicks, which had been run by 
the Richardson family for 80 years 
before it was sold last year to 
Procter & Gamble Ccl, undoubted- 
ly helped make it a takeover target. 

On the other hand, several fam- 
ily companies were among those 
that had returned the most to their 
shareholders in the past decade. 
Shareholder of Hasbro Inc., the 
toy maker, fared the best of any 
Fortune 500 company. 

Chief executives of nonfamily 
corporations often argue that they 
would like to take a long-term view 
toward their businesses. They want 
to take more risks in developing 
new produos, they say, and they 
would show more comnutmout to 
their employees and communities if 


they could. Wall Street, with its 
pressure to keep up earnings, is the 
villain, they say. 

Most family businesses, though, 
also have to contend with pressure 
to increase short-term earnings. 
Many have stock that is publicly 
traded. Even privately held family 
companies often have passive in- 
vestors to worry about: Relatives 
and foundations who may have no 
interest in management but plenty 
of interest in their dividends. 

Yet many of these companies be- 
lieve they answer to a higher au- 
thority — to family traditions and 
the communities in which they live 
and conduct business. 

That was a major reason that 
after 14 years as a public company, 
the descendants of Levi Strauss 
took the company private last year 
in a leveraged buyout. The family 
feared that Levi — and its long 
history of placing social concents 
above profits — would fall victim 
to the acquisition wars sweeping 
corporate America, Robert Haas 
said. 

The story is similar ar other fam- 
ily companies. In selling their Lou- 
isville newspapers, one condition 
the Binghams es t ablish ed was that 
the buyer express a willingness to 
continue to contribute 5 percent of 
the newspapers’ pretax profits to 
local charities and maintain their 
pay, benefits and employment lev- 
els. When Gannett Ox agreed last 
month to boy out the Binghams, it 
offered the most assurances of any 
prospective buyer, the family said. 

Although Marriott has grown in 
the past 59 years Erom a single root- 
beer stand to a hotel and food- 
service giant with sales of 5424 
billion, its guiding philosophy has 
not changed “Talus care of em- 
ployees and customers," Mr. Mar- 
riott said “My father knew if he 
had happy employees, he would 
have happy customers and then 
that would result in a good bottom 
line." 

The philosophy appears to be 
working. The driver of an airport- 
shuttle van in the Washington area 
said the reason he feels lucky to be 
a Marriott employee is that “they 
take care of thrir people.” Custom- 
ers apparently fed the same: Cor- 
porate travel managers and travel 
agents surveyed last year by Busi- 
ness Travel News ranked Marriott 
hotels as “the best over all in the 
United States." 

Other family companies view 
their responsibility to employees 


with equal importance. The centu- 
ry-old Johnson Wax — one of the 
nation's largest family-owned and 
family-run companies, with sales of 
$2 billion — was one of the first 
companies in the country to gjve its 
employees paid vacations, pen- 
sions, profit-sharing and group life 
insurance. And it stiH has a no- 
layoff policy. 

Often, the most venerable family 
businesses are led by men who 
know iheir companies inside and 
out because they grew up with 
them 

Leonard A. Lander, the presi- 
dent arid chief executive of the cos- 
metics company named for his 
mother, began his career at age 10, 
when be collected sales receipts 
from beauty salons that sold his 
mother’s cosmetics. In high school 
be hdped with bills and taking or- 
ders. 

J. Willard Marriott Jr., chairman 
of Marriott Corp. and son of its 
founder, said his first “real job," at 
age 14. was clipping invoices to- 
gether in the finance department, 
he recalled. But his first big contri- 
bution ramp daring the gas-ration- 
ing days of World War H, when his 
father asked him to help figure out 
how to lore bus riders into the com- 
pany’s drive-in restaurants. He was 
then 9 years old. 
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Dow’s Volatility 
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result of continued stock splits, it 
fell below 5. This process produced 
increasingly larger swings in terms 
of p o int chang es for the industrial 
average. 

Prior to Monday, the record 
point decline occurred on April 30, 
when the Dow plunged 41.91 
points, to 1,783.98. That erased 23 
percent of its value. At the time, 
one analyst pointed out that, over 
the previous 60 years, the market 
had witnessed no fewer than 362 
one-day percentage declines of 
greater magnitude. 

For example, on Oct 28, 1929, a 
day that came to be called Blade 
Monday an Wall Street, the Dow 
fell 3833 points, to 260.64. But that 
day's loss was equivalent to 12.8 
percenL 


Dollar Stays Locked in Recent Range J| 


Cpmpdedb? Our Staff From Uqxutha 

LONDON — The dollar ended 
weaker in Europe Wednesday bat 
above its session lows after a day of 
volatile, but directionless, trading. 

Dealers said the currency would 
likely remain locked in its current 
range for the near term as markets 
assessed this week’s scheduled U3. 
economic data and developments 
in the Mexico debt situation. 

The dollar dosed in London at 
23125 Deutsche marks, well above 
the opening 23060 but still below 
Tuesday’s dose of 23210. Earlier 
in Frankfurt, the dollar touched the 
important 220-DM level before re- 
covering to 23070 at the afternoon 
fixing, down 3 pfennigs from its 
fixing there on Tuesday. 

Dealers said the dollar was in a 
period of consolidation after its 
sharp movements over the last 10 
days or so. Fear of central bank 
intervention at tbe lower levels was 
probably also helping to keep it in 
ns current range, they said. 

The governor of the Bank of Ja- 
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p,™ Satoshi Sumita, said Wednes- 
day thru the Japanese central bank 

had intervened to support the U.S. 
carrenev. The dollar closed in Lon- 
don at’ 16635 yen, up from its 
opening 16630 but down from 
166.85 on Tuesday. . , 

Dealers said no significant 
movement occurred Wednesday al- 
though the dollar was buoyed by 
consistent commercial demand. 

They said markets were awaiting 
Thursday’s scheduled release of 
ILS. retail sales figures for May, 
and Friday’s report on industrial 
production data, to provide fresh 
direction for the dollar. 

Retail sales are expected to pro- 


vide good news for the do^ ^ 
forecasts centering around 
l percent after a Q.5- percent villi 
April. Bui industrial wtputaf 
pectcd to dip by 03 percent dfe, 

03 ’pcroctu rise in April 

Dealers said that cofmneife Q 
Wednesday by the Federal 9xasi 
Board chairman, Paul A. Vofcfa 
on the Mexican debt rituatita^y 
too vague to affect the dtArfMK; 
Vokker said only that MUb 

would have to resolve its protfs 
after the drop in oQ prices thro? 
cooperation with its creditors,! 
International Monetary Fund ar 
the World Bank. 

In other European market 
meanwhile, the dollar was fixed 
midafternoon in Paris at 7.04 
French francs, down from 7.10 
at the Tuesday fixing, and at 45. 
Belgian francs in Brussels, dw 
from 45.44, It dosed in Zurich 
l .82 1 3 Swiss francs, down sligb 
from 1.8278 there on Tuesday. 

(Reuters, IH 


THE EUROMARKETS 


Prices Slip as Dealers Await Data From U. 8 , 

By Christopher P«zey ■*— *■ 1S afiEj&EeSii 

Ketam Morgan Stanley Group Inc. ed coupon of 3'ri percenL 1 

LONDON — The Eurobond launched a S200-mfllioo floating- seven-year bond was quoted by 
market tended to drift lower in qui- rate-note issue through Morgan lead manager, Yamal chi Into: 
et Hading Wednesday, with an east- Stanley International. The seven- tional, at a discount of 1. 
er opening in New York leading to -year issue pays W point over the Gillette Co. launched a bond 
a defensive markdown in prices six-month London interbank of- sue of 55 million European era 
bere, dealers said. fered rate and ended around its par cy units that received an enthua 

Dollar straights ended with issue price. tic response from investors. * 

losses of Vi or V* point, after early Market sources said that de- seven-year issue pavs 71a pen: 
gains of Vi point, but dealers added n*nd to the issue was good, with ^ ^ priced at ’UXHi. Do! 
that actual volume was thin, with particular evidence of buying from that demand for the issue 
little selling seen during the after- Far East. pearcd particularly strong out 

noon. SbowaDenkoKJC issued a S 100- ftajy and Switzerland, with re 

__ . , • million straight with a 9-percent investors attracted bv a well kne 

coupon and 101ft issue price. The name, which is an mfrequau h 

fc* mana 8 cr for ** rower in tbe Eurobond market 

laiFsales figures and Fridays May Nomura International _ . , . , 


U.S. Producer Price Index and in- 
dustriai-production data. Also, Mitsui Finance Asia 

In the primary market, two U.S. launched a SlOO-mfllioo bond issue 
companies lead-managed issues for paying 81a percent over seven years 

their parent companies. Merrill and priced at 100%. Salomon *** °* 

Lynch Capital Markets led a S100- Brothers International was the lead P crccnU 

million bond issue for Merrill manager. Neither issue traded es- The Norwegian state ail com 


The issue was lead-managed 


their parent companies. Merrill 
Lynch Capital Markets led a S100- 
rmllion bond issue for Merrill 
Lynch & Co. The 516-year bond 
issue pays 8% percent and was 


3 er. Neither issue traded es- The Norwegian state oil com 

y actively. ny. Slat oil, launched a 400-miUi-. 

In the eoui ty- warrant sector, the kroner bond issue due 1996 pay 

_ ~ ■■ . ov j * 


priced at 101%. Merrill quoted it at Japanese vending- machine compa- 8% percent and priced at par. 
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13ft Uft 
2014 19 

2fW Oft 
37ft 36ft 
lift lift 
15ft 1596 
9W 9 
33 32ft 


1496 

414 — Mi 
lift— 1 
1? +96 

12 + ft 
796 + 16 
Ml 

25 + 96 

1196 — Ml 

36 + ft 

296 + V. 
«»— ft 

32ft + ft 


Wft + w 

«ft + w 

25ft— ft 
24 

Wft „ 

Ei 

uft— ft 
15ft- ft 
Tft- ft 


4ft 396 
9 8)6 

2fi 2ft 
3296 5196 
7ft 7ft 
14 1306 

12 lift 
Ift 896 
Wft 11 
8ft 7)6 
TZ Uft 
1196 lift 
M 1596 
4ft < 
71h 6ft 
Sft 8ft 
7 696 

496 4ft 
2 0ft 20ft 
20V6 2DW 
1396 Uft 
16 1516 

8ft Bft 
6 6 
371* 3Nh 
Uft 13 
24ft 2396 
16ft lift 


396— ft 

A+ft 

S +96 
+ 96 

iT=# 

8ft + ft 
12 +16 
1196— ft 
Wft— ft 

k 

T ft + ft 

496— ft 

ft"*' 

13W— 96 | 
m 

896 

6 

j|*— ] ft 

W6 1 


7ft 196 
36 996 

996 4 
9716 1*96 

at 

26W 16 
Uft 1296 
31ft U 
Wft Uft 
3196 Uft 
1796 Tft 
996 tft 
Mft *96 
*ft 5ft 
32 18ft 
Uft 69b 
2796 1196 

i9ft raw 


34ft 9ft 
1196 6 
17U 7M 
7ft 3ft 
696 Tft 

1996 10 
30ft 15ft 
47 29ft 
Wft 6W 
9 296 

S 2ft 
29ft 1* 
29ft 16 
696 3 

27ft 15 
579* 31ft 
23 14 

Ifft 9ft 
12ft 3ft 
3*ft aw 
6ft 3ft 
48ft 22ft 

sift am 

2296 10ft 
33 21 

19 8ft 
Bft Sft 


2*ft IS* 
1896 9ft 
1296 5ft 
aw 4 
7ft 3ft 

§9*3* 

22ft Uft 
U96 8ft 
06 3 
a 896 

1896 J 

aft low 

3216 209* 
49i 3 
2ft 1W 
17 996 

Uft 10 
40ft 31 
10V6 4 
IBft Uft 
894 516 

1796 8 

UW 7ft 
» 1496 

27ft 12 
1196 616 
316 ft 
23 7ft 
1796 9ft 
lift 7ft 


65 

177 

18 

1277 

166 

JOB J 50 
J5 IJ 231 
42 

■18t J 324 
JUS 
S2 U U4 


77 

1343 

JB 25 263 
1882 

JO* IJ 38 


A 

M TJ 141 
346 
56 

31 S 7+ 
Mb IS 254 

a 

l 


749 

345 

279 

.10 J 76 
3154 
%B 
74 


1SS72 

416 

'“J 

119 

£ 

i 


7ft 7ft Tft + ft 
K96 1096 1096 


15ft 79b JBItst 641 77 

26ft 796 JWPS U» 

816 Jft Jcxkpot S 18 

39ft 20ft JckLtoS 7 

7ft 416 JetMort _ 1W 

2 SW 13W Jerlcss .12 J 491 

1446 5)6 Jsnicbi . 1BC 

12 7 J6«nlttn 14- 

»6 16 Jura 103 

3096 15 JuaMn JO 23 47 


15ft KLA 
616 KVPhr 
17% Kotnons M 
13ft Korchr 
Sft Koler 
8ft Kcnrdon 
519* Kemp UP 
3516 KvCnLf 1.10 
5ft Kevwc 

i KtroorK 
lift K takers 
eft Kror 06 

119* Krmr J6 
Bft Kukke 


2i6 Tft 
Uft Uft 
42ft 48 

’ift 

Jt| JI8 

10 9ft 
46ft 45ft 
54ft 5416 
529* 52 
1714 17 
Sft 3)6 
816 796 
lift lift 

SvSS 

32V. 3196 
& 22 
24 24 

5ft 516 
27ft 2*96 
Hft 2796 
am 26ft 
18ft 18 
a 25W 
35ft 35 
54ft 53)6 
36 35 

43ft 4316 
29 25 

JH6 31ft 
« 30ft 
34ft 34ft 
57ft 56 
20 1916 

Wft 18ft 
48ft 48 
IBft 10ft 
Uft 139* 
9 Sft 
35W 34 
W* 37ft 
34ft Jtfft 
lift 10ft 
29ft T9 ft 

aw 2 ft 
raw 

4ft 

aft 

416 396 
24H 2496 


196 196 
34M 37ft 
4ft 4ft 

bbvi am 

294 296 
Bft M 

25ft 2596 
lift 1796 

2796 2716 
T7ft 1716 
31 30ft 
16ft 16 
7 49* 

lift 17ft 
Sft Ift 
191* Uft 
896 896 
2596 25ft 
14ft Uft 


14ft 1496 
«6 6 
M » 

S 496 
616 5ft 
Uft 1196 
219* 20 
44ft 4416 

J ita 
2W 
39* 


25% 
5796 5796 
23V. 72 
18 ft IBft 
15^ 1196 
39ft Wb 

ar 

509* 49ft 
22% 22, 
32V 31ft 
lift 16ft 
616 666 


2ft— Mi 

13+16 
316— ft 

17ft + V 
Sft- ft 
_8ft + V. 


a +ft 

t=* 

hit 

18 — ft 

31 ft 

31 + ft 

34ft + ft 
S6 —Ift 
19ft 

18ft + 96 
48ft + ft 
18ft— ft 
14 + ft 

9 + ft 

3516 +1 
21 +lft 
36ft + ft 
1096 + ft 
2916 
2M 

1316— ft 
416 

26ft— ft 
416+96 
Mft— ft 


196 

7396— ft 
4% + V6 
17% + 96 
2ft— ft 
Bft + ft : 
25% + ft 
1796— ft 
27ft 
17ft 

31, +ft 
Uft 
7 

U + ft 
Sft 

19ft + ft 
896.— ft 
25% + ft 
Uft 


14ft 

ift— ft 
9—14 
4W + ft 
ift + ft 
lift 

289* + 96 
44ft — W 
m— ft 
286— ft 
396 

27 — ft 
2796 + ft 
6 — ft 
25%— ft 
5796 

22 + % 
18ft 

Uft +96 
38ft— ft 
ift + ft 
47ft + ft 
58ft 
22 
32 

lift + ft 
dft + ft 


ZJft 2296 
14 1SW 
11 9)6 

lift 159* 
♦ft 6 
48ft 47ft 
24V 24 
15ft 15 

3K 

uw law 

12ft lift 

11^ >L 
as «96 


11 10% 
1496 14% 
2B% 27V 
5 8ft 
Uft Uft 
696 ift 
15V 15 
rav 7m 
29ft aw 
24V 23W 

5G ft 

'& 
15ft 15 


a +w 

1596 — 96 
ft- 9b 
Wft— ft 
6ft + ft 
48 
24 
15% 

996 + ft 

if*"* 

mi* 

am- v> 

109* — V 

fit 

Uft + ft 
4W— W 

15ft + 96 
114* + V 
29W + ft 
21 
9ft 
196 

lift— ft 
l«-ft 
raw 


8ft 8 Sft + ft 
26V 25ft aft +1 
8ft 796 7W 
359* 35V 35V— V 
496 4W 4W+ ft 

vx-m 

am sv sS* +iw 

1796 17ft 1716 — 96 


22 21ft 

18% 17% 
25V 25ft 
19V 18% 
7M 9ft 
Uft 1396 
n asv 

M% 55ft 
ift 6 
1296 12ft 
IV 1ft 
74% xm 
9W 996 
16V 16W 
12W 1296 


21V 

12 + % 
25ft + ft 
19% + 96 
9V 

14ft + ft 
8716 +216 
55% 

ift + ft 
1296 

14* * 

<96 

1696 — ft 
12W + ft 


. Sft LDBmk 
7V LSI LO* 
9W LTX 
1196 LoPtrtb* 
44 LAZ By ' 
1396 LadFrs 
raw uddiw 
14V Lcmeo*f 
41V Lones 
16 V LcnmnS 
4% UfOtn 
Bft iomar 
696 LowtoP 
3W LcxJcn* 
18ft UmtKt 
44V Lflnv* . 
149k UlyTU 
2996 UnBrd 
33V UnCTbl 3 
lfft LlzOas 
SOVLonsF 1 
15W Urtm 
19 Lyncton 
1196 Lypho 


7V TV 
12% 12 
lift lift 
2396 23V 
49 68 

31 38% 

18ft 18 
23V 23ft 
51% 50V 
25ft 25 
7% 7ft 
15 14 

8V. 796 
W* 486 
29 a% 
48% 48% 
lift ]W 
lift 50% 
41ft 41ft 
45 44ft 
38V MW 
37V 37 

lfft 19% 
33V 32ft 


796— ft 
12% 

lift + W 
2396 + ft 
689* + V 
31 + ft 

18 — ft 

25ft + ft 
7W + ft 

29* ' 
48% • 

18V + ft 
51V +1W 
41% . 

44% + ft 
38% +!ft 
37ft + ft 
lfft + ft 
32% —1ft 


lJMOMh 
HIM LOW stock 

29 2396 

1996 4ft 
25)6 14V 
5V 2 
29JV 15% 

31 lift 
43V 30V 
10% 796 
15 8 

24V 15ft 
35% 22% 

3V IV 

■ 19% 9ft 
MM Jft 

311* 20% 

18ft 5 
7% 3 
SW 26 
14)6 9 
Sft 3* 

32% Uft 
Uft 10W 
26V r» 


Sold In iftt 

Dto. YkL wto HWi Low 3 PJ6. Oita> 


UMocift 
High Law Stock 


Dto. YkL HBl Hhm Um J PJft i 


1.12 « U 

J0CX7 1U5 

17ft 
jo zo m 
1X4 2J 848 
.12 IJ 10 
45 
397 
127 

1 

1187 

n A t s 

15 

.U 19 57 

JW J 15*4 
L20 10J 75 

16 


12 — ft 
996+ V 
5 5 + ft 

31% 31ft— % 
Uft 11% + ft 
3496 34*6—96 
10*6 10 % + ft 
1594 15V 
15% 15%— ft 

2 ov r% 

4m 4iv +m 
29 2<V — V 

4% 4V + ft 
9ft 9*6— ft 
46% 46ft— 9b 
48% 50% +196 
196 

3Z% 32% —9 
2fi6 24% 

’ft ’ft-S 

396 3W— ft 
38ft 38ft— V 
11V 12 — ft 
8% 8%— ft 
,5% 5%— ft 
14% 1 «6 + % 
17ft— 96 
33% + ft 
45V + V 
23 

5196 + V 
996 + ft 
17% — ft 
14 + V 


5ft— ft 
18ft + 96 
17% — 96 
8V + ft 
5% + % 
26V + 96 
50ft + ft 
9 + ft 

26% + ft 
6V— ft 
31W + 96 
796 + ft 
31V +1 
Sft + ft 
17% + V 
27 

im - 1 
47 % + % 

53 +3 

24 + V 

15ft— V 

54 + ft 

23% 

396 — . ft 

19 + % 


Uft 6 QMS 525 

16% 41* QuoAx 460 

a% * OuokQl , J2 24 1 

32ft 17% Qucrtm 223 

69b Sft OutstM 253 

15% 4ft Qtrixtos m 

1*9% 9 Quotrn 251 


10 5 

2296 13V 
15ft *ft 
13 7 

12 596 

4% 8 

4TV 27 
21% 16ft 
496 196 
13V 7 

35% 21V 
Uft 99* 


1S96 13ft 
79b 3ft 
IBft 7% 
1996 996 
19 64b 

43 W 23 
35 17ft 
20V 11V 
11% S 
24% 12 
44V 27% 
Uft 11 
13V «V 
34% 21% 
111b 7ft 
5ft 196 
17ft tft 
22ft «V 


6% 2% 
596 39* 

1ZW 7V 
M* 17* 
49W 27% 
22V 10V 
259* 10V 
2196 12 
796 4 

4 2 

6 IV 
9% SV 
•V 494 
fft 4ft 
279* Wft 
43% 19V 
13 Bft 
52% 23% 

at* 25 

37% 17V 
20 129* 

25% 15% 
15% 5% 

39* ft 
1*V 996 

26% W 
SI 40 
OH 24V 
796 5% 
896 4 

a% 10% 

23V T 7 

3194 21% 
47 219k 

T2ft 49b 
34V 12* 

raw 6W 1 


• 3 

73 

42 

J8 19 33 

ISO 32 491 

.16 8 243 

J4 XI 138 
J2a 1 J 36 
170 
1265 
140 
78 


18 

70 

J4 L3 5C 
JO IJ 119 
784 


5 g 

52 J 769 
7018 
17 
25 
263 

151 B0 585 
J6 3J 299 
2J0 7J 50 
J U 146 

Si 29 43 

126 


|W-V 

1196— % 
aw— % 

46V + ft 
20V— % 
2196— V 
18V 
6*4. 
296— ft 

E* + ft 

15— ft 

u + ft 

42% +1% 
12% + Mi 
49V + ft 
45% + % 
15V— 96 

»v + % 

19V 

*V— ft 

74% + V 
79¥i + W 
< + ft 

69* — ft 
2Nb 

19 —ft 
28V 

38W + W 


17% BV 
<1 25% 

91 55 

3996 26V 
42 ft 27 
22V 2Dft 
21% 996 
. Uft 5V 
21% 12ft 
45 16ft 
18% 13 
T7W 596 

a ift 

231* 12ft 
■OW 29V 
13V 6 

sow raw 


CBdcCb LOO 
OUKiH 1.10 
atssep jo 
OldSpfC 2J0 
OntBea JO 
OnUne 
ounce 
OpHeR 
Ortaonc 
Ortitt 
OrtoCn 
Osfimn JO 
OBfTP X84 
OvrExn 
OwnMs JO 


23 346 
XI 147 

’lj 594 

717 

346 

9 

ss 

to 

U 5 
6J « 
24 

L5 151 


raw »% 


14* 796 

S' 

Z% 9J6 
32ft 13V 
17ft 10 
10ft » 
48% 29% 
32V 21% 
1896 7* 


182 28 131 
MO 24 B 
543 

* “ .s 

.13 U 16 
JO 73 209 
10 

t 704 

55 
151 

86 IJ 10* 
220 U 5 
J6 X3 236 
.1ST IJ 78* 


fft BV 
34V 34 
83% 81V 
3» 38ft 
27ft 36% 
21 21 
17% 17ft 
15% 15 
2 0ft. 20 
18V 17 
Uft 14ft 
lift 11 
3 296 

MS If* 

42ft 42 
7% 7% 
lfft lfft 


43W 43% 
57% 57V 
lift 179b 
13V 13V 
70 19V 

11W 11% 

2 S 

4W 4ft 
21V Zlft 
32 31V 

12V lift 
6 5ft 
a 36V 
2fV 28 
8% Bft 


9 — ft 
MW + V 

37 + % 

21 

17V- ft 

ttU 

if& + * 

16 V l 

i% + " ! 

Wft + ft 


43 * 

57V 

17ft 

13V — W 
Wft— ft 
lift— ft 

3 

S* + !5 

nw— w 
6 +16 
38 « 
2096 + % 
BV— V 


24 IJ 2 
. 144 
54 

906 0 m 

JT7 

JO a* 318 
M U 83 

.M IJ 15 
247 

.156 8 9 

Jft J 914 
JO XI u 

* ,J » 

•s H 4 


I 155 

138 

ra 

24 10 587 
1-70 XI 2204 

188 38 MW 

JBo X9 ’13 
M V g 

1 22 22 *1* 
M 1.1 21 

230 

aw 

27 

5135 

3329 
80 42 80 

JO 38 47 

9 

Jg A M 

2^ 

.14 J J» 

1J4 3J ^U7 
.16 J 197 

.18 8 299 

444 

351 

3 
60 

86 28 % 
11 

M J 100 

“ ijj 

JO xo a 2 

| pi, 

iS w ia 

65 

ar J n 

5 

40 

JD TJ) 6 

188 28 4 

1^ 13 ’33 

%b ’i ^ 

1647 

-73 2J S 

115 

1386 
-Mb LI 1 

137 

& 

.12 IJ j 

784 

34 

4 
4 

138 


90 IJ 

rat 

m j « 


27V 27 
WW W 
22ft 2196 
496 4ft 
MV 28 
309* 30% 

38% a 
10 99 * 

996 Bft 
If 1896 
3696 34% 
196 196 
Uft Wft 
Uft 14V 
28 27V 

14 13V 

596 4ft 
SOW 49V 

raw 13 

4ft 4ft 
29% 28V 
1196 1196 
23V 23V 


27 — V 
WV— V 
72 + V 

4V— 9b 
28V 

30V + ft 
38% + ft 
10 

Bib— ft 
ff 

34V + ft 
196— ft. 
1596— ft 

*416—1% 
50 + ft 

itl* 

n%— v 

23V 


1% SV 
209* 20% 
raw raft 
796 796 
12 11 
4ft Sft 
35V Bft 

TtR 

5“ SK 

1396 13% 
696 6V 
Uft 13% 
7% 7% 
9% 9V 

uw n% 

17% 1796 
42V 41% 
34 33% 

28V 28% 
fft 896 
22V 22V 
«% 4CW 
nw 1296 
7V 4% 
11% 31ft 
896 8% 


10 10 
17V 18 + V 

19V 19V 
7ft 7ft— ft 
m* 19 V— V 
raw 23V— % 
52V 54% +1W 
9 9 — V 

31% 32% — V 
41W 42V +1W 
fft 10 + V 

M Kft+ ft 

4 6% + % 

5ft f% + ft 
Bft 6ft V 

’« 

Tft Ift— ft 
J* . 19ft— ft 
22% 22% 

M6 ata 

«W— ft 

4U, 4ft 
15ft 15ft 
19 19 

«% 13 % — ft 

T 


ijS TV TocVtv 
'2% Tortdem 


1 ^ A 

a 2o — % 
aw. 2s* + w 
7% 7% 

£j„ fl% + % 
2W 26%+% 

!S* 8*_* 

W4 MW 
If* IS* + ft 
n 52)6 + H 

i* & «■ 

2696 
9*6 9% 

20% 20V— ft 
ov 52V 53V 

I ft f 
Bft 4ft 4V 
14% 14 Mw 
15V 15 15 

1 

21% M* J g 


72% U 13 + V 
» 1W* 19V 

'79* raw 17W 14 


17 7 % 

57 a 
10*6 696 
49V 13% 
4ft IV 

ik r 

1 % % 

2996 fft 
36% 20V 
996 IV 

,7 ft 

29 ft 7V 
15V 10 
12V 6V> 
34 % a - 


Tatoo 

TtanA 

TalPtub 

Tblacrd J6 

TrivW 

Tetobs 

Tthoni 

TtnnOl 

tbinfr 

TTmthkI 

ThrdNi 74 

ThortBC 

YhooTr 

Ttoror-y 

TatlSy s 

tfOMji- u 

TriadUr-* 

YUlkia— M8 


7% 716 
5496 51% 
7ft 696 
45W 44V 
3ft 3 
12 1IW 
23% 32% 
2V 3 % 
4ft 4 
ZIW 27 

TS** 

5 ft 4 W 

lift 13W 
12V 13 
34% 34% 


r 


UV 1396 14V + % 
14% 14V 14% 

14 14 16 

18 17V 17V— V 

496 4ft 496— ft 
H9* 11V 1296 + 96 
If Uft Uft 


*ft— V 
28% 

13ft + ft 
7V— ft 
11 

MW + ft 

^ + ft 
Uft + 16 
24 + V 
13% , 

CV— ft 
14 + ft 

7% 

*% + ft 
18W + ft 
17% + V 
47V 
33V 
28% 
fft 
32V 
48V 
13ft 

796 + 46 
31V 

8%— V 
2% 

J96-V 


3196 21V U5UC 
3496 1396 UTL 
11 V 4 Ultray 
1796 10V UlftnHi 
17)6 ift Unffls 
35ft 23ft UnPIntr 
19% 8) 6 UACl»» 
low 6% UBAhk 
35% 31% UBCal 
fft 4ft UFoGro 
34V M UFdFd 
12)6 6 UGrdn 

•at Kim 

41ft 24V US Bcu 
596 3% USCOP 
3ft 1% USDmjo 
22)6 14 US HBC 
496 3 USShoU 
37 15 USSor 

C 33% USTri 
25V 17V ustotn 
3*H 22 ft UnTeftw 
34ft 20 UVoB» 
36 16V UmrFm 

M% 11% UnvHtt 
18V f% UFSBk 
696 4ft Uscoi 


JB X) 965 
67 

J8a J 422 

737 

52 

M J 10*6 
t 18 
1JS 3J 352 
35 

JB .4) 137 
L64119J 48 

6 
131 

1J0 X7 «2 
11 
170 

.12 J 8070 
.12 V 74 
JO IJ 506 
1-22 X2 39 
J4 1 J 246 
15 

« IS IM 
77 

609 

Ja 1 J 208 
JB 4.1 923 


21ft 27V 
22 21V 

11% Uft 
Uft lift 
15% MW 
35ft 34% 
18V 17% 
6W 6% 
32% 32ft 
4V 4ft 
34 33% 

896 8ft 

^ » 
37% 37 
3W 2ft 
TV 1W 
17V 17 
Sft 3 
22% 22ft 
61ft 60ft 
wft nv 
33% 33 
33 3196 

33 33W 

1£6 13ft 
13% 13% 
69* 6K 


£ \|i 

im 


SL-.V 

lift?,, ‘ ' 

Sftf" 

v 


SV 4% 
11 IBM 
7 3ft 
17ft 8% 
W 6 
33 13ft 
50V 3SV 
389* 19V 
9 9ft 
7 % aw 

27% 14W 
10 % 6 
20 lift 
49V 13V 
lift 5V 
23 14ft 


VLI 

VLSI 

VMX 

we jo 
VUML a 

VolFSL. J 

ValMt 1J2 

VotUi JO 

Vonzatl 

Vmhtx 

Vicprp . 12 s 

vtodeFr J 2 * . 

Vtlctns 

Vtrotafc 

Vodcnrf 

Vottlnf 


an* 17W 
30V UV 

II?* “* 

27V 3Mb 
35V 19W 
31 1196 

11 4 

U% 10% 
489* 13% 
ffl) in* 
25V in* 
zi% 14 
17% 6ft 
47V 279b 
>96 31* 
MW 33% 
30% 11% 
27 15V 

M* 4ft 
7 3% 

19W 13 

JL UW 

309b 16V 
UW 69* 
37V 30V 


4ft 1% Xaboc 

12 4 xkor 

Uft 1196 Xbtox 


IM 33 6 

J2 1.1 66 

147 

1J4 4J 105 
J2b2J 371 
JO* J 489 
22 

JO XI 41 
133 
fl 

JD IJ 22 
22 

-98 Z6 275 

1j 03 if 6W 
238 

a 

584 

M 26 U6 
JO <7 55 

■BMW 
.is* ij no 

JO XS 139 


69* 6V A*, 
11W 11 % \vs% 
4» 4% 4ftS 

raw 17 17 ® 

796 7% 7wi 
29 389* 29 ". 

44V 44V. 44%%, 
2794 2794 2791 
4ft 4 416 

6ft 6% W*-v, 

2096 2096 30S> 
6% Sft «**• 

'M&m 

a V 1 ao% vtX 


29V 29 , 7fS i 
*W «V 

raw 27ft gJB.J 
33V> 32W 

48% Aft Sft I 

32V. 22 Zt J 
2*9* 23V 

\ 

^ « »>■ 
SnSSSh- 

3* 23ft 3%-fV--. 

9W m g- ■ r ■ 

1596 Wft 1» - 

5 w Wft 3 S+ 1 , 


»9b 18% YlowFs J* U 179 
® H JUoafmf -Mm 97 3 

AS „ | 


A a& * > 

20% 19* »*+j 


3Mb 39ft JW) + 

17 % 17 % 2%_g 
59 SBU, 5*16-1 


lit 


*««n*raerb unofflctoL Ymiy hWs ond warfi 
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ACROSS 

. I Son Of Odin and 
■. Friffi 

^ 7 Jackson or 

“ - Smith 

--s. i Tulsa lime: 

^ Abbr. 

~ — 4 "Get !” 

. 5 Part of 

klfit L' Presley’s 

Uu 1 r »m[ t sr" 

1 companion 
7 Star of “A Star 
Is Born”: 1937 
.SCholer 

0 In one’s bunk 

1 Nautical term 
2N.Y.dty 

whose name 
means “oil” 

:• . 4 Game for 
; Zariey and 
Zoeller 

6 Like an aerie 
. , 7 One-liners 
. 0 Feast 

4 Hogg 

S“...asye 
walk, and 

i ttifA 

... 24:17 
.7Linksorg. 

.IS tar of” A Star 
Is Born": 1976 
' 4 Organic 
- compound 
' c .5Relativeof44 
Across 

10 "Peck’s 

Boy”: 1883 
.. i7 Passions 


4> Lass in ‘The 
Glass 

Menagerie” 

Si Mail, of yore 

54 Frank 

56 Decorate with 
diamonds 

57 Actress 

Bancroft 
59 Shiver 
63 Set the pace 
04 Star of '‘A Star 
Is Bom": 1954 
67 Ending for 
verb or glob 

08 Clinton’s canal 

09 Force 
79 Downing 

Street number 

71 Nomad's 
abode 

72 At once 

DOWN 

1 California 

2 Jezebel’s 
husband 

3iypeof wolf 
. 4 Panama Canal 
sight 

5 Superlative 
ending 

6 Stately 

7 Author of “The 
Far Pavilions” 

8 “Rosamund” 
composer 

9 As well 

10 Registers 

11 Main 

12 Seaport north 
of Bombay 

13 Word with 
bopper 


18 Like Monet’s 
pointings 
23 Second wife in 
“The Good 
Earth" 

25 Glacial ridges 

27 Agree 

28 Arabian gulf 

29 Poker player’s 
diamond, in 
Munich 

31 Poly follower 

32 Fa la 

33 etrege 

(from God and 
the king) 

36 Boer assembly 

38 Star of “Savage 
Drums" 

39 Snarl 

40 Po feeder 

42 Tamara 

43 Lenard's 
“Winnie — 

Pu” 

48 Aircraft 
engine 

50 Izaak Walton, 
e.g. 

51 on the 

escutcheon 

52 Th4y mate for 
life 

53 Poet Nash 

55 Fusy fruit 

57 Point after 
deuce 

58 Gorbachev's 
no 

60 Excellent 

81 Strange, in Ayr 

62 Utopia 

65 Suffix for press 

66 Caviar 
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THE STONES CRY OUT: A Cambo- 
dian Childhood, 1975-1980 

By Molyda Szymusiak. Translated from 
French by Linda Coverdale. 245 pages. 
SI 7.95. Hill & Wang, 19 Union Square 
West. New York N. Y. 10003. 

SPIRIT OF SURVIVAL 

By Gail Sheehy. 400 pages. $17.95. Wil- 
liam Morrow ; 105 Madison Avenue, New 
York, M Y. 10016. 

Reviewed by Karherine Paterson 

R EMEMBER “The Killing Fields”? Take 
the most terrifying scene you can beer to 
recall. Now remove the man struggling across 
that sea of rotting flesh to rejoin his Family and 
pm in his place a little girL a child who no 
longer has a Family, a child who has somehow 
survived as her parents, grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, brothers, sisters have either perished or 
disappeared. Now she is fleeing across the 
killin g fields to anywhere, seeking to escape a 
childh ood of hocror piled upon horror. 

Yes, the horrors spoken of are unspeakable 
and the terrors paralyzing, but the children of 
these books did noi only survive, they tri- 
umphed. They learned despite every grim les- 
son to the contrary to hold on to faith and hope 
and, with the horrors past, to mist again and to 
feel compassion. 

I read “The Stones Cry Out” first, and I 
suggest that this is the proper order, for this 
story is a muted first-person account of the 
years of the Cambodian holocaust told by a 
child who lived through iL The story begins on 
April 15, 1975, with a motorbike ride. The 
countryside is aflame, but in Phnom Penh 12- 
year-old Bulb Keo loves to cling on behind her 
1 7-year-old aunt and pretend that the tree- 
lined avenue is a country lane. On this particu- 
lar afternoon they hear what sounds like a tire 
bursting, and they watch in fascinated horror 
as a bicycler whose bead has been blown off 
pedals on until his bike crashes into the closed 
gate of the high schooL 

By the next day the black-clothed youth 
called the Khmer Rouge have entered the city 
and Buth Keo's sheltered life in a large, loving, 
extended family turns into a five-year night- 
mare. In a vain effort to survive afid stay 
together, the family discards all evidence of 
their bourgeois past including their names. For 
the bulk of the book Buth Keo is called Mel 
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(Comrade) Peuw. Through starvation, exhaus- 
tion, disease and disappearances, Peuw's fam- 
ily is reduced to heradf and three younger 
cousins. The children learn to lie and steal and 
work harder than adult peasants ever had to. 
and they learn to show no emotion, ror to weep 
at the death of a parent or to flinch at the sight 
of an execution or to recoil from mutilated and 
rotting bodies are capital offenses. 

“From time to time we crossed a clearing, 
where we saw more corpses, heads and limbs 
scattered about. Each time the Yotears [Khmer 
Rouge overseers] burst Out laughing. 'You see 
what happens to people who don't listen to us!' 

“After seeing those horrors. I felt stronger. 
They won't get me!’ 1 think that was when I 
stopped being afraid of ghosts." 

If Gafl Sheehy’s observations on surviving 
are true, that was also when Peuw set in motion 
the line of action that would lead to her own 
eventual survival and her present life as adopt- 
ed daughter of Polish emigres in Park 

Turning from this tale to Gail Sheehy*s book 
is lo begin the same siorv. except that the child 
at the center is only S years old when it begins. 
Suddenly, on page 21, 1 felt as though I had 
stepped out from a long dark tunnel into a 
bright room where the radio was blaring. At 
first I was jarred by the intrusion of the angst 
of a well-to-do celebrity and then annoyed. 
What on earth was this woman whining about? 

Yet this annoyance is certainly one of the 
responses Sheehy intends for us to feel. She 
even refers to the book she was writing on the 
day Cambodia fell, the best-selling “Passages,” 
as a book having to do with “Elective crises, 1 
might call them now. Luxury crises. At the 
time I thought of them as universal.” 

By juxtaposing her own somewhat spoiled 
selfish story with the terrible account of the 
child who halfway through the book becomes 
her adopted daughter, Sheehy forces aQ of us 
who are comfortable in our own good land to 
ask not only what we should be doing for such 
children, but far more significantly, what these 
children might be doing for us. 

Because Sheehy is telling the story, she is 
also examining the implications. What makes 
it possible for one person to survive circum- 
stances that many others cannot endure? Once 
having learned the skills of survival, bow can 
the survivor learn again how to trust, how to 
adapt to a new life in which those skills are no 
longer appropriate? 

This last question receives a c hilling answer. 
We want to think that the Nazis and the 
Palestinian terrorists and the Khmer Rouge are, 
somehow aberrations, not really human, or at 
any rate; deeply psychotic. 

Sheehy observes that in pictures she has seen 
of the Khmer Rouge: “They look completely 
comfortable with themselves.” 

The stories of these children make us face 
the evil within ourselves. They make us realize 
that it was the American bombing and secret 
invasion of Cambodia that made the atmo- 
sphere ripe for the Khmer Rouge takeover. We 
also have lo face the fact that even now our 
foreign policy favors the re mnan t of the. 
Khm er Rouge. They are now “freedom fight- j 
ers” on the borders, seeking to recapture Cam-, 
bodia from Vietnam, and the very child refu-* 
gees who fled their terrors are now being* 
encouraged by our policy to leave the refugee] 
camps of Thailand and retnm to fight on the; 
side of their former tormentors. • 

Katherine Paterson, a two-time Nett’bery' 
Prize winner whose most recent novel is “Come] 
Sing. Jimmy Jo.” wrote this review for The 
Washington Post. 
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ART BUCHWALD 


PEOPLE 


Father’s Day Thoughts New Recognition for a Modern Dance Pioneer 



W ASHINGTON — What’s 
coming up is Father's Day. 
Unless l missed someone, everyone 
has had a father. Some of them 
were very good fathers, like the 
ones in Norman Rockwell’s Satur- 
day Evening Post covers, and some 
of them were very bad fathers, like 
Joseph Stalin. 

What designa tes a father is his 
ability to give 
his seed io a 
woman, which ^ 
mil fertilize an 
egg. which will 
produce a baby 
in the stomach 
of the female, 
while everyone 
stands around 
and shakes 

hands with the „ , ., 

father. BucbwaW 

When the woman loves the fa- 
ther she says to him, “It looks just 
like you." 

When she doesn't love the father 
she says, “There has to be a better 
way to spend Saturday night.” 

□ 

Fathers are not very good when 
it comes to communicating with 
little babies, except to wiggle their 
fingers and make faces. But as the 
child grows older the father begins 
to talk to iL The father’s first words 
are, “Don’t do that” If the child 
doesn't obey he says, “I told you 
not to do that, and u you do it once 
more you’re going to be sorry.” 
And finally, “O.K.. that's the last 
time. Now you’re going to get it if 
you don't quit,” and so on ad infi- 
nitum. 

Mothers are constantly talking 
to or about fathers. “You’re his 
father. You straighten him oul” Or 
to the child, “Wait until your father 
comes home,” or “Don’t teO your 
father. He’ll hit the ceiling.” 

Where fathers are the best is 
when they are talking about sports 
— any sports. “I'D buy you a new 
bike if you make the Little League 
baseball team.” “You’re nobody 
until you can make a- dunk shot.” 
“You may be a girl but you can still 
play touch football.” 

Most fathers are bewildered by 
female offspring. Early in life girls 
discover they are not going to get 
much out of their mothers but fa- 
thers are a ouch to manipulate. 
And so the battle begins between 
mothers and daughters for the 
heart and mind of the only male 


grown-up in the house. Loyalties 
are tested. “You're always taking 
her side.” “She has you wrapped 
around her finger.” “You can 
choose between her or me." 

□ 

Just because a person is a father 
doesn't mean that he is anything 
speciaL There are fathers who don’t 
deserve a Fathers Day. Many cut 
out when the going got tough. Oth- 
ers didn’t want the job in the first 
place. And still others forgot to 
come home. If you see such people 
celebrating, tell them they are not 
supposed to. 

Here are certain things that one 
should keep in mind when it comes 
to fathers. 

Just because die father sits at the 
head of the table does not mean 
he’s in charge of anything. 

At some point in a marriage — 
usually when the first child arrives 
— the mother captures control of 
the household and the father never 
gets it back again. 

Wben both the mother and fa- 
ther are working, the thing that 
makes the family the most happy is 
a large bucket of Kentucky Fried 
Chicken. 

Fathers who had misspent 
youths are far tougher on their sons 
and daughters than fathers who 
never fooled around at alL 

When it comes to television sit- 
coms fathers are not to be trusted 
in the (a) kitchen, (b) living room, 
(c) outdoors, (d) all of the above. 

If you are in doubt what to buy 
your father for Father's Day, re- 
member most grown males can 
never get enough ice cream. 

□ 

How do I happen to know so 
much about fathers? I am one. I 
can't claim to be a perfect father, 
though it would be very hard for 
me to think of any situation where 
my children were right and I was 
wrong. 

Kids remember things about 
their fathers that we tend to forgeL 
I recall once in a tiring room stat- 
ing that 1 had never hit my daugh- 
ter and she said, “Yes, you did. It 
was on June 20, 1972, at 4:06 PAL 
in my room, and you hit me with 
your hand, and it hurt for three 
days.” 

“What about all the times I 
didn’t bit you when you deserved 
it?” All she could reply io that was, 
“I don’t remember.” 


By Anna Kissdgoff 

Sew York Time* Service 

N EW YORK — Katherine 
Dunham, dancer, choreogra- 
pher, anthropologist, author and 
humanitarian, is this year’s recipi- 
ent of the Samuel H. Scripps 
American Dance Festival Award, 
given in conjunction with the fes- 
tival , which opened its new season 
at Duke University in Durham, 
North Carolina, on Wednesday. 

The festival established the an- 
nual $25,000 cash prize through 
Scripps’s generosity in 1981 spe- 
cifically to honor American mod- 
ern dance — that is, to honor the 
lifetime contribution of the danc- 
ers and choreographers who have 
made modem dance in America a 
universally recognized art form. 

There was a ti™ when modem 
dance was considered as neither 
art nor as having much to do with 
form. Because it drew less upon a 
system or a tradition and present- 
ed itself as an individual form of 
expression, modern dance tended 
to run counter to what most 
dancegoers thought h should be. 

’ Controversy has never been for- 
eign to modern dance. 

Among the most healthily con- 
troversial of the modem dance 
pioneers to come oul of the 1930s 
was D unham . After years of re- 
ceiving other awards and achiev- 
ing newfound recognition in the 
last decade, Dunham is now bang 
celebrated specifically as a mod- 
em dancer. 

There is a certain poetic justice 
here. For in some way Dunham’s 
role in the development of Ameri- 
can dance has been overshad- 
owed by her success in areas that 
seem only peripherally related. 

No American dance company, 
for instance, so dazzled Europe- 
ans — especially the British and 
the French — as the Dunham 
company production that toured 
abroad alter 1948. Whatever its 
name — BalNtgre, New Tropical 
Revue, a Caribbean Rhapsody — 
this anthology of essential Dun- 
ham dances always showed itself 
to be a shrewd and spectacular 
mixture of show business and art. 

This very theatricality — in 
which the decor and costumes of 
John Pratt. Dunham's late hus- 
band, played so vital a part — was 
in itself a pioneering function. If 
modern dance started out as stark 
and austere, Dunham saw the 


same ritualism that so attracted 
white modem pioneers different- 
ly. She did not see ritual only as a 
way to strip theatrical dancing of 
its decorativeness and as a way u> 
get down to the basics of human 
emotion, which could be then be 
given new form on stage; Rather, 
it seems, she was interested in 
how essential the rites were to a 
c ommuni ty. Since these dance rit- 
uals. in the Caribbean, in South 
America, in Africa, were often 
festive or heavily ceremonial, she 
sought to transpose them onstage 
with the same vibrancy that she 
had seen in the authentic ritual 
during her anthropological field 
trips. 

Katherine Dunham is one of 
the gnat pioneers in restoring the 
black cultural heritage to Ameri- 
can dance. Like Asadata Dafora 
before her and Pearl Primus, who 
is younger, she brought African- 
derived dances to Americans who 
had never seen them before on 
stage. Yet she has always been a 
creative artist. And it is to Dun- 
ham as an American modem 
dancer that the Scripps award 
pays special tribute. 

In 1949, a sympathetic critic, 
Margaret Lloyd, sought to ex- 
plain the distinction between her 
and the white modern -dance pio- 
neers. Dunham’s work was “not 
the modem dance of Martha Gra- 
ham or Doris Humphrey.” But. 
Uoyd added, “It is, m its recre- 
ative use of movement, bora of 
emotional impulsion, modern 
dance nonetheless.” 

I saw the old Dunham compa- 
ny only mice, in the 1950s. It was, 
as legend had it, dazzling. By then 
the pelvis-grinding dances that 
seemed torrid in the 1940s were 
less than shocking. But it was a 
sexy show and the low-life bar- 
room scenes had a slinking wit 
Today Dunham’s and her 
descendants are an acknowledged 
part of American dance cultur e 

l am thinking particularly of 
Talley Beatty, who was one of 
Dunham’s original dancers, and 
of Alvin Alley, who was not. but 
who has paid consistent tribute to 
her in dances and speeches. 

Moreover, it is through Alley’s 
efforts to revive some of the Dim- 
ham choreography that we have 
been treated to revivals such as 
the brilliant tittle gem “Choros” 
— a pastiche of a Brazilian leg- 
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Caribbean dance and ritual was a prime Dunham field. 


beating quadrille that was pro- 
grammed by the Aity dancers for 
the Scripps award ceremony. 

D unham’ s interests have 
sometimes been seen as ranging 
from “from Haiti to Harlem,” 
and while this is shorthand, it 
does pinpoint her contribution. 
Born in Joliet, Illinois, 76 years 
ago, Dunham graduated from the 
University of Chicago, where she 
was influenced by the anthropol- 
ogist Robert Redfidd and by 
MeWile Herskovits, chairman of 
the department of African Studies 
at Northwestern University. Tom 
between academe and dancing, 
die found, through her field work, 
the truth behind the Wanting she 
sought to present. The dances of 
American urban blacks in the 
1920s and 1930s, she felt, had 


roots that were hidden through 

assimila tion 

Today, at a time when African 
and Caribbean dancing for young 
people is taken for granted, it is 
important to realize that Dunham 
was one of the few to rediscover 
this danring She was really the 
first to open up the whole field of 
Caribbean dance and ritual. She 
has now noted that her dances 
have found their way back to the 
West Indies and South America. 
That is, communities there now 
perform dances she choreo- 
graphed after being inspired by 
authentic rituals. 

D unham often had to convince 
members of the American black 
community in the 1940s that Afri- 
can and Caribbean dances were 
not “primitive” in the sense that 


they understood the word. One of 
her great achievements is the for- 
mulation of an independent mod- 
em-dance technique known as the 
Dunham technique — which 
draws upon the isolation of body 
parts that she saw in African-de- 
rived dancing. It is a vocabulary 
that has entered the American 
dance mainstream. 

The unusual aspect about Dun- 
ham’s career was that it could 
never be divorced from life. She 
broke down the doors of racism 
by walking into situations that 
others might have avoided. She 
was barred from a hotel in Brazil 
because of her race, an incident 
that led to a change in regula- 
tions. The countless times she and 
her company encountered dis- 
crimination in the United States 
will come as no surprise to anyone 
who remembers how unsubtie life 
could be before the 1960s. 

Even those who knew Kather- 
ine Dunham might have been sur- 
prised, though, when she with- 
drew from the professional stage 
to live in the ghetto of East St. 
Louis, Illinois, to work with dis- 
advantaged youths. Art as social 
work is frowned upon in aesthetic 
circles, mainly because art for 
utilitarian purposes has been used 
for political purposes abroad. 

Still, looking back at Dunham's 
lifetime achievement, the appar- 
ent contradictions wash away. 
The area of dance that interested 
her involved going back to the 
mots of a community, and she has 
now returned to work with that 
community. She had been associ- 
ated with the experimental Cube 
Theater in Chicago, worked with 
Ruth Page and Mark Itobyfill 
and learned ballet and modern 
from I jidmflla Esperanza in her 
early years. She choreographed 
and appeared in Hollywood films 
and Broadway musicals — and 
had been ahead of her time by 
inviting anthentic Moroccan vil- 
lage dancers to appear in one of 
ber shows. But the consistent 
thread in her art has been that the 
dances she has presented could 
only be understood as a part of 
life's process. This is what she 
taught in her celebrated school in 
New York, which lasted through 
two phases until 1964. Marlon 
Brando was one ber students. Not 
everyone has to be. a dancer but 
dance can make you a better per- 
son, she seems to have told us. 
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FOUR OFNCE M FCW YORK- fifth 

Ave. oddrtfs atd/or pAanes as year 
USA office. Maf, phone tstik recBwed 
6 ferrattcL New Yarit Mol 5enfae, 
210 Hfih Aw, NYC 1001ft 


FOU DGODG 24 ML rasONALcnl 
praurtr protection kebced fa fair 
need, none McGunes Socmity Ltd. 
103 65435 [Uta 


1ANS1AT5, RJWWTB, ADAPT u» 
mno*. iieimeuito , etc. Biraxs! 
FranAy&gB*. T&Poris 43 2099% 


Ju- r :• » - Ti?, 1 


CALL OR WRITE 

RRST TRADING GROUP 
125 FRANKRUKIB 
2000 Antwerp Bdghim 

03/234.32.32 

OFFICE SERVICES ~~ 

YouRoma 

in PARIS 

■tic IS Aw V. Hugo 7S1I6 Paris 
Tel 4502 620893 F 

• Fuly equipped executive ertee for 
daly or rnerny rentals. 

• tfohtinguol s ecre to ies hourly. 

►AcconwwdtFion pddtea ttfa 
with itwatat phone and telex. 

• Mai, man ag er , orders ictan end' 

. faiwcniecL 



YOUR OFHCE IN PARS 

is ratty when wu med 8, 
even for ■ c m tp le of hours. 

• Fiar functional modem offices end 
cerfomne* mmm to wrt by the 


m Your taond or pe n eo n e u to— | 
“Ter IELAIS tf AFFAIRES" 






Pwoi Your CkasiBad Ad QuMdy and 
INlERNMnONAL HBUVLD IRtBUNE 

By FheweiOdl your bed IHT reprerantatiw wrth yow l®*-** 
W®be mfocmed of the cart immeAatoly. and onoe pops"** 

*?t 1 **» c tm per Sue per day + l*d «-»*** 

"9™^ ond *P«es m foe lirtt torn asd 36 in *» ****' 

-Wko" E*p rase. tWs.Oufa Euroet»d, fe** 
■-tea. Aeon and Vies. ' _■ 

"tADOFTKS 


neto: (Far dauffied artyk 
m413?.93.« 


Mrrac«403l 


2M6-15. 

361-8397/360.2421. 
■nraieh: 343-1899. 
Dte wh on e a . {01} 32944Q. 

(069) 72^7^5. 
H Nieildi 647412. 

‘■fonfcnk (1)474734. 
}?“*“«•! 29-5B-H 

67^7-93/66-25-44. 
Ml) 8364802. 

22^55-2871/435^ 

°«*a: p2}4l 29 51 

Rran* 679^437. 
J*yffwwfatij,e08j 758«29. 
«■ Avwi 03-455 559. 
Vienna: Contact foankfiei. 

t| WTH>STATB 


Nw-Yoffc: (21^752 389ft 

Ttt free, pool 5727212. 
£**"■*■* PUH58M8B8. 
» rttnefoea: (415) 362-8339. 

AFRICA 


SoeNdfo 
















